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MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY, 

School Positions 

BABCOCK, 


Cannecie Hart, 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Secured 


and 


MRS 


Concert 


New York 
Telephone 2634 Cire! 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
hy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


usic 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y, 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Asnie ¥ riedberg, sags Bre Broadway,N.Y 
67th St., . Tel. tes 


MME. 


Manag« ment 
Vocal Studio »W 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
INSTRUCTION 
York Tel, 


PIANIST 


6ad St., New 228s Plaza 


ma E 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, 
New Rochelle, 


Studio 


Mai! Addre Pifth Avenue, N. Y 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
West Sad Street, 
Schuyler 3088. 
Afternoons at Newark, New 
Phone—Market 1434 


Teaching at 50 New York. 


Phone 
Voice Trials Saturday 
Jersey, 847 Broad 5St., 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 


New York, 
Telephone: 


TEACHER 


144 East Gad Street, 


610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Hall Tel, 1350 Circle 


626 Carnegic 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall. 


JANE! 


FLORENCE.-E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Leschetizky Method. 
140 W. 6oth Street. 
Telephone Columbus 3996 


Instruction, 


The Spencer Arms, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mug, Anna Ziecrer, Director. 


1435 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
ew York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





JOHN DENNIS M EHAN, 
Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 

responsible positions. 

For all particulars | apply to 


e Hall 154 West s7th St 
vo Carncg? T el. Cc “ircle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
coaching. 


Mas. Henry Smock 


Bence BOICE 5 
Plating VOCAL sTupios /piticn is all 
6s Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 

Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West zoth St., New York. 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St.. New York 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: a1o FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Telephone: Madison Square 382. 





HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
8:14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Phone, gat Circle 





MRS. WILLIS £E. 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


BACHELLER, 


Avenue, 





EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
Mm X By 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Theo Karle 
Tel, 
Term in Seattle, 


VOCAL 
Teacher of 

703 Carnegie Hall 
Summer 


Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City from October 1st 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall. 





Stcnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
hen Distance Sinsing., tea A 


Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual Work at any time. 
a20 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


TENOR, ySAk INSTRUCTION 
a8 W. 63d St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1434 Columbus 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 


ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 senigoeaey 2 Ave . . New York City 
6368-W Tremont. 








ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West &sth St., New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
got Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street New York 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
New York City 


VOCAL 


Address 209 West 7oth Street, 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street). 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Cartatt . . 601-602 Carnegie Hall 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 

Organist and Director Summerfield 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester; Organist 
Temple Gate of Hope, New York. With the 
Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Resi ence, Park Hill-on-Hudson; 
tel. Yonkers 4260. 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
. 607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600 


Concerts, Oratorios, 


Studio . New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 eerie (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cona. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y¥ 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1oth to August roth 


New York 


Summer Classes, June 
50 West 67th Street 


Phone, Columbus 8462. 





KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects of 


MME. 


Teacher of voice in all its branches 
tone production eradicated. 

French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street New York 


Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th Street, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 5569 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized the Leschetizky Method 
Residence 11§ Hamilton Place. 


Teacher of 
Studio: 
Audubon 960. 

Steinway Hall 


Telephone, 
Downtown Studio 





THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN 
VOICE 


Complete 


INSTITUTE 
PLAYING, 
CULTURE. 


education 


FOR 
PIANO AND 
230 E. 6ad St. 
given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


musical 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th Street. 

Phone, 1332 Lenox. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of succéssful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and 
a limited number of pupils 
Address: 127 West 126th St., 
Phone, Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays 


New York. 
2346. 
and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Elementary and advanced singing lessons and 


coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. Cirele gs75 





CARL F IQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





May 8, 1919 
Stanley GARDNER fFiaszist- 


1 Gladstone Avenue Westmount, Montreal 


ALBERT CHAMB 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - - New York 





—= DUNEV 


PEDAGOGUE 
740 Sherbrooke St., ieneenen. Ege 
MINNIE TRACEY 
mean Soe =p Pypemme 


Studio for Velce, Overs aed Heperttre 














a22a West Fourth S' Cincinnati, Ohio 
ADELAIDE PIERCE 
CONTRALTO 


Warren Concert Barean. Schiffmann Bidg., St. Pani, Mise, 


¢ ENGELHARDT vai 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT | ,, 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Pe 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL “MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Thee for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instaucror anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to giouaer Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


care WILLARD "as 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street % 2 New York 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, Landon, ew York, 
Special course in voice placement, Di Diction, 
Resicetien,, —_ prevered Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher o Lucile hn ony and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 









































ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Pal, Mine. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST raliseeconent: SYRACUSE MUSICAL BUREAU 


‘BUEMMELI 

















Ee aioe tafereus Avene St: Louie, Mo, 
cnx HAMMANN 
PIANIST 


1176 Chestnut Street 


pow’ RICKER 
Interpreter of Child Verse 


and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Ch Temple 


Beth El rion nolpal Seoay 
SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 














J. BODEW ALT LAMPE 


Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 
Conductor Lampe's Military Orchestra 
Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St., N.Y. 


FL EC Y DEPT. OF MUSIC 
Cuter fiom 
a n Tel. f ipesiees 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 














HARRISON IL Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, aucrrais 
INSTRUCTIO ON 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sz: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE °*xccompantst 


pT 
JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


COURIER 


TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Colambus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER tation 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins]: 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1520 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 


Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
400 Broadway, New York 









































Personal Address: 
479 Weat 146th Street, New York 


BONCI 


po nedien" net feet 7 = 
MADAME VALER Tina ee tafe ta ex 
tralate ee of gone 88 so iy Ay dy - B ‘ ‘ee 














381 wees End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


? LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 




















3 
Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


Indorsed iapin, B 
Sammarco, Rasen Didur, = 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 











CONTRALTO 





324 West Sith St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With Inaternational College of Mosic 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


PIANIST 
: 5 iihes 
o Kimball Hall 


_Chicago 


Katharine HO FFM ANI Ny szeonuns ACCOMPANIS] 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. fomes Church 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION. 


8, LIUNGKVIST iene 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hail, 




















New York 


ARTHUR M. = 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building - 


x * VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and Artistic Sing! 
R 501 Nixon Building, ~ Pittsbur, _ yA 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
REPERTOIRE, Concart, Oratorio, Oruna 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and rgth Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 


Vanderbilt Studios: 174 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone: 9286 Muiray Hill 

















<BUTLER < 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
on Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Masagemest: Antonia Sawyer - " Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
336 South Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


fhe ie 
Management: bn efter saith, Col Ohio. 


REUBEN DAVIES unsr“ricur 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
fe Hall, New York 
ST leche “4: S Carnegie F 4886 Morningside 























Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soleist with New York Peomesio 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





THE : LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF music "(Thietgoth seat See caro) Lexington, ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


Bi. advantage offered incident to a broad musical education. 
‘0 


sitions guaranteed to graduates. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in session throughout the 


Ideal Home De peryuent for young ladies. Catalog and 
pa sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time. 
tate. 


xington—the Educational Center a the 








DOUGLAS POWELL 


ist in Voic , Opera Concert and 
srerist Reperteice, a ” Met itan 
House Bldg., 142 Broadway, N. Y. e: Bryant 


1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stodie: 212 W. 50th St., New York City. 5829 Circle 





“THE DEVIL’S LOVE SONG” 











is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
‘lark and many others, 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel, 8570 Bryant 


ELSENHEIMER 


Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, $22 West 136th Street }wew YORK 








SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Reoitai 


Address: 
Music Leazue of Americe 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS GRAND PRIZES 
BEST STRINGS CHICAGO 693 ST LOUIS 1904 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
America’s gy eer Prin of P sd . Ex ‘estos 1900 ocal Met 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y 


Summer School, Point Ch 


Chaut Lake, N. Y 














MUSICAL 


COURIER 


1919 


May 8, 








NEW 





1854 


BRADBURY 


F. CG. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 


YORK———1919 























Musical LILLIAN A teacher of broad experi- 
LONGY SGHOOL ee ence who understands the 
103 Hemenway Street, peyshology of the piano 
V. A. PORTANOVA Studio: 540 West 112th St. 
VOICE CULTURE PIANISTE - New York City 
hone: Cathedral 6292 


4 Opera Coaching; Song Inter- 
pots Ne Voice Testingand Advice 
Stadie: 31 West 57th St., New York Tel. 6385 Col 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist Recitals 


Tol. 1938 Spring 





Concerts 
Address’ 164 Waverly Place, WY. 


MARGOLIS tine 


L 628 Riverside Orive, #1. Phone, Morningside 4963 


miver DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 


Telephone Cathedral 3891 





mcz>e 





536 W. 112th Street, N.Y. 


2 GIACOMO, BOURG 


Telephone 6941 Colambus 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 9171 Schuyler 


KRAF T 
Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place. Chicago 


ESTELLE | HARRIS 


yet ecttais 
= Address, 34 Gramercy Park 





=Cz4z> 





onus, 
LEE KEEDICK, 437 Fifth Fog 


CHARLES 


wire CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
io Recitals of His tions and His Famous 
: * % Stedian Musle Talk” 
serene Core of WHITE-SIITH MUBIE PUBLIBNING O8., BOSTOR 


: ZEUCH 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
South Congregational Society, Boston 
1111 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 

















BURLEIGH 


STATE UNIVERSIT ¥ 





c 
E 

Cc 

' 

- Missoula 
G. 

H. 


CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
14%5 Broadway.N.¥. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 


244 West 99th St. 
Phone 4574 River 


HAROLD GLEASON 


RGANIST 
bay Ave. er... Church New York Cit 
ECITALS INSTRUCTION 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


r— Vocal Coac 
664 WEST 1 1 bh STREET 
lephone 7630 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent sit? Suite First National 
k Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Metical 








New York 








Cons YORK 

















On ba I} coat 


r 
i" ee ail 


i i 






li 








J. WARREN Condactor —Coach— Accompanist 
STUDIO HALL: 
Phone oan = = 





VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
Teacher, Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


for Or he an 

IN BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 
of all fretted instruments. 
Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 














ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celio 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


, | ROWE 
"BLAIR »~—2 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN, 


| GEO. S. MADDEN 


Baritone 


Concert - Oratorio-Recital 
Address: 
31 Devatur St., Brooklyn, New York 
Phone, 1040R Bedford, 





BARITONE 
weg oe in Voice 


rams 











HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Breeklya, N.Y. Tel 6985 Bedford 


i: DILLING 


Fe iscsgement : HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, Lue 
Stadio: 315 West 79th Street, New York T 


HUGO 


Bridgeport, oll 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Marray Hill 991 


YON STUDIOS 
nee™? } YON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 


>a 








ZxrO% |Omz 

















DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
to a broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Artistic environment. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker $3 Sg 


University of C 
versity of W: 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its —-s 


@ Its continued use in such institutions pa the 
, University of Illinois, Uni- 
‘and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = =: 


MAKERS 











The Victory 


“propaganda” 


could defeat us. 


have prosperity along with peace. 


in the support of ¢ 
a) of American business today. 


securities of the 








GOVERNMENT 


1st Fifth Avenue 


Space contributed by Musical Courier. 











Loan 
and American Business 


HE average American business man has taken and is now 

taking only a middle-of-the-road position regarding the 

relation of Government bond issues to the problems of American 

business and American prosperity,—and more particularly regard- 

ing the value to business in getting a wide distribution of Liberty 
Bond holdings among the public as a whole. 

During every day of warfare it became clearer to all that the one great 


essential to victory was the unity of the Nation. 
most dangerous weapon that Germany forged against us was the weapon of 
intended to bring about disagreement among ourselves— 
jealousies—class divisions—group hatred—dissension, the one weapon that 


Today American business faces a task at least as great as the task of | 
winning the war—the restoration of normal business activity that we may 


Continued unity of thought and effort by the whole public 
he Government is the greatest safeguard 


That is a doctrine that every American business man should practise 
and preach, in his own interest and in the interest of the country. 

The success of that doctrine depends now on the extent to which 
American business men help to bring about a wide distribution of the 
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PUCCINI’S WORKS BARRED 
FROM BERLIN OPERA HOUSE 
BY RICHARD STRAUSS 


German Musical Chauvinism to Rule Institution Under 
Strauss’ Artistic Advisorship—First Authentic Story 
of the Revolution—Geraldine Farrar and Other 
Americans No Longer Persona Grata—All 
German Opera Houses Nationalized 
and to Receive State Support 


Berlin, April 5, 1919—The story of how the revolution 
came to the Berlin Opera, which at the time was cabled 
to America in rather garbled shape, was related to me in 
detail by Director Drodscher at his office in the General- 
Intendantur yesterday. 

(Georg Drdéscher, it will be remembered by those who 
visited the Berlin Royal Opera in former years, was the 
chief stage manager—Oberregisseur—under the old ré- 
gime, but had been retired and lived privately in Berlin 
when the revolution came.) 

Most of the shooting in those wild November days took 
place in the immediate neighborhood of the Opera House. 
The University was occupied by the revolutionists, who 
were firing at the Crown Prince’s palace and the palace 
of William I. It was not safe to use that part of the 
Linden as thoroughfare, hence the Opera, like most of the 
theaters, had to stay closed for three days. No one knew 
what was going to happen, and meantime the whole ap- 
paratus of the court, which nominally supported the Royal 
theaters, and the “Royal House Ministry,” which had 
charge of their administra- 
tion went to pieces with the 
court itself. The Royal 
General - Intendantur 
dropped the Royal, and 
Count von Hiilsen-Haeseler 
resigned. No one knew 
what was going to happen, 
and the personnel of the 
Opera was much worried. 

There were meetings— 
everybody was holding 
meetings in Berlin—and 
Councils were elected by 
singers, orchestra, chorus, 
stage hands, just as in every 
factory and business con- 
cern in Berlin. A commit- 
tee waited upon the two 
ranking Kapellmeisters, 
Richard Strauss and Leo 
Blech, and demanded that 
they get the government's 
view of the question. These 
gentlemen prevailed upon 
the Ministry of Finance to 
take charge of the theaters 
for the time being, and per- 
formances were resumed. 
At the same time they re- 
garded themselves the ex- 
ecutive heads of the Opera. 


Wuat THE Democrats Dip. 


But they had _ reckoned 
without the new democratic 
order, The personnel con- 
sidered itself the supreme 
authority, entitled to elect 
its own director, and want- 
ed neither Strauss nor 
Blech, nor any Kapellmeis- 
ter whatsoever. They held 
an election, and by a vote 
of some 440 out of a total 
of 480 odd, decided to sum- 
mon their former stage 
manager out of his retire- 
ment. This led to a little 
complication with Strauss, 
who had extensive and 
idealistic plans for the 
Opera and wanted a voice 
in its government. A com- 
promise was reached by which the composer became an 
advisory director, with the understanding that his plans 
were to be carried out. These plans include first of all 
the production of a number of novelties, the special culti- 
vation of Mozart and Weber, and the preference of Ger- 
man composers in general. This last item may be taken 
as premonitory of a new chauvinism, which certainly must 
be reckoned with, though Director Dréscher assured me 
that the great French and Italian favorites will be given 
as frequently and as well as before. It is true that Verdi 
and Bizet figure largely on the current schedule, but Puc- 
cini has so far not been restored. Strauss’s opinion of 
Puccini is none too flattering and he has expressed a fear 
that too much Puccini will lure the public away from 
the German classics—not to mention Strauss himself ! 





achievement. 


WHEN THE Opera Force REvoutep. 


But to return to the operatic revolution. No sooner 
had Herr Dréscher taken the reigns of government than 


Photo by Apeda, New York 
Shoulder to shoulder, they have stayed by each other for the last fifteen years. 
turned their backs on brilliant offers of individual financial reward to keep together, and by their united 
efforts advanced their form of art to the high plane on which it now stands. Now, with steadfast gaze 
ahead, they see the greater vision denied to the self seekers and have their reward in the consciousness of 
Who does not know this Big Four in music? 


the Berlin Council of Actors (one of the numerous work- 
ers’ councils or “soviets”) demanded a minimum wage of 
350 marks a month—an increase of about 30 per cent. 
Thereupon committees from the chorus, the orchestra, 
the stage hands and what not all demanded said minimum 
wage —retroactive for six months—from Director 
Droscher, on the principle that they were as good as any 
actor alive, and perhaps a little bit better. The matter 
was referred to the Ministry of Finance, which figured 
out that the demanded increases required not only the 
Royal subvention of 1,500,000 marks per annum, but 
2,500,000 in addition. In the circumstances, with a bank- 
rupt government on its hands, the Ministry of Finance 
found it convenient to discover that the Opera was really 
the concern of the Ministry of Culture. The Kultusmin- 
ister accepted the responsibility with grace, but referred 
the financial matter back to the original headquarters. 
And there the matter lay. 

Meantime the theatrical soviets became restless. One 
fine day in January, four hours before the scheduled per- 
formance of “Lohengrin” the chorus committee presented 
an ultimatum: immediate concession of the demands or 
no performance. The director promised to use his influ- 
ence in that direction but pleaded for time. No use; the 
orchestra and stage hands relented, but the chorus refused 
to don its costumes. The entire audience, occupying every 
seat in the house, had to be sent home. Next day a com- 
promise was reached: every member received 350 marks 
back pay on account of the increase, which was promised 
for the new season, beginning April 1. 

No Foreigners Neep Appry! 

In all this the “stars” stood aloof, which is no wonder, 
for they receive salaries that actually bear comparison 
with our Metropolitan scale. (That the lower orders de- 
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manded a reduction of these salaries is erroneous.) On 

the other hand there is a strong movement against the 

engagement of foreign artists, especially Americans. The 

moment appears favorable to eliminate everything that can 

be connected with the old régime, and it is the irony of 
(Continued on page 49.) 





Bonci and Ruffo with Chicago Opera 


The Musicat Courter learns that Cleofonte Campa- 
nini, general director of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, is planning some special performances for the 
New. York season of that organization at the Lexing- 
ton Theater which will bring forward Alessandro. Bonci, 
tenor, and Titta Ruffo, baritone, in joint appearance in 
Verdi’s opera, “The Masked Ball.” It is said that the 
Amelia of the cast will be a Norwegian dramatic soprano 
new to this country, Borghild Langard. 


More than once have they 


It is the Flonzaley Quartet. 


BOSTON PAYS MAGNIFICENT 
TRIBUTE TO HENRI RABAUD 
IN FAREWELL CONCERTS 


His Second Symphony Occasion for Ovation to French 
Director—Braslau, as Soloist, Warmly Applauded 
—People’s Choral Union Gives “The Messiah” 
—Schumann-Heink Pleases in Last Con- 
cert of Season—Other Musical 
Items of Interest 


Boston, Mass., May 14.—Henri Rabaud, the French 
composer-conductor who has directed the efforts of “the 
world’s greatest orchestra” this season with success, was 
the central figure of a demonstration which began with the 
Friday afternoon performance of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s twenty-fourth and last program for this season, 
and ended with a stirring ovation last evening at the con 
clusion of the last concert of the season. The program was 
interesting chiefly because of the fact that Mr. Rabaud had 
evidently aimed to divide his last program between an 
American and a French composer, MacDowell and Saint 
Saéns. The works chosen were MacDowell’s tuneful, 
poetic, fanciful and altogether enjoyable A minor suite, and 
Saint-Saéns’ ode for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, “The 
Lyre and the Harp” (poem by Victor Hugo). The orches 
tra was assisted by Stephen Townsend's admirably trained 
chorus and the following soloists: Olive Kline, soprano; 
Merle Alcock, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Rein 
ald Werrenrath, baritone. Saint-Saéns’ work is quite dull 
for the most part, although the workmanship is characteris 
tically good. The precision 
of attack and tonal euphony 
of the excellent chorus; the 
skilful singing of the solo 
parts and the fine conduct 
ing of Mr. Rabaud com 
bined to make the work 
ee somewhat interesting Phe 
A ; enthusiastic applause of the 
audience at the conclusion 
of this composition was, of 
course, for Mr. Rabaud, 
who was conducting his last 
pair of concerts in Boston 
The crowd and orchestra 
rose spontaneously and the 
hall rang with vigorous ap 
plause. 

After the audience had 
slowly departed a semi-pri 
vate ceremony was held in 
one of the foyers of Sym 
phony Hall, where, with 
Judge Cabot, chairman of 
the trustees of the orches 
tra, for spokesman, the 
Symphony Chorus present 
ed M. Rabaud with a hand 
some loving cup, and added 
a silver pitcher for Mme 
Rabaud, who has remained 
in Paris. Judge Cabot's 
warm speech of apprecia 
tion contained the hint of 
M. Rabaud’s return to this 
city when he reminded the 
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French composer of a 
promise to that effect if 
conditions permitted, M 


Rabaud was visibly moved 
by these expressions of the 
high regard in which he is 
held and replied in French 
and English with the genu 
ine graciousness and sin 
cerity that always mark his 
words and actions 


A Seconp DeMoONSTRATION 


The Saturday concert 
was an ovation from be 
ginning to end. Enthusi 


rn NHN astic and prolonged ap 


plause greeted Mr. Rabaud 
when he appeared on the platform, and other demonstra- 
tions similar to those of the previous day punctuated the 
course of the concert. Veteran Symphony patrons re 
marked that no conductor in the history of the orchestra 
had been given so warm a farewell. When the last note 
of Saint-Saéns’ choral and orchestral work had been 
played, Major Higginson, the founder and until recently 
the “sustainer” of the celebrated Boston orchestra, and 
Judge Cabot, the chairman of the present trustees, rose 
from their seats and walked arm in arm to the platform 
atid shook Mr. Rabaud’s hand while the hall rocked with 
the great applause and cheering of a standing audience, 
visibly moved—a truly memorable spectacle. Judge Cabot 
expressed the gratitude and appreciation of Boston for the 
difficult task that the French visitor had accomplished so 
unselfishly and so well. Meanwhile Fredric Fradkin, the 
concertmaster, had suggested to Georges Longy, renowned 
oboist and assistant conductor of the orchestra, that he 

(Continued on page 34.) 








we “Nevermore” shall there be war; this is the last liberty loan; 


buy Victory Bonds ae 
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6 
REMINISCENCES 
OPTIMISM is 
vs. CALIFORNIA 
BOLSHEVISM By RENE DEVRIES 
Copyrighted, 1919, by the Musical Courier Company. 

There are too many pessimistic musicians in the world. mer Middle Westerners, Sg gee! from Iowa and the Da- 
Optimism was probably one of the real causes for the kotas, who have made out of a desert one of the most 
vinning the world war, ‘There were no two ware about productive soils in the world. No wonder Califor- 
it when this country jumped into the conflict, “Our boys nians are boosters, They have much to boost and boast 
will win,” and they did win, about. With them optimism is a religion, even when for- 


The preceding paragraph was written after a six weeks’ 
trip from coast to coast, undertaken for the purpose of 
learning the real status of present business conditions in 
our country as they affect music, and to report on them 
for the readers of the MusicaL Courter. 

To be sure, only one musician was interviewed. He 
was a pessimist, and as others like him might have spoiled 
a most enjoyable trip, the present writer ignored the pro- 


fession, more or less, and found his source of information 
elsewhere. To bankers, hotel men, merchants of all kinds, 
the chronicler addressed himself, and what he heard from 


them is here related. 
Anopes, ALConoL, AUTOS, 

When the writer went to New York City early in Jan- 
uary he had great difficulfy in finding living accommoda- 
tions. Hotels were crowded, notwithstanding the fact that 
two of the largest hostelries in the country had then just 
been opened—the New Commodore and the Pennsylvania. 
At the same period of the season Emil Oberhoffer was a 
visitor in New York City, and he, too, found it necessary 


to walk or to be taxied from one hotel to another, before 
finally obtaining a room in a hotel heretofore never 
patronized by the distinguished conductor of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, What was true in the above 


cases was the general condition of affairs in New York 
in January, and when the representative of the MUSICAL 
Courter left the Atlantic coast for the Pacific slopes in 
March, the influx of visitors had not diminished in the 
least. Reaching Chicago, the same difficulties were en- 
countered, for though reservation had been made in ad- 
vance, the hotel management could not accommodate this 
guest until after a wait of many hours in a crowded 
lobby, and hundreds were turned away who probably 
found it as difficult to secure rooms in a second rate hotel 
as in the leading ones. This congestion was apparent 
everywhere else. Stores were well patronized, not only 
in New York and Chicago, but also in Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco, and the balance of the coast 
cities were as busy as could be. This also was true of 
Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, and even Denver 
seemed to have awakened from its long lethargy, due to 
prohibition, which made the place (at one time a cauldron 
of seething activity in the West) a tent town during the 
past few years. In Colorado Springs the automobile mer- 
chants held an automobile show. What, in Colorado 
Springs? That must be a joke, as there is no hall in that 
town large enough to harbor such a show. Very true, 
but the show consisted of a huge parade of all types of 
cars, passing through the principal thoroughfare, and all 
Colorado Springs turned out to witness the display of the 
new cars, The cheap cars were not the predominant ones, 
and the leading automobile factories were well repre- 
sented. The expensive cars were the most numerous. 


Mk, BLue AND THE “FLU.” 

Well, pessimistic musicians, you who always are “blue” 
and who speak of the hardships brought upon you by the 
“flu,” do the above paragraphs make you sit up and take 
notice of the vast amount of money spent nowadays in 
luxuries? Yes, hotels as well as automobiles are luxuries. 
You and many others never thought of looking at a hotel 
as a luxury, but it is one and a very expensive one at that. 
Traveling salesmen and business men do not fill hotels in 
New York City or in Tokio, Japan. Hotels of all descrip- 
tions, first class as well as second, third, and even to the 
“hobo” grade, ave patronized by tourists, They were nu- 
merous this season everywhere. Trains were crowded 
with salesmen, too, as well as with tourists, no matter 
where you went. Every berth was taken, compartments, 
staterooms and coaches were filled to capacity. But what 
has this to do with music? A great She g 

Street cars everywhere were crowded, and_ taxicab 
drivers reaped a harvest, calling this season one of their 
best. Bank clearings were excellent and every one visited 
was enthusiastic, optimistic, full of the joy * f life, except 
the lone musician—a Bolshevik at heart, dissatisfied with 
his own lot, crying about bad times for himself and for 
others, asleep at the post and looking with dismay at the 
voleanic situation in Europe. That musician (not an in- 
competent man in his own profession) was given to talk 
on politics, of which, judging from all he had to say, he 
knew but little, and he Seemed to sense the coming upset 
of the whole world. Regarding the number of deaths 
from the “flu” among the profession, he had exact figures 
and could recite, had he wished, the names of the musi- 
cians that have passed away since last August from the 
‘flu” or pneumonia. He was the original Mr. Blue. He 
has many brothers in the musical profession, 


On “Boostinc” As A Fine Arr. 


Contrariwise, merchants who were interviewed were al- 
ways optimistic, even when conditions were against them 
As an example, a big jeweler of Los Angeles volunteered 
the information that the season was unusually good for 
California, Maybe so, though during three weeks’ stay 
in sunny Los Angeles the writer of tees lines saw only 
three days of blue s ut it was unusual! Californians 
are boosters and r boosting is infectious, They sur- 
prise you, those Californians, with their enthusiasm. In 
that wonderful land of oranges, lemons, and grape juice, 
where oil wells are discovered ove t, you always find 
the people cheerful and nee. In Los Angeles there are 
few so-called “native born.” inhabitants are mostly for- 


tune does not favor them. They keep up their buoyancy 
and never are downhearted even when a frost spoils the 
labor of many months, 

While in Los Angeles the writer was daily motored by 
a chauffeur called Largent. That man, born in Baltimore, 
Md., had gone to southern California with his family six 
years ago, and what he had to say concerning the jand of 
his predilection would fill an issue of the Musica, Covu- 
rirR, as he had only good words to relate of wonderful 
California. Though the writer was, to tell the truth, 
somewhat disappointed in California upon his arrival, 
having been told that it was “paradise on earth” and 
“God’s country,” that disappointment soon vanished 
through the efforts of Largent, who pointed out all the 
heauties of the country while motoring from Los Angeles 
to San Diego, to Riverside, to Santa Barbara, and other 
points of interest. He was a booster and won for Cali- 
fornia at least one other booster. 

S1weLiGHts ON SAN FRANCISCO. 

Reaching San Francisco, the land of the real native 
Californians, the tourists were most agreeably surprised 
to find themseives in New York—the New York of the 
Pacific Coast. Every one seemed in a hurry in that lovely 
city of San Francisco. San Franciscans hustle from 
morning to night, but they know, too, how to enjoy them- 
selves. In San Francisco money was spent lavishly. It 
is an expensive town, the most expensive, as a matter of 
fact, on the Coast. It is more expensive to live in San 
Francisco than in New York City, but you get your 
money's worth. Theaters were crowded. Music was 
heard everywhere, not only in theaters, but in hotels, 
where soloists furnished the program during dinner, many 
chairs being placed around the room for those who pre- 
ferred to hear instead of eat, or to eat after hearing. A 
symphony orchestra furnished the program at the prin- 
cipal hotels, two of them being directed by leading musi- 
cians in San Francisco. In other cities on the coast, 
music has a predominant place in the life of the citizens. 
They hear music from morning until night, and moving 
picture theaters are wonderfully patronized, and in those 
theaters big orchestras furnish the programs. 

In Los Angeles the price of admission to moving pic- 
ture theaters probably is higher than anywhere else in 
the country, yet Los Angeles is the home of the cinema 
in this country. Through the moving pictures hundreds 
of musicians are occupied in California. This applies not 
only to instrumentalists, but to vocalists. 

Wuat Pesstmism Cost Covorapo. 

Reaching Colorado Springs, another pessimist was en- 
countered in an automobile man, who showed the visitor 
around. When asked how long he had lived in Colorado, 
the man answered, “Only three years, and I wish I never 
had come here. It is a jay town.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From Minneapolis, Minn.” 

“Ts not the winter there cold? 
Colorado better?” 

“Sunny maybe today, but we have worse blizzards here 
than in the Northwest. Some days it so cold in the 
morning that you have to put on your fur coat, in the 
afternoon it is so warm that you feel like casting off all 
your clothes, and again at night it so cold that you need 
heavy blankets. No, I don’t like it here. I am tired of 
looking at mountains and at tourists, even though we 
‘soak’ them, especially during the summer months. You 
can see Colorado Springs and its environments in a few 
hours, and when you have spent that time the next best 
thing for you to do is to pack your trunk and go.” 

Hardly a booster, that man from Minneapolis. The 
listener followed his advice, and after a few hours spent 
in pretty Colorado Springs, a visit to Manitou, the Seven 
Falls, the Garden of the Gods, the Cave of the Winds, 
and a look at the base of Pike’s Peak, the next drive was 
to the depot. It had been the intention to spend a few 
days in Colorado Springs. The driver's talk spoiled that 
plan. That’s what pessimists do. They spoil everything. 

Sarr Lake Crty Activities. 

In Salt Lake City a lawyer, a member of the Mormon 
faith, was interviewed. He related several beautiful facts 
about that religion. The Mormon Church does not tax 
its worshippers in any way. There is no fee for seats 
or pews, the church maintenance being made solely by 
the Mormons, who give 10 per cent. of their income. The 
lawyer told a story regarding a millionaire family in Salt 
Lake City, named Walker. When they first went to Salt 
Lake City they made about one thousand dollars a year, 
on which they paid 10 per cent. to the Mormon Church. 
Fortune visited them, and they made as much as $1,000 a 
month, but when their income reached the extent of 
$1,000 a week, the Walker boy, since then one of the 
richest bankers in the land, went to his mother and said: 
“To the deuce with the church. Let us get out of this 
and embrace another faith.” The story told by the law- 
yer was later confirmed by an automobile driver, a non- 
Mormon, who added that the changing of faith did not 
hurt the Walker family, for they make a thousand dollars 
or more a day now. The informant added: “For half that 
money, I would make myself a Mormon.” That driver 
was also an optimist, even though he informed his inter- 
locutor that the Hotel Utah receipts were $500 a day less 
than they were hefore prohibition became effective in 
Utah, as that amount of money was paid daily over the 


Don’t you enjoy sunny 
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bar. Just the same, the Hotel Utah looked prosperous, 
as every room was taken, and the prices on the bill of 
fare were twice as much as two years ago. Probably the 
management inakes up for the loss of drinks in that way. 

In Denver one fonker, one chauffeur, a hotel man and 
a large retailer furnished information regarding the city 
and its contribution to music. According to their views, 
Denver is having more music today than ever before. 
Even in the hotels they have orchestras and the best 
talent in the city is engaged as soloists. Several moving 
picture theaters are monuments of which Denver may be 
justly proud. Under Mr. Cavallo the Rivoli Theater gives 
nightly symphonic programs which are greatly enjoyed 
by the people. The other day Arthur Middleton sang in 
Denver before 7,000 people at the Auditorium. 

L’Envot. 


From the above one glifnpses that the West is prosper- 
ous and that prosperity exists everywhere else. Musicians 
have a right to be optimistic. It may be said that many 
teachers of music complain that though the price of 
commodities and labor has increased, they cannot increase 
their fees. Why not? Does not a tailor charge more 
today for a suit of clothes than he did four years ago. 
I know of a tailor in Chicago who six years ago charged 
$45 for a suit and now is charging $80. Did he lose any 
customers by doing so? May be, but he is making more 
money today than he did a few years back, and what is 
true of this tailor can be applied to music teachers also. 
Up with the price of music. Teachers who are afraid 
of losing students by charging higher prices are already 
charging too much today, as nothing is too expensive if 
one gets his money’s worth. 

There are some teachers in the country who are getting 
$40 an hour for their services, and their time is complete- 
ly taken. Are they worth the price? Maybe not, but they 
get it. Now, then, it is as easy for a teacher to get $5 
an hour as it is to get $4, provided the instruction of that 
teacher is worth $5. If labor is getting more money to- 
day, the capitalists are not losing any as yet, and money 
at the present time is in great circulation. Musicians 
are making more money today than ever before. Many 
of them have proved their patriotism by buying Liberty 
bonds. Those are assets. 

Musicians, all of you, have courage and brace up, as 
empires may go, and revolutions may come, but music 
will live forever. 


BALTIMORE MAYOR RECEIVES 
TOKEN OF APPRECIATION 
FOR ORCHESTRAL VISION 


Randolph, of Peabody Conservatory, Makes Presenta- 
tion Speech—Powell Soloist with Orchestra— 
Scotti Grand Opera Anticipated—Grainger in 
Recital—Peabody Notes 


Baltimore, Md., April 30, 1919.—The last concert of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Gustav Stube, teok place Sunday afternoon at the Lyric, 
the outstanding event of the occasion being the perform- 
ance, for the first time in Baltimore, of Ernest Chausson’s 
sympheny in B flat minor. The work is an interesting 
one in many particulars, and it may be said at once that 
the orchestra played it with a good deal of distinction, 
with a round of richness of tone, a suggestion of author- 
ity, and with a technical smoothness that has not by any 
means always marked the earlier work of this admirable 
instrument. For in the four years of its existence, the 
Baltimore Orchestra has now attained a definite artistic 
stature that must be a matter of sincere congratulation to 
those having its interests at heart, and as it has brought 
pleasure and edification to many thousands of people, the 
necessity of its being continued and nourished as a munici- 
pal institution becomes at once apparent. 

The ns wg | artist was John Powell, the young Ameri- 
can pianist, who gave what was in many respects a fine 
reading of the titanic Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat 
minor, although he was heard to best advantage in the 
andantino, which he played with delicacy and grace. Mr. 
Powell is an admirable young artist, and his playing was 
received with deserved enthusiasm by the great audience. 
Before the concerto Harold Randolph, the director of the 
Peabody Conservatory, made a few congratulatory re- 
marks upon the growth and development of the orchestra, 
complimenting Mayor Preston because he had sufficient 
vision to give the organization municipal support. Speak- 
ing in behalf of the men of the orchestra, he presented 
Mr. Preston with a silver punch bowl. The afternoon's 
entertainment closed with the first “Peer Gynt” suite of 
Grieg, which the orchestra played by special request. 

Russians’ Visit ENJoyen. 

One of the most interesting events of the musical season 
was the concert given by singers from the St. Nicholas 
Cathedral, the Russian cathedral of New York City at 
Albaugh’s Theater, Tuesday evening, April 29. Accom- 
panied by the music of the native Russian musical instru- 
ment, the balalaika, the singers expressed in their folksongs 
all of the beauty and passion of the Russian character, and 
deeply moved all who were so fortunate as to hear them. 
The concert was given for the benefit of the refugees in 
Russia, orphans of Russian soldiers and other sufferers in 
that country, which has been torn by war and civil strife. 
The local committee in charge of the concert consisted of 
Dr. William S, Thayer, Dr. Hugh Young, both of whom 
were in France during the war; Mrs. Josias Pennington, 
Mrs. W. W. Spence, Mrs. Ellicott H. one and 
Helen Stirling. The quartet included Nicholas Wasilev- 
sky, soprano; Nicholas Vasilieff, tenor; Nicholas Antonoff, 
baritone, and Michael Bateff, bass. They appeared in 
Russian peasant costumes. Mary Caldwell was the accom- 
panist. 

Scottt Granp Opera Company, May 15 

A musical event that is bound to attract interest here 
will take place in the Lyric on May 15, when the Scotti 
Grand Opera Company will make its first appearance to 
a Baltimore audience in a double bill. 


GRAINGER IN. RECITAL. 


Percy Grainger played a varied group of works at his 
lyric recital. He commenced the evening with Busoni’s 
transcription of Bach’s G minor fantasia, after which came 
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Grieg’s suite “From Holberg’s Time,” including prelude, 
sarabande, gavotte, aria and rigaudon. After the Grieg, 
Grainger played the waltz, op. 42, the A flat prelude, No. 
17, and polonaise, op. 53, of Chopin, and in the conclusion 
of those he swung into the folk music he adores. The sec- 
ond part of the evening was devoted to his own fine ar- 
rangement of the old English and Irish melodies, some of 
which had never been heard here before. The group in- 
cluded “One More Day, My John,” 4a sailor’s chanty; 
“Knight and Shepherd’s Daughter,” discovered in Lincoln- 
shire by the pianist; “Country Gardens,” a Morris dance 
tune from Cecil J. Sharp’s collection, and “The Lepre- 
chaun’s Dance and Reel,” transcribed from Sir Charles 
— Stanford’s “Four Irish Dances,” an orchestral 
wor 
Katie Bacon Comptetes Heroic Task. 

Katie Bacon this week completed the heroic task she 
set herself in arranging the series of recitals that have 
been in progress on Wednesday nights in April at Arun- 
dell Hall. The more one considers this brilliantly en- 
dowed young pianist’s achievements the greater does 
wonder and admiration grow. She has compressed into 
the brief space of five weeks, programs of titanic diffi- 
culty. At her recital Wednesday night, she gave another 
demonstration of her splendidly equipped musicianship 
creating her deepest impression in César Franck’s prelude, 
aria and finale. Nothing she has ever played here was 
more beautifully read than this sublime work. It was one 
of those productions of passionate intensity, conceived on 
a lofty plane and expressed with Olympian dignity and 
command, that constitute the severest test of the execu- 
tive and temperamental powers of the interpreter. Miss 
Bacon’s performance of this score was so extraordinarily 
clear and well proportioned that it left little to be desired. 
It was preceded by Bach’s French suite and Beethoven's 
A flat sonata, op. 110, both of which were admirably 
played, and the closing group consisted of three inter- 
mezzi and the E flat rhapsody of Brahms. The number 
of the closing program was Mozart's rondo in A minor, 
Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, op. 111, the variations and 
fugue on a Handel theme by Brahms, Debussy’s prelude, 
sarabande and toccata and Liszt’s Mephisto waltz. Fol- 
lowing the close of the recital series, Miss Bacon, who 
in private life is Mrs. Arthur Newstead, will now resume 
her residence in New York. 

Peasopy Notes. 

While Arthur Newstead has severed his connection 
with the Peabody Conservatory of Music, he will never- 
theless continue his services there until the end of the 
season. Emmanuel Wad has also resigned from the Pea- 
body staff. Frank Gittleson, characterized as “The Vulcan 
of the Violin,” has been engaged to become a member 
of the faculty and will teach violin. J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
who has been the chief violin instructor there for many 
vears, will in the future devote only a part of his time 
to his Peabody students, spending the rest of his time in 
teaching in a nearby city. Another teacher will also be 
added to the violin department. R. N. H. 
ALDA CHARMS LARGE 

VANCOUVER AUDIENCE 


Metropolitan Opera Artist Heard in Varied Program— 
Erin Ballard Also Wins Success as Accompanist 
and Soloist—Vancouver Symphony Gives 
Special Program 
Vancouver, B. C., April 22, 1919.—In compliance with 
the wish of Mayor Gale, the Vancouver Symphony Or- 
chestra on April 5 gave a special program in the audi- 
torium of the King Edward High School for the Univer- 

sity and High School students. 
Apa DELIGHTS. 

Through the enterprise of L. A. Rostein, Vancouver 
had the opportunity of hearing Frances Alda on April 9. 
The audience was charmed by Mme. Alda’s appearance 
even before she began her program, and as the recital 
progressed the pleasure from her superb voice and beau- 
tiful singing surpassed all expectations. Her program 
was composed of English, French, Italian, Swedish, Fin- 
nish and Norwegian songs. The two numbers that ap- 
peared to be best appreciated were “One Fine Day,” from 
“Madame Butterfly,” and Elsa Maxwell's “The Singer,” 
the latter being repeated in response to a clamorous en- 
core. Erin Ballard played the accompaniments through- 
out from memory and as a solo pianist made a distinct 
personal success. The applause at the close of Paderew- 
ski's Cracovienne Fantastique was prolonged until Miss 
Ballard gave an encore. E. R. S. 


Mabel Riegelman’s Brother Injured in France 

Mabel Riegelman, soprano of the Chicago Opera and 
formerly with the Boston Opera Company, has just 
received word from the United States Navy Depart- 
ment that her brother, Carl Robert Riegelman, was 
severely injured, April 17, in the train wreck near Le- 
mans, France. Miss Riegelman’s brother, although 
hardly twenty-one years of age, enlisted in the navy 
the week war was declared, and, after serving on the 
U. S. S. Oregon on the Pacific Coast, was transferred 
to the U. S. S. Rappahanock, on which ship he was 
making his fifth trip across the Atlantic. Upon reach- 
ing England he was ordered to report in France. 

He received a fractured arm and shoulder and is now 
at Army Base Hospital No. 52, Lemans, France. In 
addition to her brother, Miss Riegelman has four other 
members of her family in Europe with the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

While singing last summer at Camp Wadsworth, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Miss Riegelman was forced to make 
all her appearances, after the first one, in the open air, 
as there was no assembly hall on the grounds large 
enough to accommodate the boys desiring to hear her. 


Oberlin Music Festival, May 12 and 13 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 1, 1919.—The Oberlin Musical 
Union, Dr. George Whitfield Andrews, director, will 
present in its annual May festival the Cleveland Sym- 
.phony Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor. On 


Monday evening, May 12, will be offered “The Blessed 
Damosel” (Debussy), “Stabat Mater” (Dvorak); Tues- 
day afternoon, May 13, symphony concert, Helen Stan- 
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“I became the 
owner of a 
piccolo.” 


“Twenty-eight 
yom. . 5 

think I will accom: 
plish it yet.” 


“There is no 
royal road 
to knowledge.” 


“Did the critics 
have my chance 
of observing dif- 
ference between 
Hertz and Mahler 
in conducting?” 


“. . . Amato's 
dresser feeding 
baritone gargle out 
of bottle—thought 
it red wine.” 


“Don't know what 
a cheetah bird 
looks like, but 

I was it.” 


“West Hoboken to 
play a dance until 
one. . . reached 
shelter at seven.” 


“Brass bands crossed 
stage with over- 
coats, rushed back 
behind scenes, re- 
crossed as other 
brass bands with- 
out overcoats.” 


“Soprano rarely 
considered day per 
fect without obbli- 
gato by flutist.” 


“Amateur sang mad 
scene from ‘Lucia’ 
—it didn’t go very 
well—she was 
mad.” 


“Conductor one 

night in Carnegie 
Hall, another at 

Union Hill,” 


“Altogether I have 
& pretty good 
time.” 


Y 


HEN my co-devil in the office of the Framingham Gazette suggested to me that I become the 
owner of a piccolo that 1 might purvey entertainment for my friends in my coat pocket, he 
little thought he was laying the first paving stone in an exceedingly rocky path leading from 

the “rehearsal” room of the Elmwood Fife and Drum Corps to the byways of Broadway and Seventh 
avenue. A long sentence, isn’t it? And l’m still serving it. 
_ It is twenty-eight years since I became inoculated with the idea of playing an instrument. At 
times I think I will accomplish it yet. Only a few nights ago my friend Di Stasio confided to me 
that he had been playing the clarinet for forty years and didn’t know anything about a reed. “But,” 
he said bitterly, apropos of the craze for the saxophone, “those d——d flute players know all about it 
after two weeks.” 

However, there is no royal road to knowledge, no matter what kind of knowledge it is, and if my 
entrance to Society’s charmed circle has been made through the side door more often than not, my 
amusement has been none the less. And the stage door of a theater is renowned for its fascination. 


AtFrep Hertz SHows SPEEb. 


Alfred Hertz, in his Metropolitan days, was a familiar figure to New Yorkers, yet is has not been 
given to everybody to view his mighty magnificence from the stage of that home of opera. As the 
creator of the second piccolo player's role in the stage band of the “Bartered Bride” | ungenerously 
reveled in comparing myself to the unfortunate purchaser of the seat directly behind Herr Hertz. 
Did the critics have my chance of observing the difference between Mahler and Hertz in their con- 
ducting of this comic grand opera? Mahler had always led it, but on this occasion he was a guest con- 
ductor at a Philharmonic concert. The grace and lightness which he had obtained, Hertz sought to 
achieve by sheer speed, and the effect was that of a huge ice wagon behind a pair of runaway brew- 
ery horses. I knew it was a comic opera because Albert Reiss used to enter in “my” scene with a huge 
slice of bread and apple butter. 


Amato's Dresser Feeps Him GArGLe, 


New Yorkers will remember when the competition of a rival compelled the older company to 
enlarge its orchestra and to use stage bands in a complete score previously unknown to the American 
public. This gave me a chance to wear a yellow domino and stand in the northeast corner of the stage 
when Amato made his first appearance here in “Gioconda” with Caruso and Homer. What chiefly 
impressed me that evening was Amato’s dresser standing in the wings and feeding the distinguished 
baritone a gargle out of a bottle—I thought it was red wine. Poor Caruso struggled along without 
any visible valet. For two years after that I studied singing, but only succeeded in acquiring a 
chronic bronchitis. 

The opportunities of the drama, too, offer themselves to the musician. He plays parts and promi- 
nent parts in famous plays. His name does not appear on a program as the exponent of the dramatist, 
for he plays vicariously. When the Clown in “Twelfth Night” tickles his flageolet joyously to the 
tune Charley Walter wrote for Sothern, there in the wings stands the flute player, obedient to the 
frantic time-beat or starting signal of the stage manager. In “The Darling of the Gods” Belasco is 
helpless without the invisible cheetah bird. I don’t know what a cheetah bird looks like, but I was it. 


An Att Nicut SEANCE, 


Sometimes the quest for the balance of the month’s rent, pursued in a spirit of duty rather than 
avarice, leads the all-round orchestra player into harder labor than he bargains for. It was while the 
late Charles Frohman controlled the Savoy Theater that I forsook my theater on a Saturday night to 
my sorrow. A friend he claimed to be, and on the score of friendship a certain dance leader beguiled me 
into going to West Hoboken to play a dance engagement. He promised me that | would finish my 
night’s work at 1 o’clock. The dance lasted till 5 and I reached the shelter of my Yorkville roof at 
7 in the morning, with a lip seasoned and strengthened by hard and strenuous endeavor in the alti- 
tudes of the highest leger lines. That Sunday afternoon found me seated a fourth among the flutes 
at the Damrosch concert in the New Theater, now called the Century. If Mr. Damrosch knew where 
I had been, he could not have regretted it as much as I did. 


MusicaL Comepy Hap Its “Orr Stace Humor” 


Appearances directly before the footlights are not confined to the Opera. When Julian Edwardes’ 
“Johnny Comes Marching Home” was first produced at the New York Theater some thirteen or 
fourteen years ago, the performance was curiched by a host of musicians in the ranks of the Union 
Army. Brass bands galore marched across the stage with overcoats, rushed back behind the scenes 
and recrossed as other brass bands without overcoats, and six piccolo players did likewise in their 
own particular impersonations of fifers rampant. I don’t bélieve that “Billy” Maquinn, the conductor, 
knows to this day that the great volume of vocal sound from thie back of the chorus in the end of the 
act came from me. It was lots of fun. 

Then, too, a peculiar intimacy is sometimes ours. One comic opera sopratio rarely considered 
the end of a day to be perfect without an obbligato contributed by the flutist: There is but one proper 
method for the preparation of a performance of an obbligato for a soprano in a light opera. The 
instrumentalist is invited to the leading lady's dressing room. The proper costume for the lady is a 
towel about the shoulders. Of course she wears her other clothes, but that is all that attracts his 
notice. She discards it when she comes on the stage, and I don’t know why she wears it in the dress- 
ing room, but I believe it to be the general custom. ' 

I played an obbligato once for an amateur or a near-professional singer in a regimental armory. 
The occasion was a bazaar for the benefit of the Canning Trust. The lady sang the mad scene from 
“Lucia.” We were on the floor of the armory and the band was in one of the galleries. It didn’t go 
so very well. I think she made a mistake in not wearing a towel at the rehéarsal, but I didn’t tell her 
so. She was mad, was this Lucia. 

A GERMAN “TRAIT” 


Before the war we used to play lots of concerts for various German singing societies. One particu- 
lar conductor of singing societies seemed to have something of a monopoly of these concerts. One 
night we would meet him in Carnegie Hall and another at Union Hill. His specialty was rehearsing 
the overture. He would spend the entire rehearsal time on the “Vorspiel” from the “Mastersingers,” 
as we call it now, and then wade through the rest of the concert at night without any rehearsal what- 


ver. 
Altogether, I suppose I have a pretty good time, and if I am not on intimate terms with Tosca- 
nini and all the rest of them, at least I have been near enough to pretend to be if they are not pres- 


ent. But whom can I tell it to after the first of July? 





ley, soprano, 


“Odysseus” (Bruch), soloists—Caroline Hudson Alex- 
ander (soprano), Craig Campbell (tenor), Mary a 1 


(contralto) and 


and mixed chorus, with an orchestra of forty musicians. 
Owing to the immediate success, the quartet was at once 
re-engaged for next season to present an_oratorio not yet 
decided upon. Jules Daiber, manager of ‘the quartet, was 
highly complimented by the president Of the society, W. P. 
Gretter, on the splendid aggregation of artists and the 


soloist; Tuesday evening, May 13, 


Robert Maitland (bass). 


MacDowell Symphony Plans Summer Rehearsals 


The MacDowell Symphony Club, Max Jacobs, conductor, 
will continue rehearsing during the summer on Sunday 
mornings at the Yorkville Casino, 210 East Eighty-sixth 
street. Professional and non-professional players of botn 
sexes are eligible to membership in the orchestra. 


All-American Quartet to Tour Next Fall 


A rather unique program was presented recently by the 
Waterbury Choral Club, of Waterbury, Conn., with the 
assistance of an all-American quartet composed of Fran- 
cesca Peralta, soprano; Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo- 
soprano; Clarence Whitehill, baritone, and Warren Proc- 
tor, tenor, on which occasion Coleridge-Taylor’s “Tale of 
Old Japan” was given, under the leadership of Isaac B. 
Clark, conductor of the Waterbury Choral Club. The 
first half of the program was devoted to operatic and 
concert compositions and the second half to the quartet 


beauty of their respective voices, which blended beauti- 
fully in all the ensémble numbers. The popularity of the 
quartet is evidenced by the fact that the same is being 
booked by variotfy clubs for a fall tour of oratorios, as 
two of its members dre known as the most popular ora- 
torio singers in this country, both Warren Proctor and 
—— Whitehill having at least thirty oratorios to their 
credit. ——.- 


Raisa and Rimini to Appear in Detroit 


Jules Daiber, manager of Rosa® Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini, announces that these artists have been engaged 
for a joint recital at Detroit on November 11. This en- 
gagement will be the last one prior to fulfilling their obli- 
gations with the Chicago Opera Association on November 
18. The October tour will include the cities of Newark, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Baltimore, and there 
are very few dates still available. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE COMPETITIONS 


Annual Event Given Special Brilliance by Presence of 
Stock, Ysaye, Bauer and Levitzki as Judges—Con- 
testants Show Universal High Standard— 

The Awards 


On Tuesday evening of last week took place the biggest 
event of the Chicago Musical College year, the annval 


ompetitions, an event which is also of distinct musical 
ote outside of the college as may be judged from the 
fact that four such men as Frederick Stock, Eugene Ysaye, 
Harold Bauer and Mischa Levitzki did the college the 


The con 


ionor of acting as judges for th competitions 
test took place in Orchestra Hall, which was filled to the 
ast seat The program of the evening was as follows 
‘ etition for a free puble violin recital, presented by Felix 
BK a nh 
I e and polonai [ S Vieuxtemps 
Contestants (in alphabetical order) 
Harold Ayers (Chicago) 
lise Niemack (Charles City, Ia.) 
( etition for a free public vocal recital, presented by Carl D 
b 
Contestants (in alphabetical order) 
nae «“Dinorah’’) Meyerbeer 
fren Dunne (Madison, Ind.) 
Una ce por a (“The Barber of Seville’) Rossini 
dad Rindon (Merce: las, Mexico) 
} rna Vineitor (“Aida”). Verdi 
Re rnice Seabury (Chicago 
( pet for a onever grand piano 5 by the Cable 
liar Compan Chicago 
(Cor t An t p. $4 (Cintermezzo and finale) Schumann 
Contestants (in alphabetical order) 
‘Kathryn Anderson (Chicago) 
Herbert S. Johnson (Chicago) 
Elsie Wieskopf (Area, Ill.) 
Competition for a Mason and Hamlin grand piano, presented by 
th Mason & Hamlin Piano Company, Boston, Mass 
( rt LD) minor, op » (first movement) Rubinstein 


Contestants (in alphabetical order) 
Jane Anderson (Huntington, Ind.) 
Wyoneta Cleveland (Crawfordsville, Ind.) 

Mandelstamm (Chicago.) 


sertrude 


The standard of both competitors in the violin competi- 
very high, but the judges selected Harold Ayers 
Ayers will have a public recital, paid 


t 


on Was 


is the winner Mr 


for by Felix Borowski, the president of the college. 
\mone the singers, Bernice Seabury was judged the 
best According to the announcement, she w:ll have 
1 public recital at the expense of Carl D. Kin 
ey, general manager of the college. In the third con 
test, for a Conover grand piano, presented by The Cable 


Piano Company of Chicago, so even were the contestants 
that the judges were at a loss to award the prize. In the 


final competition for the Mason and Hamlin grand, Ger 
trude Mandelstamm, of Chicago, was judged the best of 
the candidates and received the coveted prize. All the 


contestants were pupils taking regular courses at the Chi 
cago Musical College and the very high standard exhibited 
by all testifies in no uncertain tone to the quality of the 
instruction at the institution. 

It was made known that a second contest for the Conover 
piano will be held in connection with the final competitions 
in. the piano department, May 24, with a board of judges 
elected from pianists entirely unconnected with the col 
lege 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Prizes ror Next SEASON. 

The Chicago Musical College announces that the follow- 
ing prizes will be available to the students in its classes, 
season of 1919-20: 

Mason and Hamlin grand piano, 
dents in the post-graduation class by the 
Company, of Boston, Mass 

Conover grand piano, offered to students in the senior diploma 
and graduation classes by the Cable Piano Company, of Chicago. 

Valuable violin, made by some old Ital an, French or German 
master, offered for competition to students in the post-graduation, 
graduation and senior diploma classes by Lyon and Healy, of 
Chicago 

Vocal recital, 
post graduation, 

As in the case of the present competition, there will be 
two contests for these prizes. A preliminary examination 
is held to decide upon the three contestants respectively 
in each competition who shall be heard-in the final com- 
petition in Orchestra Hall. The judges in both contests 
are drawn from artists who are not in any way connected 
with the Chicago Musical College. 


offered for competition to stu 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 


with all expenses paid, offered to students in the 
graduation and senior diploma classes, 





LANGENHAN 


Has Continuous Success in the South 








Christine Langenhan, the noted dramatic soprano, who 
has been heard in a number of the largest cities in the 
East and West, everywhere arousing genuine appreciation, 
is meeting with the same success in the South. Her recent 
acclamations in Lynchburg, Va., White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. and Lewisburg, W. Va., have been distinctly 
strengthened by her appearance on April 29, in Augusta, 
Ga., before the Haines Normal and Industrial Institute. 
An audience of over 2,000 people crowded the auditorium 
to hear the versatile program of the soprano. Throughout 
the program the singer displayed a voice of powerful and 
fine quality, and a dignified and sustained dramatic sense 
in interpretation. Her diction was excellent and much 
poetic feeling was shown in the English songs. She 
aroused the large audience to unusual enthusiasm and was 
obliged to respond with many extras, besides the repetitions 
of “Allah,” by Walter A, cramer ; “Bonjour Suzon,” by 
L. Delibes ; “Awake, It Is the Day,” by Florence N. Barbour ; 
“Paradox,” by Cadman ; “Two Loves,” by W. Reddick; 
“The Brownies,” by Franco Leoni. The beautiful com- 
position by Dvorak, “Song My Mother Taught Me,” which 
the singer rendered in Bohemian, was redenianded and 
sung in English. The complete program follows: “Oh, 
Had | Jubal's Lyre” (Handel), “Allah” (Walter A. 
Kramer), “To a Swallow’ ’—<dedicated to Mme. Langenhan 

(J. W. Metcalf), “The Look” (Rosalie Housman) ; in 
French—aria from “Mignon,” “Connais tu le Pays” 
(Thomas), “Bonjour Suzon” (L. Delibes), “Ouvre tes 
yeux Bleus” (Massenet) ; “I Did Not Know” (Vanderpool ; 
“Awake, It Is the Day” (Florence N. Barbour), “It Is 
Rainy, Little Flower” (W. Blair), “The Glow of Spring” 
(Rungee), “My Love Is a Muleteer” (F. de Nogero); 
aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana”—in Italian—( Mascagni), 
Lullaby—in Russian—(Gretchaninoff), “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me”—in Bohemian—(Dvorak), “When I Was 
Seventeen” (Swedish folksong), “Paradox” (Cadman), 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen” (Burleigh), “Ma 
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“Two Loves” (W. Red- 


Curly Headed Baby” (Clutsam), 
“Ring Out, Sweet 


dick), “The Brownies” (Franco Leoni), 
Bells of Peace” (Caro Roma). 


Ruffo and Edith Mason Triumph in Mexico 
(By Telegram.) 

Mexico City, May 2, 1919.—Titta Ruffo, the distin- 
guished Italian baritone, made his debut in Mexico last 
evening, singing the role of Tonio, in “Pagliacci.” 
Ruffo created a tremendous sensation, and the occasion 
was a veritable triumph for him, although the audience 
was no less enthusiastic in its appreciation of Edith 
Mason, who sang Nedda. It was by far the finest 
Nedda ever seen in Mexico, and the listeners, appreci- 
ating this, divided honors evenly between her and 
Ruffo. oe xf 


Clara Novello Davies to Lecture at Ritz 

On Friday afternoon, May 9, Clara Novello Davies, 
the eminent authority on voice, will give a talk on her 
scientific method at the Ritz-Carlton. Sybil Vane, her 
artist-pupil, assisted at the piano by Mme. Davies’ son, 
Lieut. Ivor Novello, the composer of “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” will give selections. The Permanent Blind 
Fund will receive the proceeds. 














YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of International Reputation 


UMMER CLASSES 


MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE 


For ‘Teachers and Students at Miss Mason’s School, 
The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York, July 


PRIVATE LESSONS 


For Artists, Teachers and Students at New York 


Assistant Teachers 
Miss Euphemia Blunt 


STUDIOS: 318 West 82nd Street, New York 
Telephone 8537 Schuyler 


For information address Secretary 


and August. 


Studios. 


Mr. Harry Colin Thorpe 
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MOZART SOCIETY’S TENTH ANNUAL 
WHITE AND GOLD BREAKFAST 
Reception, Breakfast, Speeches—$61,000 Liberty Bonds 
Sold—Community Singing—Thirty-one Guests of 
Honor—Presents Distributed 


The tenth annual “White and Gold” Breakfast. of the 
New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble . McConnell, 
founder and president (recently elected - president for 
life), took place in the Hotel Astor grand ballroom May 
3, and was a notabie social, musical and -patriotic success. 
The: many handsome white and gold costumes worn by 
the ladies, the breakfast committee, with their white wigs 
and streamers (rosettes of red, white and blue, with simi- 
lar streamers), all made a lively and attractive ‘scene. As 
the members entered, they formed in-line, the committee 
personally seeking out and escorting the thirty-one guests 
of honor, first presenting them to President McConnell, 
who in tura introduced each to her handsome committee. 
Thus the entire society and guests filed past, and-in due 
time, about 1 o’clock, found themselves in the grand ball- 
room, Gathered at the tables,-the company sang the na- 
tional anthem, Rev. Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin invoked divin: 
blessing, and then ten wounded soldiers came in, to the tune 
of “Over There” by the excellent and wideawake orches- 
tra. They were received with cheers, the company stand- 
ing. Soon community singing was started up, a good 
toned cornet leading, such old time Southern melodies as 
“Suwanee River,” “Old Kentucky Home” and “Old Black 
Joe” leading. The president then introduced various 
guests, and Mrs. Clarence Burns, first vice-president, came 
in at the head of the delegation of bespangled ladies (the 
“Streamer Girls”), forcing themselves on the attention 
of the president. In the name of the society she present- 
ed Mrs. McConnell with a gold bag; she spoke of the 
love and loyalty of the members for their president, who 
Was quite overcome. Repiying, Mrs. McConnell said both 
witty and wise things. She said that some hundreds of 
gentlemen were expected later, as partners for those who 
danced, and mixed her announcements with sentimental 
hints, hearty greetings and thanks as only Mrs. McCon- 
nell can do! 

Then Rey. Dr. Keigwin was made official chaplain and 
honorary member of the society, and a hearty welcome 
was given the men in uniform. Mrs. McConnell an- 
nounced it was, as the title page indicated, a “Welcome 
Home Breakfast.” She introduced as a guest an eighteen 
year old marine, who was badly wounded, having been 
shot in the face, but, holding off forty-eight of the enemy, 
saving his comrades’ lives. Thunderous applause wel- 
comed this boy. Then Mrs. McConnell said she would 
introduce “two minute speakers,” naming Mrs. John 
Francis Yawger, a guest of honor, as the first. This lady 
spoke of the “dream” Mrs. McConnell said she had, about 
ten years ago, that “some day she wanted such a society 
as the Mozart has now become;” and lo! this dream has 
come true! Mrs. Yawger was made an honorary mem- 
ber. Mrs. Henry A. Stimson, vice-president of Sorosis, 
mentioned her three sons in the service, one of whom 
had been wounded, and said that while she agreed that 
love was the great thing needed in the world, that music, 
in its way, was yet greater, in that it expressed love. 
Andres De Scgurola made a_ short and witty speech, 
mentioning the idealist in music, and concluding with a 
‘humorous story, which he told in semi-broken English, 
which added to its effect. Mrs. Bedell Parker, of the 
Eclectic Society, talked interestingly, and Mrs, McCon- 
nell then inaugurated her lovely custom of gift giving 
by bestowing a $50 Liberty bond on the honorary vice- 
president, Mrs. F. MacDonald Sinclair. This lady 
spoke of Bolshevism, and introduced the subject 
of purchasing Liberty bonds. A good looking young 
lieutenant spoke for the present loan, and the re- 
sult was the sale of $25,000 worth en the spot. Mrs. Mc- 
‘Connell also annout.ced that the sum total of bonds sold 
at the last concert was $36,000, so making $61,000 worth 
of bonds sold through the medium of the New York Mo- 
zart Society. Then “Onward Christian Soldiers” was 
sung by all, standing, with much gusto, and Mr. Rogers, 
an old friend of Mrs. McConnell, auctioned a helmet 
in aid of the sale of bonds. Gifts of ostrich fans, gold 
bags, toilet sets, etc, were bestowed by Mrs. Mc- 
Connell on Ruth Shipley and others, members of five 
years’ standing receiving special recognition in the mat- 
ter of the gifts. Pat 

Honor guests of the breakfast included Mrs. Benjamin 
Adriance, Mrs. Clarence Burns, Lulu Breid, Mrs. William 
A. Campbell, Belie de Rivera, Andres De Segurola, Sam- 
uel G. Estabrook, Anna Fitziu, Florence Foster — 
Dr. and Mrs. A. Edwin Keigwin, Mrs. Harry Lilly, Mrs. 
Ernest E. Malcolm, Lieutenant and Mrs. H. W. Miller, 
Noble McConnell, Mrs. Stanley Lyman Otis, Nicholas 
Orlando, Mrs. Bedell Parker, Mrs. Austin Norman Pal- 
mer, Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Percy (the conductor- 
elect), Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Riesberg (of the Musicar 
Courrer), Julia F. Ring Mrs. William R. Stewart, Mrs. 
James D. Shipman, Mrs. William D. Sporborg, Mrs. 
Henry A. Stimson. Charles Gilbert Spross, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leroy Stoddard, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Tucker, Ida V. 
Townsend, Mrs. Thomas J. Vivian, Mrs. John Francis 
Yawger, Annetta M Hayden, etc. : : 

The very enjoyable event finished with adjournment of 
the company to an adjoining room, when dancing, with 
music by Nicholas Orlando’s orchestra, was enjoyed. (By 
the way, Mr. Orlando bought a $50 bond.) So came to 
an end the tenth annual breakfast, testifying to the suc- 
cessful past, and predicating a yet greater future for the 
New York Mozart Society. 


May Peterson Proves Able Salesman 


May Peterson proved herself a good Victory Bond 
salesman when she sang for the Loan in Newark one 
afternoon last week. There were several speakers but 
they failed to evoke in the crowd the kind of interest 
needed to bring the wanted results. Miss Peterson, see- 
ing the trend of affairs, decided it was up to her not only 
to live up to her patriotically given promise to sing the 
“Star Spangled Banner” but also to try her hand at sell- 
ing some bonds. So she accordingly offered to sing a 
second song and got $12,000 worth of bonds for it. 

Having an engagement to sing in New York that even- 
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ing, she could not continue with more song offerings. She 
wanted to see just how many bonds she could sell, how- 
ever, and in order to make the most of the short time 
which was left her, she autographed one of her Vocalion 
records and in a very few moments its sale realized an- 
other large bond. 


The Commonwealth Gives “The Pirates” 


The Commonwealth Opera Company presented “The 
Pirates of Penzance” in its second week at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, and kept up to the same high stand- 
ard — it set for itself in “The Mikado” the previous 
week. 

Florence Macbeth, making her debut with the company 
in the role of Mabel, won a genuine personal triumph and 
convincingly demonstrated the value which an artist of 
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her unusual caliber represents to a company presenting 
light opera. The music of Mabel is more difficult than 
that which falls to the lot of many grand opera heroines, 
and Miss Macbeth’s delightfully pure, clear voice and her 
most unusual vocal agility shed a real luster on the part. 
Another newcomer to the company was Warren Proctor, 
the Chicago tenor, who played opposite Miss Macbeth in 
the role of Frederic, a Birate Apprentice. He is not only 
a fresh, prepossessing young man in appedrance, but has 
a delightful voice and sings exceedingly well, so that the 
two principal roles were splendidly taken care of. The 
rest of the cast were in familiar roles, but they did them 
exceedingly well. Herbert Waterous brought the pirate 
chief across the river from ‘the: Park Theater; Frank 
Moulan’' was a very natty Major General, and William 
Danforth, in his very best role as a Sergeant of Police, 
only Josephine Jacoby, as Ruth, was heither convincing 
nor vocally accurate. The smaller roles were very well 
sung and acted by John Willard, Mabel Pierce, Gladys 
Caldwell and Sylvia Tell. The Commonwealth chorus is 
sheer delight and the scenery and lighting excellent. One 
only wishes that there might be a little more grease on 
the elbow of Max Bendix, for he is very apt to drag the 
tempos, 


“PEACE JUBILEE” KEYNOTE OF 
RUBINSTEIN WHITE BREAKFAST 


Annual Event of Prominent Music Club an Unusually 
Happy Event—An Imposing List of Honor Guests 
Dancing Girls, Representing the Allies, a 
Pretty Feature 


“Peace Jubilee” was the keynote of the sixteenth annual 
White Breakfast of the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, which was held in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, Saturday, May 3. 

Decorations in white were artistically carried out in the 
many yards of white bunting and white dogwood, An 
abundance of the latter was artistically arranged on the 
wall and in baskets on the tables of the hostesses. The 
effect of these with the hundreds of individual candles and 
the handsome white gowns and hats of the Rubinstein 
members and their guests pleased the eye exceedingly. 
Throughout, the scene in every way tasteful and con 
sistent, added greatly to the success of the day. Aside 
from the dogwood and apple blossoms, on the pillars of 
the ballroom were shields lettered in gold, bearing names 
of such fame as “Chateau Thierry,” “Argonne,” etc. White 
doves and airplanes hung gracefully over the tables 
throughout the room. A regulation silk American flag, a 
gift of the club, was kept in motion by means of electric 
fans and spotlights played upon it. Young women in 
white carrying shepherd crooks escorted the guests to the 
table and had general charge of the floor 

A miniature airplane model descended from somewhere 
and made its way to the president’s table. A carrier dove 
alighted; the same dove, by the way, as Mrs. Chapman 
announced, that carried the message from Mrs. Wilson at 
the opening of the First Liberty Loan with a silver carrier 
ring on its little leg; the same silver carrier that contained 
the war message to the Argonne Forest, brought to the 
president, a message of hope and peace which was read 
to those present. 

As usual the reception was held in the Astor Gallery, 
where Mrs. Chapman and the guests of honor received 
Following is the invited list of honor guests: Major Gen 
eral John F. O’Ryan, Brigadier General Cornelius Vander 
bilt, Frances Alda, Helen Boswell, Mrs. John Lewis 
Childs, Mrs. Abram I. Elkus, Hon. Abram I. Elkus, Brig 
adier General Charles I. Debevoise, Fay Foster, Mary 
Garrett Hay, Mrs. William Henry Hays, James H. Heron, 
Mrs. Leonard L. Hill, Mrs. Harry F. Lilly, Mrs. Howard 
MacNutt, Mrs. A. N. Palmer, Major James Pilcher, Mrs. 
James Pilcher, Mrs. Benjamin F. Prince, La Princess 
Lwoff, Captain A. Price Simmonds, Mrs. A. Price Sim 
monds, Emma C. Thursby, Mrs. Ralph Trautman, Mrs 
Cora V. Trow, Mrs. C. V. Twiss, Mme. Viafora, Mrs 
Barrett H. Witherbee, Commissioner F. A. Wallis, Mrs 
Charles S. Whitman, Mrs. Henry Wise Wood, Mme 
Chirga Yada, Mana-Zucca, Dr. Oscar H. L. Mason, of 
California; Redfern Hollingshead, of London: First Liew 
tenant Gaylord W. Elliott, U. S. R.; “Our Boys from 
Overseas,” and the officers of the club, 

The breakfast was served at prompt noon and here, in 
every detail, one recognized a master hand in arrange 
ments. Events moved on smoothly and one could feel the 
general harmonious atmosphere of this Peace Jubilee May 
Day. Mrs. Chapman very tactfully welcomed her guests 
A blessing was asked by Dr. Oscar H. S. Mason, of Cali 
fornia, and a trio consisting of Alma Bachmann, Eva 
May, and Helen Farnum sang the club grace. A very 
pretty episode was the wish gracefully offered by Mrs 
Chapman, while each guest lifted her candle and blew it 
out. Between. each chorus, dancing was very effectively 
introduced in the center of the room, where girls repre 
sented the Allies in appropriate costume and dance. These 
were Ruth Ramsdell, Florence Glover, Millicent Bishop, 
Florence Rudolph and Elise Bonwit, under the capabl 
direction of Kathleen Harding and Margaret Curtis. 

Mildred Graham, soprano, sang an operatic aria from 
“Herodiade,” “Il est doux, Il est bon” (Massenet), and 
an encore, “Bonjour Ma Belle.” Her singing was exceed 
ingly well liked. Redfern Hollingshead, tenor, was heard 
in French bergerettcs with splendid enunciation and fine 
vocal effect. He, teo, added an encore, “Dear Old Pal of 
Mine.” Ruth Peacy, contralto, gave effectively the aria 
from “Samson and Delilah,” entitled “Viens, mon Aider,” 
and as an encore Brewer's “Fairy Pipers.” A very sing 
able new trio, “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” by Caro 
Roma, was given by the trio. Interesting four-minute 
speeches by the guests of honor finished the afternoon pro 
gram. Notable among them were the ones by Hon. Abram 
I, Elkus, Major James Pilcher, James H. Heron, Mary 
Garrett Hay and Helen Boswell. 

Much credit is due Mrs. Charles G. Braxmar, chair 
man of the breakiast committee, for the smoothness and 
success of the exent. Dancing followed the formal pro 
gram. 

The sixteenth annual White Breakfast of the New York 
Rubinstein Club will go down in the records of the society 
as an unusually important event, emphasizing as it did in 
every detail the spirit of a “Peace Jubilee.” 


Schumann Club’s Last Meeting 

The last meeting of the 1918-19 season of the Schu 
mann Club was held Thursday, April 17, at the studio of 
its conductor, Perey Rector Stephens, 47 West Seventy 
second street, three days after the last concert of the sea 
son at Aeolian Hall, April 14. The usual annual election 
for the ensuing year took place, when the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. William T. Mullaly; first 
vice-president, Hilda B. Gelling (re-elected) ; second vice 
president, Mrs. B. Bechoff; secretary, Ethel M. Car 
diff (re-elected), and treasurer, Mrs. Malcolm J. Edger 
ton (re-elected). After the election the retiring presi 
dent, Mrs: H. F, Burns, expressed her appreciation for 
the co-operation of the club during her presidency, and 
expressed also to Mr. Stephens the appreciation of the 
entire club for his untiring efforts in bringing the club to 
its present professional standing. Mrs. Burns introduced 
the incoming president, Mrs. William T. Mullaly Mr 
Stephens spoke a word of appreciation to the members and 
retiring president. Deems Taylor, the well known Ameri 
can composer, whose “Chambered Nautilus” was sung by 
the club at the April 14 concert, was the guest of honor 
and addressed the members. 
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PRIZES TO STUDENTS TO BE 
FITCHBURG FESTIVAL NOVELTY 


Awards to Be Made by President Wallace, of Choral 
Society—Fine List of Soloists—Other Items 


Fitchburg, Mass. April 25, 1919.—Fitchburg’s annual 
music festival is to be held at City Hall on Thursday and 
Friday, May 8 and 9, with the largest and best prepared 
chorus that has yet participated in a local festival, assisted 
by an especially attractive array of visiting soloists and 
an orchestra of forty-five men, The chorus numbers 265 
voices and never before has this finely perfected organiza- 
tion been so thoroughly representative of the musical life 
activities of Fitchburg and its several adjoining 
towns. The festival program offers three concerts, fol- 
lowing the “Annual Presentation” on the afternoon of 
lhursday, May 8, when the winners of the cash prizes in 
the essay competition among students of the Fitchburg 
State Normal School and the Fitchburg High School will 
be announced and the prizes awarded. These prizes 
aggregate $300, being presented by President Herbert I. 
Wallace, of the Fitchburg Choral Society, for the best 
essays on musical subjects. The opening festival concert, 
on the evening of May 8, will present the chorus and or- 
chestra in Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
with Bechtel Alcock, tenor, as soloist. The second part of 
the evening’s program will offer solo and duet numbers 
by Anna Fitziu, soprano, of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, and Andres De Segurola, bass-baritone, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, closing with Gounod’s 
“Gallia,” by the chorus and orchestra, with Miss Fitziu as 
the soloist. Miss Fitziu will also be the vocal soloist at 
the second concert of the festival, the orchestral matinée 
on the afternoon of Friday, May 9. The third and closing 
concert will be on the evening of this date when César 
Franck’s “The Beatitudes” will be sung, with an especially 
uratifying list of soloists. These include Florence Hinkle, 
soprano; Merle Alcock and Elsie Baker, contraltos ; Lam- 
bert Murphy and Bechtel Alcock, tenors; Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, and Herbert Witherspoon, bass, all of New 
York. Nelson P. Coffin, conductor of the Fitchburg 
Choral Society for the past seven seasons, will conduct 
the evening concerts, while the orchestral matinée pro- 
gram will be conducted by Louis C, Eaton, of Boston. 
The orchestra, which has several other festival engage- 
ments in New England during the coming few weeks, will 
include forty-five carefully selected musicians from Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia, a majority of whom 
have served in a similar capacity at previous festivals in 
this city. One of the most gratifying features of the 
coming festival is that the distribution of season tickets 
has been accomplished entirely by mail, in response to a 
sufficient number of voluntary subscriptions to insure ca- 
pacity audiences at every concert. The demand for seats 
from out of town music lovers has also been especially 
pleasing, indicating a widening appreciation of the im- 
portance of the annual Fitchburg festival and the attrac- 
tiveness of its programs. Reservations of seats have been 
made for parties from Boston, Worcester, Springfield, 
Keene, N. H., and other points, while the cities and towns 
within a radius of twenty-five miles of Fitchburg will all 
be well represented. 

Pueips’ ORGAN PLAYING ENJOYED, 

Ralph L. Phelps, organist at the Calvinistic Congrega- 
tional Church, gave an enjoyable organ recital on the Si- 
inonds Memorial Organ, at that church, on Friday, April 
11, in connection with a department conference of clubs 
of the seventh and eighth districts of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, held in this city on that date. 

Mrs, Faxon Etecrep CHAIRMAN, 

Mrs. John G.. Faxon has been elected chairman of the 
music department of the Fitchburg Woman's Club for the 
ensuing year, 

Fox Pupu. Gives Recrra, at WomAN’s Cus, 

Frances Adleman, of Boston, one of the most promising 
and accomplished pupils of Felix Fox of that city, gave 
a piano recital in Wallace Halil before members and 
friends of the Fitchburg Woman’s Club on April 16, fas- 
cinating the entire audience with her really remarkable 
art and an especially charming personality. Compositions 
by Rachmaninoff, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Debussy, Liszt, 
and other composers, including well known standard com- 
positions favored by pianists as well as several novelties, 
made up an especially well balanced and pleasingly varied 
program. 


and 


Notes, 

The Page Concert Company, of this city, including 
Florence M. Hersom and Carolyn Keil-Staff, Dr. Ernest 
H, Page, and Milton C. Snyder, gave a concert at Ashby, 
Mass., on the evening of Wednesday, April 23, as a part 
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of the observance of the Ashby Odd Fellows of the 1ooth 
anniversary of the founding of the order. 

The Athalia Trio of this city, comprising Gladys Rooney, 
violin; Helen Blackwell, cello; and Hazel Townsend, 
piano, provided music for the annual reception to new 
members of the Fitchburg Woman's Club at Wallace Hall 
on April 23. 

Rae Kilmer, harpist, Elsie Luker, pianologist, and 
Sertha E, Morgan, reader, all of Boston, have been en- 
gaged to give the concert program of the annual anniver- 
sary observance of Lady Emma Chapter, Order of East- 
ern Star, at Masonic Hall, in this city on the evening of 
Tuesday, May 20. C, C. M. 


Ohio M. T. A. to Meet June 1-6 
The thirty-seventh annual convention of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Akron, Ohio, June 
1-6, and the following program has been arranged ten- 
tatively : 
AMORY AUDITORIUM—EVENING SESSIONS 


Tuesday evening, June 3—Ohio artist concert: Edna De Lima 
(Lima, Ohio), Cecil Fanning (Columbus, Ohio), Vera Barstow 
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(Cincinnati) and Tuesday Musical Club Chorus, Earle G. Killeen, 
director, 

Wednesday evening, June 4— Banquet (Portage Hotel), Mrs. 
F. A. Seiberling, toastmistress. Among the speakers will be Leonard 
Liebling, Marshall Bartholomew and others to be announced. 

cnuretey evening, June 5—Henry Burleigh and the Akron Jubilee 
Chorus, 

Frida 
Sokoloff, conductor, 

A garden party at Mrs. 
Hall, is set down for Thursday afternoon, 
will give an organ recital, 

At the theory conference, Harrison Le Baron (Oxford) is to be 
chairman. Other conferences are as follows: Voice, Thomas J. 
Kelley (Cincinnati); piano, Mrs. Stillman Kelley (Oxford); violin, 
Lynell Reed (Toledo); public school, civic music sessions; Ohio 
composers, Francesca De Lima (Akron); speakers, Alexander Hen- 
neman, Arts Publication Society, St. Louis; Katherine Locke, 
Youngstown, and Wilson G, Smith, Cleveland. 


evening, June 6—Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai 
Soloist to be announced. 

F. A. Seiberling’s home, Stan Hysset 
Horace Whitehouse 


All-American Program at Waldorf-Astoria 


An unusually attractive all-American program was ar- 
ranged by Joseph Knecht for the April 27 Sunday evening 
concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The orches- 
tra of that hostelry, under Mr. Knecht’s direction, played 
works by Reginald De Koven and Henry Hadley. The 
soloist was Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, who played Mana- 
Zucca’s novelette and Eddy Brown’s rondino. 





Katharine Goodson Tours with Melba 


Mme, Melba made her first appearance at the Covent 
Garden Opera (London), May 5, after making a concert 
tour of England in conjunction with Katharine Goodson. 
The two artists will give a joint London recital at Albert 
Hall, May 18. 
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HOCHSTEIN MEMORIAL CONCERT 


Rochester, N. Y., Pays Tribute to Its Dead Hero 

Rochester, N. Y., April 20, 1919.—The musicians of 
Rochester paid a spontaneous and touching tribute to 
the memory of the late David Hochstein, killed in 
action as a lieutenant with the A. E. F. The 
concert took place at Convention Hall, on Saturday 
evening, April 5. From the platform on which the 
young Rochester soldier-violinist stood in khaki scarcely 
more than a year ago and proved again the wizardry of 
his bow, came the sincerest and most beautiful tribute 
that music can pay to one who has loved it, while from 
the audience came solemn and reverent interest. 

Joseph T, Alling made a brief but stirring address of 
eulogy. As he finished he called on the audience to rise 
in a moment of silent, thoughtful tribute to the young 
hero-musician, who gave his life at the age of twenty-six. 

A chorus made up from many church choirs of the city 
and conducted by Oscar Gareissen, sang Gounod’s “Un- 
fold, Ye Portals,” Haydn’s “The Heavens Are. Telling” 
and Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus.” The orchestra was 
selected from members of the Rochester Orchestra and 
the Symphony Orchestra of Rochester and played under 
Hermann Dossenbach. Many of the musicians are just 
back from military or naval service, The funeral march 
from Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony received an impres- 
sive porfermence and two Grieg numbers were played. 

Alt Klingenberg, pianist, Arthur Hartmann, violinist, 
and Bederich Vaska, cellist, played a Brahms trio and 
were called back for two encores. No selections on the 
program were more appreciated for their delicate senti- 
ment and appropriateness than three of Hochstein’s own 
compositions, which he invariably played in his Rochester 
concerts, a minuet, a ballad and a waltz air arranged 
from a Brahms air, They were played last night by Mr. 
Hartmann, with Arthur Alexander at the piano. 

The exact amount of the proceeds from the concert 
has not been announced as yet. The money is to be 
banked under the name of the Soldiers’ Memorial Fund 
and will be the foundation of a fund that is expected to 
reach sufficient proportions to permit of the erection of 
some substantial and useful memorial to Rochester sol- 
diers who gave their lives. 

Members of the Hochstein family, including his mother, 
brother and sister, recently arrived from the Philippines, 
received a special invitation to attend the concert, and the 
center of the hall was reServed for relatives of soldier 
dead. Arrangements for the concert were made in an in- 
formal way by the musicians themselves. 


Edwin Evans Again Heard in Quaker City 

Philadelphia, Pa. April 27, 1919—Edwin Evans, the 
well known baritone who recently appeared with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, was heard in recital at Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., on Saturday evening, April 26, 
by a large and musically representative audience. Mr. 
Evans was in fine fettle for the occasion and he enthusi- 
astically plunged into the work of delivering his program 
with much artistic assurance and charm of manner. The 
choice of programs, by the way, is a particular branch of 
concert routine upon which Evans brings into play every 
advantage afforded by long experience and keen observa- 
tion, the occasion under discussion being no exception to 
the rule, for not only were the songs arranged with splen- 
did taste but there were seven decidedly meritorious “first 
time” compositions listed, five of which were written es- 
pecially for the soloist. These included, “Mother, My 
Dear,” Bryceson Treharne; Cyril Scott’s “Night Song;” 
“The Fairy Tales of Ireland,” Eric Coates; and the “ee 
Gypsy,” Ciough-Leighter. Tennyson’s “Break, Break, 
Break” as set to music by Easthope-Martin was splendidly 
done while “Terre Promise,” Forsyth, made a decided 
hit. Two Chinese tone poems, “On a Screen,” Li-Pa, 
and “The Odalisque,” Yu-hsi, given an unusual setting 
by J. A. Carpenter, were finely rendered, as was “Road- 
ways,” John Densmore. 

In a group of songs inspired by the war written by 
Bergen, Bawden, and Forsyth, the baritone had remark- 
able success, while old favorites of former recitals, in- 
cluding, “Little Mary Cassidy,” and an old Irish poem set 
to an old Irish melody were sung as only Evans can sing 
them. Stanley Addicks presiding at the piano proved a 
sympathetic and an efficient accompanist. Numerous en- 
cores were given, 


Patton and Gilbert for Chautauqua 
Walter Anderson, manager, of New York, has booked 
Fred Patton, bass-baritone, and Emma Gilbert, con- 
tralto, for the New York Chautauqua in July. They 
will appear in oratorio, etc., and as soloists with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 
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Concerning 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT; 


‘None of her familiar powers was reluctant. Crisp 
as of old was her touch; bright was her tone; clear 
from the keyboard rose the outline of her pieces; 
her rhythms kept the old incisiveness; at her will a 
phrase stood forth lambent. Once more, she was 
the clear-minded, the keen-fingered, the precisely 
designing pianist of her best days in Boston. Often 
also she was much more. Good to hear, 
especially in her, was the sober warmth of color, 
the clear tokens of musing, poetic mood with which 
she invested an Intermezzo of Brahms; the flashes 
of tonal humor with which she played Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s ‘Caprice Burlesque’; and the variety of 
voice that she found for her three Preludes from 
Chopin. At her hands they seemed more the im- 
provisations of the composer’s fancy than the set 
pieces of the concert hall. Most of all did she stand 
at maturity when she stretched high and wide the 
ample canvas of Liszt’s Sonata in B minor and filled 
it with the endless traceries of his tonal and roman- 
tic imagination in that manifold music. Upon it 
rose the Liszt of power and sweep in sheer ardor of 
mood: the Liszt who loved the mode ecclesiastic 
and also the mood sardonic; the Liszt who could 
go a-scaling the heavens, and yet could sound the 
music of the lusts of the flesh; the Liszt who could 
achieve the pomps of tone; but who cultivated as 
eagerly the note that twinges with despair. If this 
Sonata is the mirror of the man, painting in tones 
his own reflection, it was mirror also yesterday of 
the new depths and the new heights Mme. 
Samaroff has conquered as pianist.” 
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PITTSBURGH TALENT RAISES FUND 
FOR WOMEN’S CLUB HOUSE 


Army and Navy” Presented by Big Cast— 
Gretchen Morris with Male Chorus—Closing 
of Heyn Recitals 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 30, 1919.—Under the direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Mills Davis, the well known directors 


and coaches of amateur performances, a company of nearly 
including twenty-five principals, presented 


“The 


1.500 peopi 
‘The Army and Navy,” written by Mr Davis, at the 
Syria Mosque, four nights, commencing April 21 gd 


proceeds were to form the nucleus for a fund to build « 


club house for the Congress of Women’s Clubs of West- 


ern Pennsylvania 


The principals, chosen from the best local talent, in 
cluded Mrs. Thomas Crooks, Carl M. Carothers, Burton 
H. Mustin, Suzanne Keener, Alvin B. Speer, J. Floyd 
Steele, Josephine Joost. Mrs. Ralph W. Hastings, Mrs. 
Howard G. Stewart, Ralph W. Hastings, Harry E. Water- 
house, Charles C. Rodgers, D. L. M. DeVaux and Mabel 
King. Prof. Karl Heinrich, teacher of dancing at Pitt 
University, and Belle Tolozhka furnished classic dancing. 
lo Mr. and Mrs, Davis is all the credit due for the suc- 
cess of four excellent performances of “The Army and 
Navy.” Much praise is also due Jean Horn whose faith- 
fulness at the piano added further to the success of the 
play 

Gretcuen Morris Witn MALe CHorus. 

Friday evening, April 25, the Pittsburgh Male Chorus 

ave a second concert of the season in Carnegie Music 


lhe well balanced chorus under the baton of Charles 
Heinroth gave four groups of well selected compositions, 
rendering each song with excellent expression. Gretchen 
Morris, soprano from New York, was the assisting artist 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR 
New York Military Band 
SOO West 144th Street New York 


Hall 











MADAME 
BIANCHINI - CAPPELLI 


desires to announce the opening of her 
Conservatory of Vocal and Dramatic Arts, 
under her personal direction. 


Personally ENRICO CARUSO 


endorsed by 
55 EAST 60th STREET aad YORK 


Telephone, Plaze $1 
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Miss Morris has a pleasing voice of wide range and sym- 
pathetic quality. Her songs were well selected and ren- 
dered in a charming manner, The accompaniments were 
admirably played by Earl Mitchell and Edward Harris. 

The chorus also furnished the music for Founders’ Day 
Exercises in Carnegie Music Hall, Thursday afternoon, 
when its work was again heartily appreciated. 


Criosinc or Heyn Reciracs. 


One of the most enjoyable concerts of the season was 
that given by the Metropolitan Quartet, in Carnegie Music 
Hall, Monday evening, April 28, which marked the closing 
of the Heyn recitals for this season. 

The quartet composed of Frances Alda, soprano; Caro- 
lina Lazzari, contralto; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and 
Giuseppe De Luca, baritone, gave a program entirely oper- 
atic in style. For the first group, Mme. Lazzarj sang 
“Amour viens aider,” from “Samson and Delilah,” Mr. 
Martinelli, “Salut demeure,” from “Faust”; Mme, Alda, 
“Un Bel di,” from “Madame Butterfly,” and Mr, De Luca, 
“Largo al Factotum,” from “Barber of Seville.” These 
numbers were so enjoyed by the large and appreciative 
audience that each artist was recalled many times and had 
to sing one or two encores. In the second part of the 
program, a duet from “Madame Butterfly” was sung by 
Mme. Alda and Mr. Martinelli; a duet from “La Favor- 
ita” by Mme. Lazzari and Mr. De Luca. The prison scene 
from “Faust,” by Mme. Alda, Messrs. Martinelli and De 
Luca. As a fitting close for such a program, the popular 
quartet from “Rigoletto” was sung. The program was one 
of the most satisfying of the season. 

Gennaro Papi accompanied all of the singers with the 
exception of Mme. Alda, whose accompaniments were 
played by Miss Ballard and whose work was art 7) 


E. W. 


De Tréville Sings at Altar of Liberty 
witnessing the parade of the Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment up Fifth avenue, a large crowd assembled to hear 
Yvonne De Treéville sing her arrangement of the “Salute 
to the Flags,” from Donizetti's opera, “Daughter of the 
Regiment,” before the Altar of Liberty. The result was a 
noticeably large sale of Victory Bonds by the efficient 
corps of sellers. 


Before 


Aurelio Giorni Completes Tour 


Aurelio Giorni, a young and promising pianist, has just 
returned to New York after a successful concert tour cov- 
ering appearances in Evanston, Ill.; Chicago, Ill. (with 
orchestra) ; Davenport, Ia.; Pittsburgh, Pa., and York, Pa. 








For Composers: 


ZO=40CR4OZ~ 


For Conductors: 


For Singers: 


Studio: 545 West 111th Street - 


alter Henry Rothwell 


Announces SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES June 15th 


(Classes and Individual Instruction) 


All forms and structural designs of Composition, Orches- 
tration and the Technique of Orchestral Instruments. 


Score-Reading and the Technique of Conducting. 


Coaching in Operatic and Concert Repertoire. 


’Phone: Cathedral 5863 


New York 
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New Sam Fox Publications 


The Sam Fox Publishing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has just issued three new songs, one of them ‘ ‘Hats Off, 
the Flag.” This is one of the best patriotic songs that has 
come to the attention of the Musica, Courter reviewer. 
The words are sturdy and straightforward, without any 
mawkishness or false sentimentality, and the music is no 
jingling, cheap tune, but well written and of a character 
quite in keeping with the words. “Think, Love, of Me,” 
is a simple, straightforward song of the English ballad 
type, not hard to sing, yet very effective. Its quality is 
spoken for by the fact that Reinald Werrenrath includes 
it in his repertory. There is a violin obligato. “And Yet” 
is another bailad, by Jane Hathaway, composer of the fa- 
vorite, “I’m a-Longing fo’ You.” This is more elaborate 
than the preceding number, yet just as effective. The mel- 
ody is attractive without being banal, and the harmonic 
ground well worked out. It is dedicated to and sung by 
Sophie Braslau, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
There is an obligato for either violin or cello. The typo- 
graphical makeup and cover of all three songs are very at- 
tractive. 


Reuben Davies Accepts ‘Texas Directorship 


Reuben Davies, pianist, whose many successful concert 
appearances in New York during the past season have 
been mentioned frequently in the columns of the Muscat. 





REUBEN DAVIES, 
Pianist. 


Courter, has accepted the post of managing director of the 
Tronitz School of Artistic Piano Playing in Dallas, Tex. 
The present director and founder of the school, Phillip 
Tronitz, is returning to his home in Norway for an in- 
definite stay, and for a long time he has been trying to 
secure the services of Reuben Davies to carry on his work. 

Mr. Davies has previously been the director of the piano 
department in the Texas Woman’s College at Fort Worth, 
and his standing in the State both as concert artist and 
teacher is such that a few days ago a petition was sent to 
him, signed by forty of the patrons of the Tronitz School 
and other music loving people of Dallas, urging his return. 
He will leave New York for the South within a few days 
and will teach a summer class of six weeks there. 

Dallas is to be congratulated on securing such an ex- 
cellent artist. 


Miller Vocal Art-Science Lecture 


Invitations issued by Adelaide Gescheidt, exponent 
of Miller vocal art-science, Carnegie Hall, brought a 
large throng to her handsome studios, April 24, to hear 
a lecture by Dr. Frank E. Miller, with voice demon- 
strations by four Gescheidt pupils, on “True Forces of 
Voice.” The lecture was heard with utmost attention. 




















THE SOUTH ACCLAIMS ITS OWN CONTRALTO! 


EMMA ROBERTS 





Triumphs at 
Richmond Festival 


While HER 


agement of her artistry. 


encores, 





“Carneval” 
SOUTHERN GIRL 





COULD SING IT. 


Miss Roberts has 
BEAUTY, 
TROL 
SHE 
more effectiveness than operatic numbers is by no means a dispar- 
it was in the songs added as 
she was most effective. 
AS ONLY A 


ARIAS WERE 
“Carneval” of Fourdrain and the negro spiritual 
was sung with spirit and a gay abandon that was charming, 


—RICHMOND NEWS LEADER. 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1448 Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“Provided One of the Most Delightful Treats of the Whole Season.”—Henry T. Finck, The Evening Post 
“An Artist—Voice of Great Sensuous Beauty—Is Worth While.”—New York Tribune 
“Eminent Soprano Delights Aeolian Audience.”—The Morning Telegraph 
“Growth Is Shown.”—W. J. Henderson, The Evening Sun 


Proof of the Position Attained by 




















SUE HARVARD 























Two Capacity Audiences at Aeolian Hall, New York, During One Season 


Debut: October 18, 1918 


Though the musical season is in the sere and 
yellow leaf one of its most delightful events took 
place last night at Aeolian Hall, when Miss Sue 
Harvard gave her second song recital. Miss Har- 
vard has a voice and she is an artist; she has good 
looks, grace, and personal charm—in short, she 
has everything that spells success in the concert 
world. Her voice is, at least in the middle regis- 
ter, of great sensuous beauty, possessing almost 
the quality of a cello. In its upper reaches, too, 
when she does not force it, it has a rare purity of 
timbre. It is distinctly one of the finest young 
voices now to be heard on the concert platform. 

In her opening number, Piccini’s “Giammai 
Provai’” and Arne’s ‘‘When Daisies Pied and Vio- 
lets Blue,’ she was manifestly nervous and she did 
not do herself justice, but in James Greenhill’s 
delightful ‘‘Autolycus’s Song,” a song which de- 
serves to be far better known, she was herself, 
giving it with lightness, dash and fire. That she 
knew the uses of legato was apparent in Mozart’s 
“Ridente la Calma,” and her singing, largely with- 
out accompaniment,of Rimsky-Korsakow’s“Piesnia 
Lubashi” was a test both of her technique and her 
musicianship. 

Two old Welsh songs which followed, and par- 
ticularly a beautiful lullaby, she gave with ex- 

uisite charm. In fact, throughout the evening 
the only real defect in her singing was a lack of 
distinct enunciation, but a singer possessed of the 
intelligence of Miss Harvard ought speedily to 
correct this fault, a fault which indeed was not 
apparent in all her songs. Her audience was large 
and the flowers many. Miss Harvard is worth 
while.—G. V., New York Tribune. 


GROWTH IS SHOWN BY SUE HARVARD 


Sue Harvard, soprano, gave her second song 
recital last evening in Aeolian Hall. Her pro- 
gram had merit in respect of unconventionality 
and variety, although some very familiar numbers 
were found in the list.. Miss Harvard’s first re- 
cital disclosed a voice of good quality. In gradu- 
ation also she showed decided advance, and in 
warmth of tone and in color she exhibited new 
acquirements. Her best was indeed good. Her 
most satisfying achievement was the delivery of 


the unaccompanied air, “Piesnia Lubashi,’’ from 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s opera, “The Tsar’s Bride.” 
She sang this with ellence in tained phras- 
ing, with considerable variety of nuance and with 
well expressed feeling. 

Similar ffects were attained in Cosimo Botte- 
gari’s “Mio parto.”—W. J. Henderson, New York 


Sun. 





EMINENT SOPRANO DELIGHTS AEOLIAN 
AUDIENCE 

_ Sue Harvard radiated the full beauties of her 

fine voice at her recital at Aeolian Hall. She sang 

old Italian, modern French and many lovely 

American songs by Marion Bauer, A. D. Volpe, 

Pearl Curran and Ward Stephens. 


Russian and old Welsh lyrics and folksongs 
rounded out a highly interesting program, which 
became a genuinely artistic success in its perfec- 
tion of suitability and fine delivery by Miss Har- 
vard. A large audience expressed its admiring 


egg of the artist soloist and of Ward Ste- 
phens, the composer-pianist, whose accompani- 
ments completed the high quality of the recital.— 
The Morning Telegraph. 





One of the largest audiences seen in Aeolian 
Hall this season gathered for Miss Sue Harvard’s 
song recital last evening. This audience was ex- 
ceedingly enthusiastic and the floral tributes 
nearly buried the piano. Miss Harvard’s singing 
in a long and exacting program showed that she 
has me steadily in her art. Her delivery 
of the unaccompanied air from Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
opera, “The Tsar’s Bride,” with its long, sustained 
phrases, was an achievement of which she may 
well be proud. She also gave particular pleasure 
in two old Welsh songs, which, by the way, she 
sang in Welsh. Archaic airs, modern French 
songs, modern Russian songs, and songs in Eng- 
lish were also on her program.—New York Globe. 


Her voice has quality, her taste is good, and her 
intelligence is unmistakable. Miss Harvard’s pro- 
gram ran along conventional lines. This should 
be scored to her credit, perhaps, in that she did 
not display a too leaping ambition. Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow’s “The Song of the Bride,” sung without 
accompaniment, disclosed not only the charm of 
Miss Harvard’s voice, but her ability to sing on 
Alla Rawling, New York Evening 

orld. 


Second Recital: April 21, 1919 


She steadily improved, and when she reached 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s ‘“Piesnia Lubashi,’’ from the 
opera “The Tsar’s Bride,” she provided one of the 
most delightful treats of the whole season. 

This song is unaccompanied, and it lasts several 
minutes, yet so sure is Miss Harvard of her in- 
tonation that when the pianist at the end struck 
a chord she was absolutely true to pitch. To this 
merit were added unusual beauty of tone and 
charm of expression. Evidently, Sue Harvard has 
arrived. She had a full house and abundant ap- 
plause. r 

Some of the numbers on her program, like 
Moussorgsky’s trivial “Soroka,” were hardly worth 
while. One would have liked to hear her in some 
really great songs, by Grieg, Schubert, MacDow- 
ell, Franz, or Schumann. That, no doubt, will come 
next season. Charming was her reading of two 
Welsh songs. The piano parts were well played 
by Ward-Stephens, who was also represented by 
his own song, “Isla,” as was Marion Bauer by her 
“From Hills of Dreams.”—Henry T. Finck, The 
Evening Post. 


Miss Sue Harvard, an American soprano, whose 
first appearance here was in recital last autumn, 
gave a second similar entertainment last night in 
Aeolian Hall, and a large audience enjoyed her 


program. 

Miss Harvard has a good voice, rich in quality, 
with enough dramatic fiber for big things and suf- 
ficient sweetness for lighter and sentimental songs. 
She sang her numbers well enough to satisfy the 
most exacting of audiences. 

Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Song of the Bride” was 
sung unaccompanied, with lovely tone and with a 
sureness of pitch that speaks well for her musi- 
cianship. Two old Welsh songs likewise were de- 
lightful. The voice was good, particularly the 
high tones, but everything was done in an even 
tenor, and without the regard for diction and for 
coloring each word to suit the context, as French 
singers are wont to do. 

While monotony of style was evident toward 
the end of the program, Miss Harvard has so much 
to commend in the quality of her voice and in its 
use that faults can be forgiven.—New York Herald. 


LAURELS FOR SUE HARVARD 
One of the “Youngest Sopranos” Wins Aeolian 
Audience 


Sue Harvard, one of the youngest sopranos, 
gave a recital last night in Aeolian Hall. A large 
audience was present and she was justly applaud- 
ed throughout a program which was conducted 
along traditional song recital lines, beginning 
with old Italian arias and proceeding then with 
several Russian and two old Welsh songs. 

Thereafter a French group and songs by Amer- 
ican composers followed. 

Miss Harvard sings with discretion and intelli- 
gence which enabled her last night to do particu- 
lar justice to the French and American groups. 

The singer is deserving of a special commenda- 
tion for her genuine colorful singing of “Hom- 
ing,” by Theresa Del Rigo. In this song, Miss 
Harvard disclosed a very excellent sense of 
rhythm.—New York World. 








Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall - 


New York 
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After Summer's Rest at English Home 
She Will Make First Extensive Con- 
cert Tour of America—Enthusiastic 
Over New Venture — Metropclitan 
Appearances to Be Limited 








eee SSS 


P “I LOVE TO SING TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE,”’ 


—SAYS LENORA SPARKES 
The Metropolitan Opera Soprano 








that the Metropolitan Opera House has closed its 
doors for the summer months, many of the members of 
the company will wend their way toward points far dis 
tant. Among the first to pack up and cross the Atlantic 
ll! be Lenora Sparkes, the English soprano, who will sail 
May 10, very much delighted over the prospect of re 
joining her family in England 
All of the male members of the singer's family have 
een service in the recent war. According to Miss 





Mishkin, N. 


LENORA SPARKES, 


Soprano, 


Sparkes ‘One nephew spent four and a half years, all 
save three months, on the firing line and yet, luckily, he 
came through without a scratch. In fact, my sister’s two 
sons came through without a wound, but my brother’s two 
sons were both wounded. However, they are recovered 
now. You may imagine, perhaps, that the summer will 
be spent in resting with possibly a few concerts now and 
then, but not too many. Why? 

“When I return in the fall it will be to undertake my 
first extensive concert tour of America. While I have 
done some concerts here, the fact that prior to the war 
I returned home during the summer for concerts and ap- 
pearances at Covent Garden, made it impossible for me to 


¥ ar . 
a 


devote any time at length to concert work in America. | 
might add that I am better known this side of the water 
as an operatic singer, while in England it is just the other 
way around, 

“For next season it has been arranged with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company (with which organization Miss 
Sparkes has been associated for some time) to permit me 
to take more concert work and limit my time at the opera 
house to a certain number of appearances. 

“The new field will be most interesting, I feel sure! 
The few concert audiences I have appeared before were 
so receptive and the Americans give the artist every pos- 
sible chance. Concert singing appeals to me because it 
is more intimate than opera and in the former, a singer 
is given an opportunity to display his or her individuality. 
Besides, the concert audience does not mind showing its 
appreciation and tries in every way to make the artist 
happy. My brief experience has been exceedingly delight- 
ful; what I gave, the audiences grasped—that’s why I love 
to sing to the American people. They are so very under- 
standing.” 

When asked about program construction, Miss Sparkes 
said that she would include in her coming programs sev- 
eral operatic arias, a modern group of French or other- 
wise, and another of American songs. When the modern 
English school was mentioned the singer said 

“Yes, I shall include a number of English songs, too, 
for being English, I can, naturally, get into the spirit of 
them at once, while with the American ones it takes a bit 
longer to get into the mood. Yet, when I come back from 
England, I will be better prepared to discuss our modern 
school, which before the war was jumping too modern 
Now, I understand, that the composers are getting back 
to real melody. What I am really hoping for, you know, 
is for the time when music will be what it should be! 
Melodic and harmonious instead of upsetting!” 


Arthur Klein Plays at Musical Art 


Arthur Klein, an artist-pupil of Edwin Hughes, was 
heard by a responsive audience at the Institute of Musical 
Art on Friday evening, April 25. Mr. Klein played ex- 
ceedingly weil; he has a splendid technic, rhythm, and a 
fine, even tone. He offered much of interest to his hear- 
ers in the following program: Fantasy and fugue in G 
minor, Bach-Liszt; rondo in A minor, Mozart; sonata, op. 
110, Beethoven; fantasy pieces, op, 12, Schumann; etude 
de concert in F minor, Liszt; ballade in A flat major, 
Chopin. 


Success Follows Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” 


Harriet McConnell continues to have tremendous suc- 
cess with Mana-Zucca’s song, “Star of Gold,” out West, 
where she is singing this song daily, while on tour with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under Emil Ober- 
dorfer’s direction. Christine Langenhan also sang it in 
Portland, Ore. This week it is being sung by John Hand, 
Irene Williams, Martha Atwood and Emily Pollok. The 
choruses of the Mozart Society and Rubinstein Club per- 
formed it at their final concerts. It is now being pub- 
lished for mixed voices, 
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Lirrte Mapam Burrerly 1S GOING To FLIT .) 


TAMAKI MIURA. 
The fact that the Tamaki Miura Opera Company is draw- 
ing capacity houses in the West and that the celebrated little 
Japanese prima donna is “packing new admirers into her 
heart” accounts for the inspiration received by the cartoon- 
ist who sketched the above that appeared in the Los Angeles 
Daily Times of April 5. 





Sawyer Artists Kept Unusually Busy 


Louis Graveure had a triumphant tour in California, 
singing in six consecutive concerts over 200 songs, all from 
memory. At his concert in San Francisco on April 6, he 
received an ovation. On Saturday, May 3, he will give 
his final recital of the season, at Aeolian Hall, New York 
City. 

After the close of the opera season, Marie Tiffany, so- 
prano, left to tour the Middle West, opening in Toledo 
with the Eurydice Club, April 24. 

Since his discharge from the army on January 6, Percy 
Grainger’s Spring bookings have been nothing short of 
phenomenal, coming as they did at the height of the sea- 
son 1918-19. The following are his dates since his return 
to the concert platform: February 2, Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Carnegie Hall, New York City; February 25, Ru- 
binstein Club, New York City; January 27, Bagby Musical, 
New York City; March 11, Bangor, Me.; March 12, Lewis- 
ton, Me.; March 13, Bangor, Me.; April 7, Aeolian Hall, 
New York City; April 14-15, Winnipeg, Can.; April 19, 
Aeolian Hall, New York City; April 21, Montclair, N. J.; 
April 24, Toronto, Can.; April 25, London, Can.; April 
30, Baltimore, Md.; May 14, Utica, N. Y.; May 17, Spring- 
field Festival, Springfield, Mass. 


Simmions Pupils in Demand 


Lucille Simmions, an artist-pupil of Louis Simmions, has 
been engaged to sing leading roles with the Del Rivero 
Company in Mexico City. Bernardo Olshansky, another 
artist-pupil, will appear as soloist with Nahan Franko at 
Willow Grove Park, Pa. Ruby Leeser, lyric soprano, who 
has studied with Mr. Simmions several years, is singing 
successfully at the Pier, Atlantic City. Beatrice Bowman, 
coloratura-soprano, is now on a successful tour through- 
out the New England States. Adrianna Carl, contralto, 
made an exceptionally favorable impression recently in 
recital at Troy. N. Y. 


z 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, HELD AT SHERRY’S, THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 24, 1919 

Reading from right to left at the speakers’ table are the following: Joseph Renhall, H. W. Madden, R. W. Tebbs, recording secretary and business manager ; William Crawford, Edward 

Kellogg Baird, H, Wheelock Pooler, treasurer, Mrs. R. W. Tebbs, Wilson A. Burrows, Fifine Pressler, Dr. John P. Munn, vice-president, Mrs. Orlando Rouland, Charles M. Schwab, 

president, Clara B, Spence, vice-president, Orlando Rouland, seoretary, Mrs. Charles M. Schwab, Carl F. Ahlstrom, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, John A. Poynton, James Bertram, Walter 
Bogert, Roland Holt, Frederick L, Comstock, Frank L, Sealy, A. J, 8, Machin, George F, Stranahan. 
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New May Numbers of 


Columbia 
cords 


-Ponselle’s First 
“Butterfly” Record 


It is more than Ponselle who sings ‘Un 
Bel Di Vedremo.”’ It is Butterfly sing- 
ing her heart out in longing ioe her 
lover’s return. A record that justifies 
the critics’ acclamation of Ponselle as one 
of the world’s great dramatic sopranos. 


49571—$1.50 
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{Seidel Glorious in 
. ‘Gypsy Airs” 


Slow opening notes—then fiery passages 
—Toscha Seidel at his best. The range of 
these haunting “Gypsy Airs’’—from a 
maelstrom of passion to a mere suggestion 
of sound—gives this young Russian genius 
every chance to show you his intense 
emotion and the brilliance of his superb 


technique. 49564—$1.50 


Stracciari 
Rollicks Through 
“Funiculi-Funicula !” 


Asa boy in Naples, Stracciari sang this 
rollicking air. His splendid baritone 
makes it a thing of rhythmic beauty. At 
the sound of his voice you fairly see 
Vesuvius standing out against the spark- 
ling blue waters of the Bay of Naples. 





a 

























New Columbia Records 78104—$1 .00 
po A hg tte COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
pee dy yr New York 
) $y ¢ yA London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Canadian Factory: 54 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
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GABRILOWITSCH DEMONSTRATION 
FOLLOWS DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA’S FINAL. CONCERTS 


At Close of Final Series Brass Section Starts “Auld 
Lang Syne” and All Take Up the Strain—Popular 
Conductor Obliged to Make Speech—Other 
Musical News 


Detroit, Mich. May 1, 1919.—Among the events of an 
unusually rich musical season, the closing concerts of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra must take first rank, not 
mly because of their intrinsic musical value but because 
of the remarkable demonstrations accorded Ossip Ga-- 
brilowitsch, conductor of the orchestra. At the first of 
the fourteenth pair of subscription concerts, given at the 
Arcadia, Thursday evening, April 24, he was both soloist 


and conductor. The program opened with the Beethoven 
symphony No. 7, in A major, which has given a scholarly 
reading and a wonderfully smooth rendition. This was 
ollowed by the Mozart concerto, No. 2, in D minor. At 
of it the There a wealth 


the close house 


went wild was 
oi floral tributes that banked the stage, many of them 
from civie societies, and after innumerable recalls the 
iudience stood and welcomed him with hands and voice, 
the orchestra also standing and applauding. 

\fter the intermission Mr. Gabrilowitsch played a con- 
cert piece in F minor for piano and orchestra by Weber 
n a manner that brought out its every possibility. A 
pirited interpretation of the “Tannhauser”’ overture 
closed the program, Julius Sturm, of the cello section, 
onducted during the solo numbers 

FourtTeentu “Por.” 

(he fourteenth popular concert given Sunday after- 

ion, April 27, was devoted to works of Tschaikowsky. 
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The program opened with the “Pathetique” symphony. 
It was the first time that a symphony had been given at 
a “pop,” but it was listened to with evident enjoyment and 
received with enthusiasm. Graham Harris, of the first 
violin section, was the soloist and played the first inove- 
ment of the violin concerto. Mr. Harris has become a 
great favorite with Detroit audiences and is always hearti- 
ly welcomed. The program closed with the “March Slav.” 
At the finish the audience refused to leave and the scenes 
of Thursday ecvening and Saturday afternoon were re- 
peated, with this difference, that when Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
was greeted by the orchestra and audience standing, the 
brass section began to play “Auld Lang Syne,” which was 
quickly taken up by the remainder of the band. At its 
close Mr. Gabrilowitsch bowed his acknowledgments to 
the orchestra and the audience and left, but was azain re- 
called amid cries for a speech. In a few well chosen 
words he thanked them and modestly said that whatever 
success there had been during the season was due to the 
men and to the audience. 

The conduct of the audiences during these last concerts 
was so entirely unprecedented that it was an eloquent 
tribute to the man who has demonstrated that he is a born 
leader. 

Orrnevs CLup Gives CONCERT. 

The Orpheus Club, a male chorus of twenty-five select- 
ed voices, now in its eighteenth season, gave the second 
concert of the year to its sustaining members at the Hotel 
Statler, Tuesday evening, April 29. Charles Frederic 
Morse, the director, succeeds in bringing his chorus to a 
perfection of attack, shading and interpretation all too 
seldom heard by choral bodies, and maintains work which 
is not only a credit to his ability as a director but which 
gives the city an organization of which they are justly 
proud. Among. the numbers were “Glorious Levent by 
Rachmaninoff ; “The Four Winds,” by E. T. Davies; “The 














EDWIN HUGHES 


The Distinguished “American Pianist 























One of the most enjoyable of the many pian- 
ists who have appeared in New York during the 
last few seasons.— New York Tribune. 
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ELEANOR 


Dramatic Soprano 


From the Leading Italian Opera Houses 
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Teatro Regio, Parma. 
Ponchielli, Cremona. 
Massimo, Palermo. 


Carlo Felice, Genoa. 
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dal Verme, Milan (two seasons). 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA, 
The pianist composer, who believes teaching is a recreation 


and not a task, as explained in last week's issue of the 

Musical Courier. She is an artist who thoroughly enjoys 

working with her pupils and giving them all the ——— 
and advantages that are hers. 





Hand Organ Man,” Othegraven; “Soumi’s Song,” Franz 
Mair, and an arrangement of “Bendemeer’s Stream.” 

Djina Ostrowska and Phillip Abbas, harpist and cellist 
of the Detroit Orchestra, were the assisting soloists. 


Buitpinc To Be Known As OrcHestra HALL, 

As told in last week’s Musicat Courter, the hopes, so 
long deferred, of music lovers in Detroit seem to be real- 
ized. At the close of the most brilliant musical season the 
city has ever known comes the announcement that tlie De- 
troit Symphony Society has purchased a site for a new 
music hall and has begun to raze the buildings that are 
on the site to make room for the new structure. In the 
past tense of the auxiliary lies the difference between this 
and other announcements. Before it has been “will” in- 
stead of “has.” Small wonder that for a short time every 
one seemed dazed by the suddenness of it all; now, how- 
ever, there is the keenest interest being manifested. The 
first plans have been discarded as inadequate, but things 
are being accomplished with Aladdin like celerity. 

The building will probably be known as Orchestra Hall 
and will be first and foremost the home of the orchestra, 
having in addition to the concert auditorium the execu- 
tive offices of the Symphony Society. It will be a model 
of modern music hall and theater construction and will 
be designed not only to accommodate the orchestra, but 
grand opera, concert and especial theatrical attractions. 

The seating capacity will be approximately 2,200 and 
will include a series of boxes in horseshoe form. Every 
precaution will be taken to assure perfect acoustic preper- 
ties and an unobstructed view of the stage from every 
seat in the house. There will be ample parking facilities 
about the inall and it is easily reached by street cars from 
every part of the city. 

The completion of the hall by the first of October is as- 
sured, and the diagram of seating arrangements will be 
on view shortly, so that reservations for next season’s 
concerts may be made. 

The building of the new music hall marks a new era in 
the musical history of Detroit, and without underrating 
in any measure those who have labored so hard in the 
past for musical uplift in the city, its coming at this time 
is due in large measure to the genius and tenacity of pur- 
pose of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. When one realizes what he has 
accomplished in one season, there comes also the realiza- 
tion that in addition to his unquestioned and unusual 
musical ability he possesses that rare characteristic of 
being able to make others catch his vision and to inspire 
them with iis own optimism, and has succeeded in mak- 
ing business men of Detroit understand that a great sym- 
phony orchestra is one of the biggest assets a city can 
possess. 

Aupiences No LoNcer Corp. 

Time was when visiting artists were wont to complain 
of the indifference and coldness of audiences here. Now 
that has changed. It is as though Mr. Gabrilowitsch has 
by means of his own musical temperament led his audi- 
ences into the warmth of emotional expression, and it has 
been an interesting process to observe. Such a demon- 
stration took place at the last of the symphony concérts 
was unprecedented in the annals of music here. 


DeVoe to Give PHILHARMONIC CouRsE, 

Among the prominent concerts that will be given in the 
new hall in addition to the symphony concerts will be the 
Philharmonic Course under the management of James 
E. DeVoe. Mr. DeVoe is one of the pioneers in the con- 
cert business and has faced many hours of discourage- 
ment and apparent defeat. However, his season this year 
was a most brilliant one and he added much to his past 
reputation for giving the best in music. His list of at- 
tractions for next year promises to be better than ever, so 
that the new Orchestra Hall will be a busy center of musi- 
cal activity. J. M. §. 


Graduate Pupil of Guy Williams Plays 


A Musica Courter repert says that Geneva Postal gave 
the first graduation program of the closing season of the 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art, playing most acceptably 
a Bach prelude and fugue, the Beethoven sonata, op. 26, 
and numbers by Faure, Sinding, and Mendelssohn. 
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TENNESSEE FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS’ CONVENTION 
TO TAKE PLACE JUNE 23 


Meetings to Be Held in Chattanooga—Music Club 
Programs—Creatore Opera Successful 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 1, 1919—The annual violin 
concert of the pupils of Josef O. Cadeck took place recent- 
ly at Cadek Conservatory. There were thirty or forty par- 
ticipants. The playing of a senior and a junior orchestra 

was an enjoyable feature of the occasion. 
FepeRATION OF Music CLuss’ CONVENTION, 

Announcement is made by Mrs. John Lamar Meek, of 
this city, presideat of the Tennessee State Federation of 
Music Clubs, that the annual State convention will be 
held in Chattancoga, June 23. Mrs. Morris Temple and 
Josef O. Cadek were appointed a committee on program, 
and W. H. Pryor, Mrs. L. G. Walker and Edith Carter 
were chosen a committee on arrangements at a recent 
meeting calied by Mrs. Meek. 

TiuMANE Society RECITALS. 

Under direction of Daisy Barrett, of the Humane So- 
ciety, recitals on two evenings were given by Ilya Schkol- 
nik, violinist; Constance Alexander, soprano, and Imogen 
Peay, pianist. The recitals were well attended, 

Music Ciup ProcRraMs. 

Two events of interest given recently were the programs 
before the Chattanooga Music Club, arranged by Howard 
L. Smith and Mrs. W. L. Scott, respectively. Mr. Smith 
conducted the ladies’ chorus, which sang a lullaby (Gil- 
christ), an arrangement of Cadman’s “Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,” “Fly, Singing Bird, Fly’ (Elgar), “I Know 
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a Lovely Garden” (D’Hardelot), and “The Lost Chord,” 
by Sullivan, Mrs. George Lawton and Abbie Palmer gave 
a piano number. Mrs. Scott’s quintet, composed of Mrs. 
Scott, Genevieve McCue, Juanita McCue and Inez Forst- 
ner gave a program of modern elassics. 

SUCCESSFUL, 


CREATORE OPERA COMPANY 


The event most talked of in music circles lately in this 
city was the coming of the Creatore Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which was heard in “Aida” on Monday night and in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘ “Pagliacci” on Tuesday night. 
The result of the two operatic evenings will be to establish 
a spring operatic festival each year similar to that in At- 
lanta. The movement is meeting with encouragement and 
is well under way, the sponsoring organization—the Music 
Club—to be assisted by the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs. 


Community Concerts WELL ATTENDED. 


Warren Kinsey, of Fort Oglethorpe, new community 
song leader in this city, is meeting with much success in 
conducting the community concerts each Sunday afternoon 
at the Bijou. Several of the bands of Fort Oglethorpe, 
the orchestra club cf Cadek Conservatory, and many of the 
leading soloists of the city have been appearing on the 
programs. 


Musical. CLugs Busy. 


The musical organizations of this city that have held 
meetings recently are the MacDowell Club, that gave a de 


lightful program at Hotel Patten; the Music Circle, with 
Mrs. Nevins Sloan, and the Mutual Benefit or “M-B” 
Club, which met with Mrs. W. F. Ruoff. Much gloom 


was cast over musical circles this month by the death, a 
few weeks ago, of Marguerite Warner Littleton, soprano, 
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poetess and composer, who passed away at her home near 
Orchard Knob. 
NorEs, 

Roy Lamont Smith, composer, pianist and instructor, ex 
pects to spend his vacation in the West, visiting in Utah 
and California. 

Many programs of note marked the Eastertide. Among 
the most interesting was the cantata, “The Glory of the 
Resurrection,’ by A. Mertens and Charles Gilbert. Spross, 
which was sung at Centenary Church under direction of 
Mrs, W. L. Scott, choir leader. The sopranos of the oc- 
casion were Mrs. Scott and Mrs. J. T. Jones, of Hixson. 

Under direction of Mrs, Terrel Clemons, many inter- 
esting musical numbers are introduced at the meetings of 
the Chattanooga Woman’s Club, the largest woman’s or 
ganization here. Mrs. Clemons is in charge of the musical 
department, which gave an excellent program recently at 
Hotel Patten. 

Interest continues to grow in the work of the Orchestrai 
Club, presided over by Professor Cadek, Two programs 
were given by them this spring—one before the Music 
Club, the other at the community concert. 

The MacDowell “pop” concerts given by the MacDowell 
Club each week at Hotel Patten have presented a number 
of attractive programs and have drawn much talent from 
time to time from among the soldier musicians of Fort 
Oglethorpe. K. M. V 


Saar to Teach in Portland 
Louis Victor Saar, the well known St. Louis musician, 
is going to Portland, Ore., this summer, where he will 
conduct a normal course for teachers, offering the pro 
gressive series of piano ‘essons which is published by the 
Art Publication Society of St. Louis. 
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CLASS OF 1918 





Some Prominent Singers Who 
Have Studied at the A. Y. Cor- 
nell Summer School: 

FORREST LAMONT 


Chicago Opera 
MILDRED GRAHAM 


Soloist New York Oratorio Society St 
April 17th 


GEORGE REARDON 
Riaito and Criterion Male Quartets 


CHARLES HART 


Leading Tenor, Association 


Soprano Matthen 


Passion, 


Baritone 


Tenor—Concert and Oratorio, (Victor and Edison Records) 
ELLIOT SHAW 
Baritone—Soloist Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church, Last 
Orange, N. J., (Vietor Records) 
REED MILLER 
Tenor—Soloist St. Thomas's Church, New York—Concert 
and Oratorio 
JOHN CAMPBELL 
Tenor—Soloist Marble Collegiate Church N ete York 


American Singers 


ROBERT ARMOUR 
Weber Male Quartet 


Society of 


Tenor 
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A. Y. CORNELL, 607-8 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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FLORENCE MACBETH. 
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“ AMERICA FIRST FOR AMERICAN SINGERS SHOULD 
BE OUR SLOGAN,” SAYS FLORENCE MACBETH 


Distinguished Soprano, Who Is Appearing in Leading Roles with the Commonwealth Opera Company, 
Believes the Public in This Country Wants Opera in Our Own Tongue—Only Unfaithfulness 
of Americans Could Prevent Success of New Venture 








66] AM encouraging the Commonwealth Opera venture at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, because it is a legitimate 
and laudable endeavor to present opera in our native tongue. Granted it is not grand opera, but there is a 
paucity of American grand opera productions, partly because in the past so little encouragement has been given to 
American composers by the presentation of their productions and chiefly because the American public has been coni- 
tent for the slogan ‘America First’ to apply to everything except music. 50 says Florence Macbeth, who is appear- 
ing in the leading roles in the “Pirates of Penzance,” “Gondoliers” and “The Geisha,” with the Commonwealth Asso- 
ciation. ; : 
THE Society OF AMERICAN SINGERS DESERVED SUCCESS. 

“What did you think of the recent enterprise at the Park Theater ?” she was asked. = ie 

“Why, I think it was a splendid idea. The Society of American Singers, they called the organization, and the 
name made me think of the song ‘The Americans Come!’ And I must admit it is time they did come in this land of 
harmony.” : : Mis a 

“But the Society produced grand opera in Italian and other languages, did it not? ; 

“Of course it did and like all other opera companies failed to get the full support of the American people, yet as 
soon as light opera was put on and our native tongue was used, the public immediately supported it and the season 
ended in a glorious success.” — % 

“Then you think the public wants opera in our own tongue?” — ‘oes 

“Want it? I know they do. The proof lies in William Wade Hinshaw’s success with the Society of Ameri- 


can Singers.” ‘ “ 
Woutp Not Exciupe Foreign Opera AND ForeEIGN ARTISTS. 
“But you would not exclude forcign opera and foreign artists, would you?” 
“Certainly not. The world in general owes much to the old world operas, for they are very much like episodes 
in history set to beautiful music, and with their pathos and tragedy take us out of the present day artificialdom of 
life; but I do say that in our country they should not simply monopolize the stage to the almost total exclusion of 


native genius.” 


“What of the artists?” ; a sia a‘ 
“Why, the same views apply. Who can forget Adeline Patti, Jenny Lind, Tetrazzini and others of past days? 


Or the great conductors who gave us of the best of themselves and their artists? But again the monopoly should be 
limited and native genius encouraged. Surely America and American artists, whose antecedents have been schooled 
in the best music for generations, have passed the learning stage. 
Tue AMERICAN PusLic THE Best Jupce. 

“But they say that Americans do not possess the artistic temperament for opera.” 

Miss Macbeth smiled. “Well, who are they? Not the American public. No, of course not! Not the artists 
themselves. Of course not again! Who is left? Why, the artists who are not American. _Are they the best judges 
of what the American public should have and want? I recently played Gilda in ‘Rigoletto’ with one of the greatest of 
present day Italian artists, and although he had demurred at the idea at first, he said to me after the performance, 
‘Splendid, I want you always to play the part of Gilda with me. 

COMMONWEALTH VENTURE SURE TO SUCCEED. 

“What of the financial success of Director Stewart's venture, then? You think he'll succeed?” 

“Succeed? Well, it is the first time light opera has been given with the pick of American grand opera artists, and 
if he does not, then the American public should adopt the slogan ‘America last’ in music. But he will succeed, He 
is a genius at organization; a past master himself, he has been fortunate in his selection of artists ; he is backed by 
the leading music lovers of the country, and every artist including myself is devoted to the task of placing America in 
the foreground of music. Yes, he'll succeed—only the unfaithfulness of Americans could prevent it; but I’ve never 
known Americans to fail America yet, and as an American, heart and soul in it, I know they never will. 





Another Tarasova Concert, May 12 


Owing to the unusual interest aroused by the success 
of Nina Tarasova, the Russian soprano, at the Maxine 
Elliott Theater, April 27, she will give a second even- 
ing of Russian folksongs and ballads, especially writ- 
ten and arranged for her, at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Monday evening, May 12. 


American Music Optimists’ Concert, May 11 


The American Music Optimists, Mana-Zucca 
founder and president, will hold its tenth concert at 
Chalif’s, 163 West Fifty-seventh street, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 11. The artists will be Harvin Lohre, 
tenor; Inez Barbour, soprano; Rosolino De Maria, 
cellist; Gitta Weinstock, pianist; Betty McKenna, so- 


prano, and Messrs. A. Del Vecchio, F. Gentile and Anti-Vivisection Society Gives Benefit 


A. Gentile, who will be heard in a trio for flute, oboe 
and clarinet, by Albert Chiaffarelli. The composers 
represented will be A. Walter Kramer, Rhea Silberta, 
Henry Hadley, A. Bimboni, MacDowell, Gitta Wein- 
stock, Sternberg, Louis Koemmenich and Albert Chi- 
affarelli, Miss Silberta and Messrs. Hadley, Bimboni 
and Koemmenich will accompany their compositions 
at the piano. 


Amy Ellerman Sings “Thou Immortal Night” 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, is singing Meta Schumann's 
song, “Thou Immortal Night.” She recently gave it at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and is to keep it on her programs for 
the coming season. All singers looking for a “big” Ameri- 
can song should inspect this composition. 











Coming to America in September 








THE WORLD FAMOUS 
QUARTET of SOLOISTS 


FROM THE 


SISTINE CHAPEL CHOIR 


(Watican, Rome) 








A Concert Offering of Extraordinary Interest, Certain to Attract Multitudes 











FOR AVAILABLE DATES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, ADDRESS 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
(By arrangement with the Lyric Concert Company) 

















A benefit performance arranged for the New York Anti- 
Vivisection Society by Khyva St. Albans took place at 
the Selwyn Theater on Tuesday afternoon, April 22. There 
was a good audience on hand and the program offered 
much of interest. There were two sketches which were 
acted by the members of Oscar Saenger’s opera class; the 
first, “Under the Sign of the Cross,” adopted from the 
Polish drama by Zulawski, and “The Marriage of Jean- 
nette,” a charming little light opera, which has not been 
heard here for years. 

The cast for the former included: Agathe Barsescu as 
the Abbess, Ethel Wenk as the Sister Superior, Khyva St. 
Albans as Psyche, Elsa Sheriden as a nun, Anna, a little 
country girl, Brandon Peters, the Chaplain, and H. D. 
Blakemore, Knight Errant of the Sun. The nuns were 
represented by the Misses Haughey, Larson, Stevens, 
Branthoover, NeCollins, Ginader, Baehr and Selig, and 
Messrs. Carton, Leigh, Moore and Santat were the cour- 
tiers. It was well acted and special mention must be 
given to Miss St. Albans, who did a splendid bit of work. 
She is, indeed, a talented actress. 

“The Marriage of Jeannette” attracted, perhaps, the 
greater interest inasmuch as it was sung by two especially 
gifted young people. Melvena Passmore and Richards 
Hale handled the leading parts like veterans. Miss Pass- 
more displayed a coloratura soprano voice of much range 
and sweetness and acted with agility, while Mr. Hale’s 
rich and well trained baritone voice and equally as satis- 
factory acting, won the audience at once. The music was 
rather pleasing and there were one or two arias which 
particularly caught the audience’s fancy. Arthur E. Bul- 
gin and Dorothy Stevens handled the smaller parts ac- 
ceptably. 

Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
gave a beautiful rendition of “Un Bel Di,” from the fa- 
vorite Puccini opera, “Madame Butterfly,” which was then 
followed by “A Venetian Moon Fantasy,” danced by Ivan 
Tarasoff, of the Russian Imperial Ballet and his company 
of sixteen. The Saenger pupils who participated were: 
Richards Hale, Rita Lind, Arthur E. Bulgin, and Bertha 
Grimshaw. 

The afternoon was one of distinct pleasure and the 
young singers-who took part showed excellent training. 
Mr. Saenger is to be congratulated upon the results 
achieved. The orchestra, under Gustav Hinrichs, fur- 
nished the music. 


Helen McCarthy Re-engaged for Stamford 


Helen McCarthy, the young coloratura soprano, who 
started her concert career this season with a number of 
musicales, was engaged as soloist at Stamford, Conn., on 
Sunday, April 13, and met with splendid success. Her 
selections included “Oh, for the Wings of a Dove” and 
“Jerusalem,” aria from “St. Paul,” Mendelssohn; and 
“Palms,” by Faure. The young artist has been re- 
in the same city for the coming season, and expects te do 
considerable concert work, for many engagements are now 
being booked by her manager, Annie Friedberg, 
McCarthy is one of the few Irish-American 
singers in this country. 
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NINA TARASOVA 


SECOND RECITAL 
Aeolian Hall, Monday Evening, May 12, at 8.15 


SHE HAS YOUTH, SHE HAS BEAUTY, SHE 


May 8, 1919 





Rane, Or coven Sorumneneys Russian Singer Has Her Audience 
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“RUSSIAN SINGER HAS HER AUDIENCE 
SHOUTING APPROVAL.” 


“MISS NINA TARASOVA’S ART SUG- 
GESTS YVETTE GUILBERT AT FIRST 
RECITAL.” 

Shouts ‘of “Bis! Bis!” rang in Maxine El- 
liott’s Theater last night when Nina Tarasova, 
a young and pretty Russian singer, appeared 
for the first time in America, giving a costume 
recital of Russian folksongs. 


over her forehead, and spread out her arms as 
she sang “On, Driver, On,” a song of banished 


Shouting Approval.— New York 
Herald, April 28, 1919. 


Nina Tarasova’s Art Suggests 
Yvette Guilbert at First Recital. 
back her head, tossing her bobbed veddial heir —New York Herald, April 28, 1919. 


HAS TALENT; IN FACT SHE IS AN ART- 
IST, and, therefore, the honors of the day must 
go to her. The enthusiasm with which she was 
received last night was justly earned and well 
deserved.—The Evening World, April 28, 1919. 


Nina Tarasova, a Russian contralto, gave her 
first recital of folksongs and ballads in the 
Maxine Elliott Theater last night. HER SUC- 
CESS, due to a charm of personality rarely en 


countered, WAS IMMEDIATE AND VERY 
LARGE. THE HOUSE, QUITE FULL, 
STORMED AWAY FOR ENCORES AND 


FAVORITE DITTIES with a familiarity which 





love, the audience that crowded the house ap- 
plauded and shouted. 

Miss Tarasova has a personality that arouses 
enthusiasm. She is not merely a singer; she 
is an actress. She has the intensity of a Billy 
Sunday and the subtlety of Yvette Guilbert. 
She is an artist.—New York Herald, April 28, 
1919. 


One of the most remarkable as well as suc- 
cessful musical events of the year was Nina 
Tarasova’s evening of Russian folksongs and 
ballads. Mme. Tarasova, appearing in the pic- 
turesque and beautiful character costumes of 
her people, sang with a strangely captivating 
charm that was almost as much of dramatic | 
as of musical origin. The theater was crowded 
to capacity with an audience that well under- 
stood not only the lovely qualities of the Tara- 
sova voice, but also grasped and cherished the 
complete meaning and racial significance of her 
impassioned aural and optical impersonations, 
utterances and visualizations. 

THERE IS A TENUOUS, PUNGENTLY 
SEARCHING SWEETNESS IN HER RICH- 
LY COLORED MEZZO VOICE, AND MUCH 
FIRE AND SHADOWY PLAYS OF IN- 
TENSE FEELING IN THE TIMBROUS 
QUALITIES OF HER LOWER NOTES. .. . 
—The Morning Telegraph, April 28, 1919. 


“RUSSIAN SINGER THE HIT OF A DAY OF 
GOOD MUSIC” 


Five times yesterday I changed my mind as 
to what should be the leading paragraph in my 
chronicle of the day’s music. But, at Maxine 
Elliott’s Theater last night, Nina Tarasova, a 
Russian contralto, made her American debut in 
Russian folksongs and ballads that was the fea- 
ture of the day. MISS TARASOVA IS A 
FIND FOR HER MANAGERS AND A | 
TREAT FOR HER HEARERS. She does not 
need the advertisement of her escape from Rus- 











bespoke its nationality, and a fervor which be- 
trayed its longing for the steppes of which she 
sang so well. Mme. Tarasova is something of 
a Russian Yvette Guilbert. The comparison is 
inevitable, it was so ready to stare out of every 
song she sang. She has a big voice of natural 
quality. ‘Tarasova is young, more surging with 
vim, more of large eyes and short hair, but with 
the same slide to her voice as Guilbert, the same 
queer dramatic inflections, and, above all, the 
same sensing out and throttling to the last life’s 
inch of every opportunity for humor, tragedy, 
regrets, jealousies—the human gamut, in short, 
which is not different of feeling in French or 
in Russian. 

THERE IS NO DENYING THE ELEC. 
TRICITY WHICH COURSES THROUGH 
HER REMARKABLE PERFORMANCES; the 
seizures of which it is possible, the knots of ro- 
mance it ties, and then the utter charm into 
which it can so easily melt. She did as much in 
English as in Russian when she sang such a 
thing as “My Laddy’’—and had to repeat it. 
For it is doubtful whether any American singer 
ever dared bring so much conscious sweetness 
to the song, or ever succeeded so well in keeping 
that sweetness for slopping over.—The Evening 
Sun, April 28, 1919. 


NINA TARASOVA POSSESSES THAT 
RAREST OF ALL QUALITIES—PERSON- 
ALITY. From the top of her head to the soles 
of her feet the distance is not great, but every 
inch of it is crammed with life. SHE IS A 
SORT OF RUSSIAN YVETTE GUILBERT. 


Mme. Tarasova has a voice. SHE EX 
PRESSES PASSION, HUMOR, BODILY 
VIGOR, HIGH SPIRITS, BOTTOMLESS 


MELANCHOLY, with equal power. A shake 
of her bobbed red hair, and all that is wildest 
in Russian life rushes up before her; a droop of 
the same red head and she is as despairing as 
a Russian grand duke about to be ushered into 
the presence of the delectable Mr. Trotzky. 








sia via Siberia and Japan. SHE HAS VOICE, 


New York Tribune, Anril 28, 1919. 








She is the most individual 
season.—New York Evening Mail. 





personality that New York’s concert stage has known this 











The Russians who went to the Maxine Elliott Theater last night 
agreed that NINA TARASOVA REPRESENTED THE MOST REAL 
BIT OF RUSSIA THAT HAS YET BEEN GIVEN TO AMERICA, 
and they ought to know. This little bundle of dramatic fire and spon- 
taneous energy came out of the steppes absolutely unheralded, and in a 
single program of folksongs drove her way deeply into the hearts of 
her hosts and her countrymen alike. 

Tarasova is unique. She sings with a natural voice, of most appeal- 
ing quality, and she acts the entire drama of every song with the whole 
intensity of her little body. Her mop of fiery red hair, and the attractive 
Russian costume, with its boots and bloomers, merely add to what is by 
nature the most individual personality that New York’s concert stage 
has known this season. It is a pity that Tarasova came at the fag 
end of a rather dull succession of conventional! affairs, but there is still 
time for another recital THE YELLS OF APPROVAL AND IN- 
SISTENT DEMANDS FOR REPETITIONS LAST NIGHT INDI- 


CATED HOW QUICKLY HER POPULARITY MIGHT BE EXPECT 
ED TO DEVELOP. 

THERE SHOULD BE A DISTINCT PLACE IN AMERICA FOR 
NINA TARASOVA.—The Evening Mail, April 28, 1919. 


Nina Tarasova might be described as a Russian Yvette Guilbert. 
Dressed in Ukrainian peasant costume, with loose trousers and knee 
boots, this talented woman sang several groups of Russian folksongs 
in a manner that few of her auditors could resist, emphasizing her inter 
pretations often not only with facial expression but with gesture. 
New York American, April 28, 1919. 


Nina Tarasova, new to this public, sang Russian folksongs in cos 
tume at Maxine Elliott’s Theater last night. There was genuine “tang” 
to the recital, all in the Russian tongue, each song a little drama. 
New York Times, April 28, 1919, 
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One of the most unendurable things in music is 
chamber music when it is badly played. 

 attelie 

Now the trend of opera Southward wends its 
way. Mexico is being regaled at present, and 
South America comes next. 

<@ 

Porto Rico has been enjoying a series of opera 
directed by Impresario Mancini with the American 
tenor, Riccardo Martin as the principal star. 

; : 

At the Teatro Lirico in Milan a revival of 
“Marion Delorme,” a long forgotten work of 
Fonchielli, is scheduled. 

ensnanlamaen 

Zandonai, composer of “Francesca da Rimini,” 
las completed the sketches for a new opera buffa, 
“La Via della Finestra,” (The Street of the Win- 
dow) on a libretto by Adami. 


ee os 
\t a recent auction in Berlin a manuscript of 
Beethoven's containing some additions to the “Dedi- 
cation of the House” overture was sold. The 
manuscript of Schumann, “Phantasiestueck” was 
also sold. 
onnsiatiiieibieid 
No finer compliment could have been paid the 
Chicago College of Music than that of Frederick 
Stock, Eugene Ysaye, Harold Bauer and Mischa 
Levitzki in consenting to act as the board of judges 
for the annual competitions which took place last 


week. The standard of scholarship must indeed be 
a high one when such distinguished men of the 
musical world consent to arbitrate in a pupils’ con- 
test. 
a 

In this issue of the MustcaL Courter is the first 
news letter that has come out of Berlin to any 
musical or other American paper for long over two 
years. Cesar Saerchinger, whom the MusicaL 
Courter sent abroad several months ago to report 
on musical conditions during the early reconstruc- 
tion period in the neutral and enemy countries, has 
succeeded in reaching the German capital after 
some weeks spent in Christiania, Copenhagen, and 
Holland. The present communication gives the 
first authentic details of the changes wrought in Ber- 
lin musical affairs through the recent series of revo- 
lutions there. Garbled descriptions had previously 
reached these shores, sent by daily newspaper cable 
reporters who are fairly well posted in politics and 
not at all posted in music. According to Mr. 
Saerchinger’s investigations the course of music 
now is running smoothly in Berlin and other Ger- 
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man cities although matters of business, money, 
economics, and governmental contre] continue to 
be troublous and unsettled. 


—— @©-—— 


During the season of 1918-19 the Chicago Or- 
chestra played a total of ninety-eight concerts, and 
at most of them at least one American work figured 
on the program, 

a 

Raoul Ginsbourg revived Marchetti’s long for- 
gotten opera, “Ruy Blas,” at Monte Carlo, the oc- 
casion being the fiftieth anniversary of the original 
production of the work. Battistini had the principal 
role. 

a one 

Stravinsky, the composer, is said to be in desper- 
ate want and in need of immediate assistance. Any 
one desiring to help financially should communicate 
with Prof. Daniel Gregory Mason, of Columbia 
University. It is rather peculiar that Stravinsky 
sliould be in such a plight, considering the numerous 
productions of his “Coq d’Or” here and in London 
during recent seasons. He was in Paris when last 
heard of and it is not difficult to send money there. 
Are no royalties paid for “Coq d’Or”? 

————_@—_—_ 


John O'Sullivan, the tenor, gave his second re- 
cital at Symphony Hall, Boston, on last Sunday 
evening and for the second time within six weeks 
sold out the house. Only three artists before him 
have gone to Boston into Symphony Hall for a 
Boston debut and repeated to a sold out house 
within six weeks of their first appearance—John 
McCormack, Amelita Galli-Curci and Jascha 
Heifetz. Which would seem to point out very dis- 
tinctly the class of artist that Mr. O’Sullivan is 
proving himself to belong to. 

ontlignepmnmngey 


In an interview with the Count of San Martino, 
the principal patron of music in Italy and ruler of 
the destinies of the Academy of St. Cecilia in 
Rome, which appeared in the Roman Tribuna, that 
gentleman is quoted as saying that Toscanini de- 
clined to come over in the fall of 1918 to undertake 
the direction of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
because he knew that, with the Germans expelled 
from the organization, some of the best elements 
would be gone; and, working urder the handicaps 
imposed upon him by these changes, he feared 
comparison between Dr. Muck and himself to his 
own dissatisfaction and to the disgrace of Italian 
music. To those who know Toscanini this sounds 
very specious. 

danerstiaiepaconnssen 


Librettists should avoid those conventional 
archaisms which have descended to us from former 
times when such expressions were natural. We 
cannot now abide such expressions as “I fain 
would,” “erstwhile,” “fare thee well,” “did’st thou 
but feel,” “I trow,” “the welkin lowers,” “me- 
thinks,” and a score or more of expressions that no 
American or Englishman ever uses, or ever will 
use, except in third rate opera books. Though we 
have in common use in the United States certain 
words, such as “gotten,” “proven,” that are obso- 
lete in England, yet that is no reason why we 
should go out of our way to use expressions that 
belong to England exclusively. Not long ago a 
New York paper told of a man who paid his cus- 
toms duties with “the coin of the realm.” This is 
a republic, and we pay our debts with. paper, not 
coin. In the realm of England they pay gold. The 
ordinary man may spend a year or more in England 
without seeing a scrap of paper money. Another 
journal said that the language used in Albany re- 
cently on the rejection of a certain bill was “un- 
parliamentary.” That is another Anglicism which 
has no business in our vocabulary. And so it is 
with the librettos that have come to our notice. 
The subject may be American, but the language is 
full of un-American expressions. It seems as if the 
librettist thought it necessary tu drop all natural- 
ness when he wrote his book for music. He could 
not make a greater mistake. If there is one thing 
more than another that an opera book needs it is 
simple directness. A sentence sung is more diffi- 
cult to understand than a sentence spoken. The 
singer that is hampered with the long breath nec- 
essary for a long phrase cannot put the same force 
or freedom into its delivery as he could with a 
shorter phrase. And opera is unnatural and arti- 
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ficial at best. It is by no means the highest of mu- 
sical forms, but if we are to have opera let it be of 
the best. The most natural expression becomes 
somewhat unnatural when sung. 
dnaniiinn prtiaine 
If the “English Sung Here” sign really goes up 
at the Metropolitan next season for Wagner per- 
formances, let us hope it will at least be the kind 
of English that is to be understood and not merely 
guessed at. 
onieemenlaaicomn 


On another page the Musicact Courier prints 
the exclusive news that Bonci and Ruffo, the two 
famous Italian artists, will ~ ea? jointly in Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball” during the New York season of the 
Chicago opera next winter. Campanini is always 
looking out for something special to set before his 
patrons. The first appearance of a new Norwegian 
dramatic soprano, Borghild Langard (who, it is 
said, will sing Amelia), in such distinguished com- 
pany would also be a most interesting event. 

sosiomasestiallllcinnsimags 


It is announced that the third season of the 
Society of ‘American Singers will begin at the Park 
Theater, Monday, October 13, and is to continue 
for twenty weeks. “The season’s repertory,” says 
the prospectus, “will embrace light operas selected 
from the best American works, a cycle of Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas and a number of the lighter and 
most popular works of the French and Italian 
schools of opera comique, all in English. Practi- 
cally all of the singers of the past season have been 
re-engaged and many new ones acided.” 

novice 


Willy Ferrero, the Italian boy wonder con- 
ductor, is directing five concerts at the Augusteo, 
Rome, this month. Willy must be getting along 
towards his ’teens now and it won’t be long before 
his boy-wondering days will be over. Incidentally 
the young gentleman is a native of Portland, Me. 
Willy has never been to America professionally, one 
reason being because his father asked the modest 
guarantee of $4,000 per concert when he was ap- 
proached in regard to an American tour. Even tak- 
ing the high cost of living and the increased prices 
of labor into consideration, Willy would have to be 
classified as a luxury at that figure. 

emcee pisinatenie 

Friends of Spanish music and especially Spanish 
opera should not be discouraged by the failure of 
the Spanish Theater in New York, after a life of 
only about ten days. It was a very inferior collec- 
tion of singers which faced the New York audi- 
ences at the Park Theater, a company that would 
be considered not more than third rate in Spain or 
the Spanish American countries. Either its mana- 
gers were totally unacquainted with New York 
standards or they themselves were deceived in re- 
gard to their company. Noticing the demise of the 
organization, the Tribune said: “The members of 
the Spanish Theater Company all came from Cuba, 
Spain, or Mexico.” It may indeed be that they 
came indirectly from one of those localities but we 
can personally vouch for the fact that at least one 
of them arrived via‘an up town restaurant, where 
she has been selling cigarettes and cigars for several 
years past. 

sdeniidiibaamatess 

It has never been satisfactorily proved that the 
festival month of May was named after the charm- 
ing young lady in Wagner’s “Rhinegold,” but there 
is documentary evidence that Wagner himself made 
May 22, 1813, conspicuous by his first appearance 
in this Mozartean, Beethovenish, Weberonian world. 
Balfe was another May baby, dated (15), 1808. 
Brahms likewise arrived in May (7), 1833. Some 
of the musical experts we have met tell us they 
know the difference between Balfe and Brahms as 
soon as the music starts. Other May children are: 
Goldmark (18), 1830; Massenet (12), 1842; Raff 
(27), 1822; Rheinberger (17), 1839; Tschaikow- 
sky, (7), 1840. Sullivan was likewise one of the 
flowers that bloomed in the spring of May 13, 1842. 
On Sullivan’s twenty-ninth birthday, May 13, 1871, 
the famous French operatic composer, Auber, died. 
In the month of May, too, died: Dvorak (1), 1904 


Haydn, (31), 1809; Meyerbeer, (2), 1864. To fill . 


up a little space we may say that in this month died: 
Leonardo di Vinci, 1520; Thomas Hood, 1845; Na- 
poleon, 1821; Schiller, 1805; Queen Anne Boleyn, 
1536. There are others and will be more. 














| Our boys went “Smilin’ Through” the war and now it’s time for you to come through smiling with some Victory Bonds | 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Bditor-in-Chief 


Blocking the Tonal Traffic 


Every once in awhile a truly great discovery is 
made in music. Not by the composers when they 
give the world a melody which it accepts eagerly, 
but by those persons who criticize the composers 
and are able to reveal whence they derived their 
themes and to point out how little credit is due them 
for winning the favor of their fellow men. 

All the composers, from the mighty Bach and 
Handel down to Strauss and Debussy of our own 
day, have suffered from the critical Sniffler who 
turns backward the pages of musical history and 
proves more or less conclusively that there is 
nothing new under the sun. When Berlioz wrote in 
free forms symphonically he was referred to 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony. When Liszt issued 
his symphonic poems he was asked: “How about 
Berlioz?” Wagner’s critics looked for his har- 
monies in Liszt’s works and found them. Without 
Liszt and Wagner, no Strauss, said the same musi- 
cal detectives. Debussy got his color and harmony 
scheme from an early sojourn in Russia and ac- 
quaintance with Moussorgsky’s works, and also 
acquired Oriental rhythms, scales, and tonal tints 
from the Eastern musicians who made melody 
along the Midway of the Paris Exposition. Ravel, 
Satie, in fact all the younger French writers, and 
most of the younger American writers have the 
ghost of the departed Debussy flung in their faces. 
Program music? Pouf! That is no modern inven- 
tion. Centuries ago men named pieces after birds 
and imitated musically the cries and songs of the 
teathered vocalists. Haydn was a “program” com- 
poser in his oratorios, Beethoven in his “Pastoral” 
symphony, Scarlatti in his “Cat” fugue. Bach in 
various cantatas and piano pieces. John Field was 
the first man to write Chopin nocturnes, and the 
latter composer’s piano passages were purloined 
from Hummel and Czerny. Mozart leaned on 
Haydn, Beethoven on Mozart, Brahms on Bee- 
thoven. Wagner got his operatic material from 
Weber and Marchner. The early Verdi copied 
Bellini and the later Verdi imitated Wagner. 

If we have patience enough we shall learn where 
Orpheus acquired his effective strains. The critical 
grave openers and post mortemists have not yet 
reached Orpheus. They will get him in the end, 
never fear. 


The End of a Perfect Song 


And all the foregoing comes to mind because R. 
C. sends us a communication that contains some 
news of world shattering importance. He writes: 

To me, a technically trained musician, it has always been 
of great interest to note how gullible the public is in buy- 
ing, singing, and whistling a so-called “popular” song or 
tune, which in reality is only a paraphrase (and often a 
note for note copy) of some well known theme by a cele- 
brated composer, Take, for instance, “I’m Always Chasing 
Rainbows” and Chopin’s slow melody in the “Fantaisie 
Impromptu.” But there is another striking case. I have 
been able to discover where Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond got 
her theme for “The End of a Perfect Day.” If she did 
not politely borrow it from Raff's “Cavatina” for violin, 
then she certainly did negotiate for its useful loan from 
Henri Litolff’s “Spinning Song” for piano. What do you 
think? 

We think that Raff and Litolff ought to be 
glad they are in the best selling sentimental song 
of our day otherwise they would be forgotten 
completely. Also we think that our correspondent 
should select two other well known themes, say 
those of Schumann’s “Traumerei” and Gottschalk’s 
“Last Hope” and write a song as. good as “The End 
of a Perfect Day.” It is a very easy thing to do and 
a simple road to fortune. Highly trained musicians 
know so many good tunes by great composers. 
Why not recompose them? Same day the highly 
trained musicians may do it but hitherto they have 
not wished to. Such bold pretenders as Mrs. 
Bond, Irving Berlin, Jerome Kern, Lou Hirsch, 
Victor Herbert, Ivor Novello and the rest of the 
mere melody mongers had better look out. The 
highly trained musicians are waiting and watching 
and meanwhile camouflaging their real intentions 
by writing sonatas, string quartets, symphonies, and 


Tagore and Swinburne song settings, all of which 
are respected rather than loved. 

Several highly trained musicians have confided 
to us their secret plan of “scribbling some of that 
cheap stuff” as soon as they get time, and “making 
enough money out of Broadway trash” to be able 
to have leisure for the composition of the good 
things. 

Some of the highly trained musicians have played 
and sung for us the measures gay and sad with 
which they hope to touch the soles and the souls 
of the people. The light music of the highly 
trained musicians was admirable and had only one 
slight defect. It was, that the gay music sounded 


_ sad and the sad music sounded funny. 


On the Gassing of Genius 


It is getting to be the custom hereabouts for a 
group of soldiers, or sailors, or both, to march to 
concerts which are under suspicion of being “pro- 
German”—whatever that may mean nowadays— 
and make a demonstration if the program does not 
suit them from the patriotic standpoint. Of course 
these boys do not do such things of their own 
volition and one is inclined to wonder who stirs 
them up to this conscientious censorship, The in- 
stigator is not even musical otherwise he or she 
might have known that at the recent Brooklyn 
concert where 200 sailors went to “demonstrate,” 
and were satisfied at the sight of American flags 
hanging on the walls, the program included an old 
German piece disguised under the name of “The 
Soldiers’ Farewell,” and a “Meistersinger” arrange- 
ment camouflaged innocently as “Potpourri.” 


Musical Digest at Dinners 


The American singers of imperfect English have 
a potent argument in their favor as long as Dr, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, head of Columbia Uni- 
versity says “ketch” for “catch,” which he did in 
his otherwise admirable address at the Lotos Club 
dinner in honor of Chauncey M. Depew’s eighty- 
fifth birthday last Saturday. 

Apropos, at the same Depew dinner, Chancellor 
Alexander, of the University of the State of New 
York, declared with some degree of pride and as 
though the contrary were something to be ashamed 
of: “I never go to the opera. I do not know one 
note from another.” 

The week previous we had heard Congressman 
Donovan assert: “They made me father the pend- 
ing bill for a National Conservatory of Music. I 
do not know why. All my knowledge of music is 
a slight acquaintance with the banjo and I can sing 
‘The Wearin’ of the Green.’ ” 

Then American musicians wonder why it seems 
sce difficult to have music placed on an equal credit 
basis with other studies at our educational institu- 
tions, and why we are so long in getting a National 
Conservatory of Music and Art. 

Eating one’s way through the musical world, as 
niusical editors have to do more or less, our gusta- 
tory round took us to Philadelphia last Thursday 
where we had the honor to attend the breakfast 
given to Mrs, Frederick W. Abbott, the retiring 
president of the Matinee Musical Club, after her 
five years of pulsing and progressive service. We 
heard many interesting speeches, but none more 
uplifting, optimistic, and better expressed than that 
of Mr. Waldo, music critic of the Public Ledger. 
He left the tonal subject long enough, however, to 
handle tellingly some of the pressing political ques- 
tions of the moment, and he paid his unadorned 
respects to Bolshevism, as most of the public 
speakers do nowadays. Not one of them, though, 
characterized the Bolshevists in a more pithy phrase 
than Mr. Waldo’s when he called them the “Cooties 
oi Kultur.” 

Our own subject was: “What is the Future of 
the Musical Club?” We gave it as our opinion that 
the club ought to be one literally and physically and 
be used to club music into the heads of our men. 
There is no need to talk to women on the ethical, 
emotional, civic, practical, and educational value of 
music. They have realized it long ago. They have 
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been the chief instruments in giving it whatever 
place it occupies today in the scheme of American 
life. 
Variationettes 
All the National music propagandas except those 
of Korea, Iceland, and Zanzibar now have been 
started in America. 
RRe 
Katharine Goodson not long ago visited the 
native town of Jane Austen, and wished very much 
to see the former home of that famous writer, in 
Bath. Calling at a district post office there, she 
asked one of the employees to direct her to the 
house. The girl replied: “If you wait a moment, 
madam, I will look it up.” After some little delay, 
she returned and smiling amiably, said: “I am 
serry, madam, I cannot trace the name. I think the 
lady must have moved.” 
R R 
Motto for every Metropolitan Opera House em- 
ployee (with excuses to Cato): “Ceterum censeo, 
Campaninem esse delendam.” 
nrne 
“Notturno” inquires: “What relation to 
‘L’Amore dei tre Re’ and ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ is the 
viola d’amore?” The relation is the same as be- 
tween “Benvenuto Cellini” and the violoncello. 
ReRre 
From V. B. comes. this, marked Atlantic 
City: “We have heen having an aeronautical week 
down here. And yet the hotel orchestras played 
everything except Henselt’s ‘If I Were a Bird’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘On the Wings of Song.’ ” 
nrne 
Jascha Heifetz has his head in the clouds but one 
is glad to find the young artist’s feet planted solidly 
on earth, and American earth at that. In all his 
communings with the exalted spirits Heifetz has 
not been deaf to the voices of the mere mortals 
who surround him. Recently the violinist heard 
Harold Bauer play the Moussorgsky “Pictures at’an 
Exposition.” When the fine performance was 
over, Heifetz went up to Bauer, shook him warmly 
by the hand and in a tone of intense admiration, 
said: “Some pedalling!” 
ere 
A humorous draughtsman has a peculiar outlook 
cn music. One such is Hy Mayer, the caricaturist. 
He was at the Gluck-Zimbalist evening given not 
long ago by The Bohemians. The New Kreisler 
quartet was being played by the Letz four. Hy 
listened for ten minutes or so, and then stated his 
conviction: “I don’t think that’s so damned funny.” 
ReRe*e 
Henry T. Finck is authority for the information 
that the following program was given in Manches- 
ter, England, on Good Friday, by the Hallé Or- 
chestra : 


post 
I 


.. Wagner 

. Wagner 
Miriam Licette 

Alarm” (“Judas Maccabwus”).. Handel 
John Coates. 

Symphonic Poem—‘“Scheherezade” .....Rimsky-Korsakov 

Good Friday Music (“Parsifal”) .............05. Wagner 

Ponssate, Miata CP MMGCNAN") on cc ccccecccccenccece Handel 
John Coates. 


Air—“Sound An 


cane’ Wagner 
.. »- Wagner 


Miriam Licette 
Entrance of the Gods (“Rhinegold”)............ Wagner 
Mr. Finck gives Boston fits for not having 
Wagner on its symphony programs last winter and 
blames Rabaud for the omission. Has Boston lost 
its tea party spirit and its sense of humor? asks Mr. 
Finck. 
nme 
Vox populi, vox McCormack. 
LEONARD LIEBLING 


> —- 


A SERMON ON SONG 


“Wine, women and song” sounds very pretty and 
gay in a poem, but it makes a very poor code of 
morals. The trouble is that the young man who 
makes “Wine, women and song” his motto usually 
pays far too little attention to the “song.” And the 
kind of woman a man sings abont when under the 
influence of wine is seldom the sort he would want 
for mother, sister or wife. A man does not lean up 
against the bar with one foot on the “third rail” and 
sing about his mother. The kird of woman that 
goes with “wine and song” is not the kind to help | 
a young man rise in the world. She is a millstone 
dragging him down to the depths of degradation 
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22 
and disgrace. And she is the only kind that likes 
the song the wine inspires. The best thing for the 
young musician to do, therefore, is to drop the wine 
znd the woman, and pay particular attention to the 
music. That is the only part of the motto that will 
be of service to him in the battle of life and put him 
in a position where he can choose a partner in life 
who is a very different sort of woman than the 






“wine and song” kind 

As a matter of fact, however, there is not much 
ot the wine, women and song business in America. 
\ better description for our native convivial gath- 
erings of young men would be Beer, boys and 
bellowing. That sort of entertainment does no 
harm, except to elderly neighbors who cannot sleep 
comfortably, Young ladies are more serious. They 
never select whiskey, men and burlesque. Their 
themes are limerson, Browning, and the ethical 
significance of “Parsifal.” 


3 
APATHY 

The New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
has issued a leatlet called “The Apathy of Teachers 
of Music to Progress,” written by Clara Kalisher, 
lhe views expressed are so correct and so well set 
forth and the application is so general, not only to 
Now York, but to many other communities through 
out the country, that the MusicaL Courter reprints 
ic in full, as follows: 


The apathy of a majority of the teachers of music to 
progress has presented itself to me several times in the 
hurry of a busy season, but at the 1918 convention of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association, it came so 
frequently that | feel forced to voice it, At that conven 
tion a most elaborately prepared program was given, last 
ine three days, which should have appealed to every 
teacher in the State really interested in his work. How 
many teachers responded? And of the thousands of 
teachers in the State, to say nothing of those in this city 
(where the expense of transportation in these war times 
was not a consideration) only two or three hundred at 
most came to any meeting or concert. The membership 
dues are not high, and can be met by almost any teacher. 
How many teachers in the State are members of the As- 
sociation? Why this lack of interest? The New York 
Association of Teachers of Singing, which should have a 
large and enthusiastic membership, has tried in vain to 
interest the singing profession in its excellent work. The 
Association of Organists has been more successful, but 
does it include as many of the teaching members of the 
profession as it should? A few earnest workers there are 
in each one of the branches of the profession who take 
an active interest in any of these associations and who 
enjoy the programs, discussions and benefits provided by 
them 

What is the cause for this situation? Lack of time, the 
excuse most frequently given, is not sufficient, nor is it 
borne out in fact, for some of the busiest members of the 
profession come to an occasional meeting during the win 
ter months, after a day that has been full of work from 
the early morning hours. Can it be that many are not 
fitted for the profession they have chosen, and fear to 
expose their lack of knowledge, of technic, or teaching 
proclivities? Many enter this profession, as we all know, 
not because they have any special love for, the work, but 
as a matter of expediency, an easy way to earn a living 
without the expenditure of much capital. They are not 
sufficiently prepared, in some cases have had little or no 
musical education worthy the name, and are certainly with- 
out teaching knowledge. “A teacher is born” is frequently 
said, and not without reason; for many with plenty of 
experience in playing some instrument fairly well or sing- 
ing even extremely well, cannot impart their knowledge 
of accomplishment to others. Parents of musical aspir- 
ants, themselves often ignorant of the first principles of 
music or teaching, place children with such teachers. The 
results are lamentable, and the entire profession suffers in 
consequence, 

Now if every teacher would affiliate with some good 
musical organization, where standards are being set, new 
ideas discussed and old ones approved as well as improved; 
if he would put his best thought and effort into the suc- 
cess of that organization, think what it would mean for 
the general improvement of the entire profession, 

Why have organizations of this kind at all? Of what 
benefit are they? Of any? Personally, I think they are: 
Firstly, they enable the members of the profession to meet 
and become acquainted as do the other professions, to 
the great advantage of all concerned; secondly, they per- 
mit an exchange of idea and a discussion of the same, 
bringing about a tolerance of other opinions and modes of 
procedure, which eventually leads to a similarity of ideals, 
even if the methods of reaching them be different; thirdly, 
by hearing lectures and performances given by those who 
through accomplishment have earned the right to be called 
authorities, new and higher standards are set. The dis- 
cussions and exchange of opinion arising over some vexed 
subject need not necessarily be acrid or even unpleasant, 
hut a means of clearing up some hitherto “dark spot” in 
the experience of one or more teachers, for which a rem- 
edy had not hitherto presented itself, Were we all more 
tolerant in this manner, sooner or later would arise a pro- 
fession broader, larger and finer in every sense of the 
word—with incompetents forced out through lack of sup- 
port 

So, teachers, one and all, who are vitally interested in 
this profession, wake up to the needs of the times—come 
out of your studios to take a more active part in the gen- 
eral good of our profession, if anything but personal re- 
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sults is to be attained. Self-interest and the personal ele- 
ment there must be of course, but are they not compatible 
with work for the greater good of the larger number? 
In these times cf deeply stirred emotions, enormous pres- 
sure, large visions, and high ideals, each human soul should 
be moved to its very depths with the desire to express its 
very best. It is a period of renaissance which should and 
must affect ali of us. If our profession is not coming 
into the light with all the other large movements now in 
progress, what will be the result? From all sides comes 
the cry for music—to stir, to amuse, to soothe and com- 
tort. This is our hour—heed and act! 


TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Music teachers and doctors have endless trouble 
in getting their patients and pupils to trust them. 
I:very doctor knows that his patients are forever 
subject to the influence of friends who think they 
know more about the trouble than the doctor 
knows. The old lady next door knew a cousin who 
had just the same complaint and she was cured 
completely by a treatment the doctor had not thought 
of. A visiting relation from the country knows 
how the Indians used to cure themselves when they 


needed curing and he recommends the Indian treat- ° 


ment. Then there is the positive person who as- 
serts that the whole trouble is mental. Attitude of 
mind is his magic formula for everything from a 
broken arm to measles. He is absolutely certain the 
doctor is only prolonging the patient’s troubles in 
order to collect larger fees. The boisterous and 
thick necked friend across the street scoffs at all 
medicine and doctors. He advises four square 
meals, plenty of beer, twenty miles a day of walking 
i, the open air, and a cold plunge to finish up the 
pleasant outing. Is it any wonder that the average 
man, who has only average intelligence, average 
force of character, and average health, is often in- 
duced to try all kinds of remedies on the recom- 
mendation of friends who are too ignorant to sus 
pect their ignorance ? 

The music teacher has the same experience, He 
shows a pupil how to practice very softly for a 
week or two in order to correct certain vocal de- 
fects. An amateur vocalist tells the pupil that the 
soft method is entirely wrong—will ruin the voice 
completely in fact. “Watch a dog bark if you wish 
to see the natural method of voice production,” is 
his advice. “Did you ever hear a bull practising 
bellowing in a soft tone?” The pupil is impressed 
with the fact that dogs and bulls do not work at 
soft tones at all and he sometimes loses confidence 
in his teacher. That is why so many vocal pupils 
make the bark and bellow their ideals. Some of 
them reach their ideals if they happen to have the 
animal strength to stand the natural dog method. 

A piano pupil with a hand of hickory meets a 
weak student with a hand like india rubber rope 
and the two begin to compare methods. Rarely do 
they take into consideration the differences in their 
physical structure. Both of them are likely to be 
influenced and to doubt the correctness of their 
teachers’ methods. The weak handed youth will be 
tempted to practise the agility and flexibility studies, 
and the stiff fingered man will work at strengthen- 
ing studies. They will of course at once see the 
result of following their own methods rather than 
the teachers’ excercises, for the flexible pupil wiil 
find himself becoming remarkably flexible, and the 
strong pupil will notice that he is growing remark- 
ably strong. All the teachers tried to do was to 
give flexibility to the strong, and strength to the 
flexible, but of course the pupils who follow their 
own devices and take advice from all their friends, 
young old, amateur, or inexperienced, end up by 
being failures, or at least far less successful than 
they should have heen. 

Violin pupils are often quite ready to take the 
word of a local fiddler that the strained and cramped 
position ef the hand and fingers taught by the 
teacher is cruel and unnecessary. “That will give 
vou curvature of the spine, my boy. Look at me. 
I believe in comfort. I let the neck of my violin lie 
comfortable, like this. I keep my elbow free and 
easy, like this.” Then the teacher wonders why his 
pupil is so slow in understanding the correct 
inethod, He scolds, he corrects the position of the 
fingers, hand and elbow at every lesson, until the 
pupil who was once so eager and willing to learn 
loses interest in the violin. Sometimes he gives it 
up and blames the teacher for not understanding 
the easy method of playing. 

No doubt the teachers of organs, trombones, 
cornets, harps, tympani, dulcimers, sackbuts, psalt- 
eries, and all manner of Nebuchadnezzarian instru- 
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ments, have their own peculiar troubles in getting 
their pupils to accept them as authorities on the in- 
struments they teach. In countries where the 
democratic spirit, as it is called, is as popular as it 
is in the United States there will be the risk of 
pupils using their freedom of judgment to their own 
disadvantage. The old system of articled pupils 
which existed in England a century ago or so had 
much in its favor. But there is nothing to be 
gained by looking backward and ialking about what 
is past. We must make the most of what we have 
today. We can only inform students that the 
teachers of today have better methods than most 
ot even the successful teachers of last century had, 
and that the wisest system for the pupil is to trust 
his teacher and do willingly what the pupils of 
former times were compelled to do by the authority 


of their teachers. 
a 


PROGRAM NOTES 


We admire and respect the illuminative program 
annotator. It is our delight to read Philip Hale’s 
Boston Symphony programs, especially as a relief 
from listening to some of the very dull, damp pro- 
grams which the Boston orchestra has offered 
during the past season. But we do not care for the 
enthusiastic annotator. In fact, we think it is no 
business of the annotator to be enthusiastic, or, at 
ieast, to try and impose his enthusiasm on others, 
The program maker should not be a propagandist in 
any sense of the word. The foregoing remarks are 
brought forth by the perusal of the program which 
Lawrence Gilman prepared for the second concert 
of the New Symphony Orchestra. We are con- 
fident that we have heard as much music as Mr. 
Gilman and studied considerably more and we ob- 
ject to having Mr. Gilman set down what is simply 
his personal opinion as a matter of fact. 

In the program in question, he has writhed all 
about the Brahms first symphony in a sort of 
ecstatic fit. Referring to von Buelow’s reference 
to it as “the tenth,” he notes that Buelow intended 
to rank it not after the ninth, as rabid Brahmsians 
first interpreted his remark, but “between the 
second and the Eroica.” Then Mr. Gilman gratu- 
itously comments : 

That, of course, means little, in view of the manifest in- 
feriority of Beethoven's second symphony—which even the 
worshipful Sir George Grove, who was lost in wonder, love 
and praise over almost every note set down by Beethoven, 
reluctantly classed as belonging to “the world of Haydn 
and Mozart” rather than to “that wonderful new region 
into which no man had before penetrated, of which no 
man had even dreamed.” 

It is a pity that Biilow and his misquoters were not more 
courageous. To class the C minor symphony of Brahms 
between the second and third of Beethoven is a doubtful 
compliment. Who, one wonders, will some day, in some 
moment of desperate intrepidity, be frank rather than 
reverent, and claim for this symphony a place above all but 
the last towering member of the Beethoven nine—above the 
Eroica and the fifth, and level, at times, with the ninth 
eelt? 2 ss 

After this, in appraising the symphony, he throws 
caution to the winds. “Its ripeness and plenitude 
of power are manifest throughout.” “The superb 
opening is one of the great exordiums of music.” 
“The whole of the first movement is a masterpiece ; 
this, with the slow movement, and the introduction 
to the finale, are among the landmarks of the art.” 

With all due respect to Mr. Gilman, we disagree 
with him at nearly every point in regard to the 
Brahms first symphony—not that differences of 
opinion over a Brahms symphony are vital mat- 
ters; we merely choose this instance to register our 
cbjection to being patronizingly informed on the 
official program of a concert by somebody speaking 
for the organization which gives the concert, as to 
the quality of the music to which we listen. 

For us the first Brahms has a few beautiful 
passages, relieving a long tedium of awkward, 
angular thoughts, poorly expressed through a 
medium—the orchestra—of which Brahms was 
never fully master, even at the end of his career. 
The best in the symphony is merely a reflection of 
Brahms’ predecessors. The finest passage in the 
first movement was a suggestior from the Schu- 
bert “Unfinished”; the andante is unquestionably 
Schumanesque throughout, and the best part of the 
finale is so palpably Beethoven that Mr. Gilman 
quotes William Foster Apthorp to excuse the 
plagiarism which is a matter of common knowledge. 
Further we do not regard the Beethoven ninth as 
“the last towering member” of the series. It is the 
longest, but there are four others that we would 
rather listen to, beginning with the fifth. In fact, 
we are utterly at a loss to understand the tradition 
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which has grown up about the ninth. The scherzo 
is the only movement worthy of its composer and 
ihe choral movement is unadulterated agony to 
listen to. Why bad writing for the voice should be 
good writing just because Beethoven wrote it, is 
beyond our comprehension. 

All the preceding is our opinion. If you do not 
agree with us, we will not say that you are wrong, 
but merely that our views do not coincide. Nor 
will we set forth our opinions as statements of 
facts. And we insist that it 1s ne part of the busi- 
ness of Mr. Gilman or any other program annotator 
to be a propagandist. We resent being patronized 
and instructed on a subject about which we know 
as much as the instructor. Mr. Gilman is a de- 
lightful essayist and such opinions are perfectly 
admissible in an essay, but not or a program. 

eee deeemmeet 
HOW OPERAS ARE COMPOSED 


A correspondent has written to our Information 
Bureau asking for a description of the method fol- 
lowed by composers of operas. He says he cannot 
imagine how the complex sounds of an orchestra 
and vocal music on the stage can be put down on 
paper. Does the composer write the voice part 
first? Does he begin with the orchestra, or the 
harmonies of the accompaniment, or the tunes? 

We thought that the subject was of enough gen- 
eral interest to warrant a fuller treatment than 
could be given in the brief paragraphs of our in- 
formation columns. We shall, therefore, endeavor 
to show how an opera may be composed. It would 
be a mistake to suppose, however, that all parts of 
all operas are written in the same way. Local 
needs and the vagaries of inspiration set all fixed 
methods at defiance at times, but as a rule the com- 
poser’s real difficulty is in getting the melodies and 
melodic phrases which linger in the memory of the 
public when the opera is given. We remember our 
friends primarily by their faces. We remember 
and value an opera primarily by its tunes. ‘This 
statement might almost be called axiomatic. Of 
course, a composer rarely hears a tune in his head 
without also hearing the simple harmonies of the 
accompaniment at the same time. The tune is the 
important part, no matter what the harmonies are. 
Take, for instance, the sword motive in Wagner’s 
“Valkyries” and in “Siegfried.” The theme is the 
all important part. Wagner changes the harmonies 
a dozen times and more, but never lets us lose the 
theme itself. See how Puccini uses a fragment of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” in “Madama Butter- 
fly.” The harmonies can be sought for and con- 
structed in various ways as occasion demands, but 
the theme must remain a recognizable theme to be 
of an value. Verdi, in “Aida,” composed a march 
theme of strikingly theatrical value. After he has 
let it be heard in the key of A flat he repeats it 
immediately in B with splendid effect. But Verdi 
well enough knew that the actual composition of 
the march was done when he had written down the 
tune with a simple bass and the outline of the har- 
mony. He might not be able to write another such 
a tune in a month or a year. He would have no 
difficulty however, in harmonizing the tune any day 
and arranging it for chorus, organ, piano, orchestra, 
string quartet, and every other conceivable com- 
bination of voices and instruments. 

The Soldiers’ Chorus in Gounod’s “Faust” is dis- 
tinguished only by the tune. Ten thousand musi- 
cians could have added the accompaniment and ar- 
ranged the march for orchestra. Gounod, of course, 
as an experienced composer, knew that his march 
was practically done when he had completed the 
catchy tune which the whole world subsequently 
whistled. He could not have considered the ac- 
companiment and the orchestration as anything 
more than so many hours of labor which he could 
do whenever he chose to sit down to write. The 
composition of the tunes in “Faust” was the real 
work of a composer. Gounod, the highly trained 
and widely experienced musician, tried his hand 
again and again at opera, mass, and oratorio with- 
out lasting success simply because the composer 
could not create the tunes which make a work ap- 
peal to the world, as the tunes in “Faust” appeal. 

Of course there are many qualities necessary to 
a successful composer of operas, but nothing will 
make up for the inability to compose melodies—real 
melodies. Style is very important. An excellent 
hymn, for example, would fail in a ballroom scene. 
An exquisite valse would be utterly out of place at 
a funeral or at a church service. These are glaring 
examples of bad style, it is true, but the subtle 
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touches of good style throughout the entire opera 
all help to make or mar the work. In Gounod’s 
“Faust” we find several examples of various styles 
remarkably well used. No doubt the finest part of 
the work is the church scene. Compare or contrast 
the ecclesiastical severity of that music with the 
mocking ribaldry of Mephistopheles’ serenade, or 
with the lilt of the catchy and commoplace sol- 
diers’ march chorus, or with the sentimental suavity 
of the garden scene. Gounod’s plainly made no 
mistake in style in his “Faust.” The ballad of the 
King of Thule is also perfect in style. 

Let us add here that we are not holding up Gou- 
nod’s “Faust” as an example of the greatest and 
most perfect of operas. We are only calling the 
attention of the reader to the qualities which helped 
to make “Faust” one of the most popular operas 
ever written. The story itself had a great deal to 
do with the success. But the story, the musical 
style, the harmonies, the orchestration, would all 
have failed if Gounod had not composed the tunes 
which lingered in the memory for years. Many 
another musician could have made a success of 
“Faust” if Gounod had given him the simple tunes. 
And Gounod himself could make no more successes 
with all his skill and art simply because he was 
unable to compose more tunes with the vitality and 
charm of the “Faust” tunes. The world will for- 
give an opera composer for many shortcomings if 
he has a generous supply of tunes. 

A great composer does not rely entirely on his 
melodies. He attends most carefully to style, to the 
richness of his harmonies, and to his orchestration. 
Wagner’s harmonics, for example, are as much the 
product of his genius as his melodic phrases are. 
His: orchestration likewise is one of the wonders 
of the musical world. We make no attempt what- 
ever to give a method for composing like Wagner. 
Unquestionably he sometimes got his tune first, and 
sometimes his harmony first. No doubt a purely 
orchestral effect occasionally suggested itself before 
the tune or the harmony was written. A connected 
chain of inspired effects links the whole work to- 
gether, however. The reader may be sure that 
Wagner first put down the main outline of his de- 
sired effect, whatever it was, and then filled in the 
rest with so many hours of hard labor, as deliber- 
ately as Sullivan wrote the orchestral accompani- 
ment to “The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra 
la,” after he had composed the sprightly tune. 

When the composer gets his melodies finished 
and has the harmonies of the accompaniment to 
suit him his opera is then ready to be scored for the 
orchestra. There are musicians who devote their 
time to the orchestra and who are better able to 
score a work effectively than most of the composers 
are. A great and original genius like Robert 
Schumann, whose brain was teeming with beautiful 
melodies ef the highest class, was not at all happy 
in arranging his works for the orchestra. Many a 
second rate musician without a tune in his entire 
make up could have done better orchestral arrang- 
ing than Schumann did. This in no way detracts 
from Schumann’s rank as a musical genius. ‘The 
superb orchestral skill of Berlioz, on the other hand, 
has not been able to save his melodically poor and 
harmonically dull works from neglect. Wagner 
studied the scores of Berlioz and took a deep inter- 
est in his book on Orchestration, but Berlioz could 
not learn how to compose beautiful melodies not- 
withstanding his close study of Gluck, Beethoven, 
and Weber. In fact, the more we look into this 
matter the more we find that the composition of 
beautiful melody is the highest achievement of the 
composer’s genius. The melodies of successful 
operas are not always beautiful. Very often they 
are commonplace and noisy. But at any rate they 
fit into the action of the piece and they provide 
something that can be remembered—something that 
can be hummed or whistled. The face makes the 
portrait. All the rest of the picture, including the 
hair, the dress, the light and shade of various colors, 
the background, are but the accessories. .The 
melodies make the opera. All tlhe contrasts of keys, 
eiaboration of harmonies, variety of orchestration, 
expression marks, combination of voices, are but 
ihe accessories—necessary no doubt, but sub- 
servient nevertheless to the all important tunes. 
Let the composer get his melodies right and he will 
have little trouble with the rest of his operatic work. 

Age does not lessen a composer’s skill, or rob him 
of experience, or weaken his judgment. It takes 
away the youth and freshness and aroma from his 
melodies. 


I SEE THAT— 


Florence Macbeth scored a brilliant success in comic opera 
with the Commonwealth Opera Company in Brooklyn. 

Paul Althouse sang “When You Look in the Heart of a 
Rose,” Methven, and “Values,” Vanderpool, at his re- 
cital in Indianola, Miss., on April 28. 

St. Louis civic societies pledge themselves to sell sym- 
phony orchestra tickets. 

McKee succeeds Sproule as president of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Association. 

Mayo Wadler is to give recitals in Cuba. 

Dudley Buck’s summer classes will start June 10. 

Prominent Portland men underwrite Symphony Orchestra, 

Louis Cornell returns from Italy. 

John Hand has been experiencing a 
the glorious West. ° 

President Herbert I. Wallace offers Fitchburg students 
prize for best essays on musical subjects. 

Rochester pays tribute to David Hochstein. 

Katharine Goodson and Mme. Melba are 
joint London recital. 


“bully fine” time in 


hooked for a 

Long Beach is treated to fine American program. 

A new trio, “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” by Caro 
Roma, was sung at the Rubinstein White Club Break- 
fast. 

Christine Langenhan sang for one of the largest audiences 
in Augusta, Ga. 

The Tennessee State Federation of Music Clubs, 
anual convention, June 23. 

Reuben Davies accepts a Texas directorship. 

The MacDowell Symphony plans summer rehearsals. 

Max Gegna is first solo cellist at Hippodrome Sunday 
evening concerts. 

The All-American Quartet is to make a tour next fall. 

Nonette, the leading character in “Somebody's Sweet- 
heart,” now playing on Broadway, is a Trnka pupil. 

The “es rlin Music Festival will take place May 12 and 13. 

G Denza writes of the peregrinations of a conscien 
a player of the piccolo, 

An artist-pupil of Yeatman Griffith scored in opera, 

Helen McCarthy is one of the few Irish-American colora 
tura sopranos in this country. 

A large Brooklyn audience attended Lorena Zeller’s song 
recital. 

Benjamin Frederick Rungee is fast making a name for 
himself as an American composer. 

Sixty-six students from the Ferdinand Carri studio were 
heard in recital April 26. 

Emma Roberts is filling many re-engagements. 

A Charlotte (N. C.) manager engaged a special train 
from Norfolk to Charlotte so that Rosa Ponselle could 
sing in that city on May 3. 

Rene Devries says there are too many 
cians in the world, 

Mayor Preston was presented with a 
by the Baltimore Orchestra. 
The convention of the Ohio Music 

will be held in Akron, June 1-6, 

Emma Gilbert and Fred Patton have been engaged for 
the New York Chautauqua. 

Florence Otis is singing Mana-Zucca’s songs with great 
success. 

A Sapio artist-pupil made a recent operatic debut. 

The American Music Optimists are to hold their tenth 
concert May [1. 

Puccini’s works are barred from Berlin’s opera house by 
R. Strauss. 

All German ecpera houses are nationalized and to receive 
state support. 

An American Musical Art Education Society has evolved 
from the New York Concert Orchestra and High 
School Chorals. 

Mary Jordan sold $25,000 in Victory bonds in two hours, 

The New York Philharmonic Society has re-engaged Eddy 
Brown. 

Stracciari rushed north to aid Victory Loan. 

The Australian Government has just established the first 
state symphony orchestra in existence. Henri Ver- 
brugghen will conduct. 

Ganz pupil was featured by the Los Angeles M. T. A. 


meets in 


pessimistic musi- 


silver punch bowl 


Teachers’ Association 


Pittsburgh talent raised a fund for a Women’s Club 
house. 

The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra made a Pittsburgh 
debut. 

Henri Rabaud had tremendous ovations at his farewell 


Boston Symphory concerts. 

Dittler joins Columbia University forces. 

Olive Kline is to appear in “The Harp and Lyre.” 

A new “sister act” was performed at the Harris Theater 
recently by genuine sisters—Marguerite Romaine and 
Hazel Dawn. 

Ysaye and the Cincinnati Orchestra drew a big audience 
in Lexington, Ky. 

Bodanzky, conductor of the 
directed a “tory of the 
Hall last week. 

Lotta Madden has been engaged for the next Maine Fes- 
tival. 

Two more songs by Mana-Zucca are 
“Sweet Picasure” and “Madrigal.” 

Kathryn Carylna gave a demonstration of her work re- 
cently at her New York studio. 

Gretchen Morris sang with the Pittsburgh 
in that city recently. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., aims at an annual spring 
festival. The movement is sponsored by the 
Club. 

Louis Victor Saar is to teach in Portland, Ore. 

Contestants show universally high standard at 
Musical College competitions. 

Carlo Liten will conduct classes in French diction 

Hoffman and Bachmann are to play for blind. oe 


Orchestra, 
at Carnegie 


New Symphony 
tories” program 


just off the press: 


Male Chorus 
operatic 
Music 


Chicago 








“The Star of Gold,” which shines today in so many American homes is one of the most cogent reasons for the purchase of Victory Bonds 
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24 MUSICAL COURIER 
NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK | 
MONDAY, APRIL 28 TUESDAY, APRIL 29 
Carlo Liten, Tragedian Haarlem Philharmonic Society: 

Ihe last of the series of four recitals given by the Lashanska and Werrenrath, Soloists 
well known tragedian, Carlo Liten, was heard at the Hulda Lashanska and Reinald Werrenrath were the 
Lenox Little Theater, Monday afternoon, age sterling soloists of the fifth musicale of the Haarlem 
Pwelve poems of Emile Verhaeren were given sp vi Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf- Astoria, Tues- 
lid dramatic readings by Mr. Liten. Adele Laeis Bald- day morning, April 22. Both artists were given an en- 
vin, contralto, and the assisting artist, sang “Chevalier thusiastic reception by the large audience. 

Belle Etoile’ (Holmes) in an artistic manner, Mr. Mr. Werrenrath opened the proceedings with a stir- 
Liten and Mme, Baldwin shared honors in Cammaerts’ ring rendition of “The Star Spangled Banner,” after 
Une Voix dans le desert, a beautiful poem, with music which he sang the “Faust” aria, “Avant de quitter ces 
for part of it by Elgar, “Le Coffret,” Rodenbach; jeux” He was in superb vocal form and later gave 
I Inf déle,” Maeterlinck; “Les Glas and Les Moulins added pleasure in two groups of songs by Duparc, Fer- 
de Flanders,” M. Vyseur; “Carillon” and “Drapeau rari, Grieg, Peel, Samuels, Forsyth, Spier and Vander- 
Belge, Cammaerts, were other numbers. Much appre- pool. The Vanderpool song—“I Did Not Know’— 
ation of Mr. Liten’s exceptional ability was shown aroused so much interest and was accordingly so well 
in hearty applause, and the series of concerts ended received that it could have been repeated. The final 
most successfully. encore was Victor Herbert’s “Molly,” a thoroughly 
Christian Science Oratorio Societ tuneful Irish song. _ 

; y Mme. Lashanska displayed her beautiful soprano 

Owing to many requests that the public be allowed voice of much warmth in the middle range and unusual 
to hear the splendid vocal work of the Oratorio Soci- clarity in the top notes very advantageously in songs 
ety of the New York City Christian Science Institute, by Gluck, Haydn, Gretchaninoff, Liszt, Staub, Mac- 
the first concert of that kind was held at Aeolian Hall " 


on Monday evening, April 28, with E. Warren Erb as 
conductor The hall was crowded with an audience 
that manifested its appreciation in close attention, hav- 
ing been requested not to applaud. 

rhe first part of the program comprised the reading 
of “Our America” (words by Alice Morgan Harrison 
and music by Augusta E, Stetson), by Kitty Cheatham, 
with the chorus singing at intervals. Then followed a 
contralto solo beautifully rendered by Harriet Foster. 
She possesses a rich, vibrant voice of unusual clarity 
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and her singing of “The United States to Great Brit- 
ain,” music by Mary Pinney and Harriet Foster, was 
artistic and impressive. Following came Meta Schu- 
mann's “The Dove and the Star,” sung by the composer 
in a pleasing voice. The dedicatory anthem of the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, New York City, was 
well rendered by Josephine Percy, Meta Schumann, 
Agnes Reifsnyder, Harriet Foster, Roy W. Steele and 
Miles R. Bracewell. 

The second half of the program was devoted to se- 
lections from the standard oratorios, which included 
“The Messiah,” Handel, and “The Creation,” Haydn. 
The choral, under Mr. Erb’s skillful baton, gave beau- 
tiful renditions of these, the solo parts being sung ef- 
fectively by Messrs. Bracewell and Steele and Mrs. 
Percy and Miss Schumann. Harold Vincent Milligan 
was the organist and Mary Pinney the pianist. 


Cecil Burleigh, Composer-Violinist 


the composer-violinist, was heard in 
Theater, Columbia University, on 
Monday afternoon, April 28, in a program of his own 
compositions. Mr. Burleigh, whose reputation as a 
composer is well established throughout America and 
Europe, is rarely heard as a solo violinist, and it was 
therefore a double pleasure to hear this artist interpret 
his own works. 

The recital opened with ‘ 


Cecil Burleigh, 
the Brinckerhoff 


‘Snowbound,” a composition 
full of charm and originality. This was followed b 
group of short pieces “Eventide,” “Old Bruin,” “The 
Village Dance,” “At the Brookside,” “To the Prairie,” 
“Coloring,” and “The Fishermen”—the various sub- 
jects showing well the writer’s many sided style. A 
gigantic work, called “Second Concerto,” won the ad- 
miration of all. This beautiful and fascinating work 
bids fair to become as popular as Mr. Burleigh’s first 
concerto, which has been featured by Maud Powell, 
Gaylord Yost, Guy Woodward, Waldemar Geltch and 
others during the past season, and has been favorably 
commented upon by press and public as a work of ex- 
ceptional merit. Mr. Burleigh’s authoritative playing 
of this concerto re-emphasized his. violinistic art. 

A group of Indian sketches—“Legend,” “To the 
Warriors,” “From a Wigwam” and “Sun Dance”— 


closed the interesting program. Rodney Saylor ac- 
companied. 


Dowell, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Huerter and La Forge. 
Harry Spier and Katherine Eymann were the accompa- 
nists. 


MacDowell Club Hears Stojowski Works 


A musical event of much interest took place at the 
MacDowell Club, Tuesday evening, April 29, when a 
recital of compositions by Sigismond Stojowski, the 
eminent Polish composer and pianist, was heard. A 
large audience attended and expressed appreciation of 
his splendid works in sincere applause. Sascha Jacob- 
sen, violinist, and Arthur Loesser, pianist, opened the 
program with a sonata, E major, op. 37, No. 2, a stir- 
ring composition of four movements—allegro affettu- 
oso, intermezzo, aria and finale. Melody of excep- 
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“Elfin Calls in the Woods,” Kirchl, and 
Faith,” Kremser, the solo sung by Robert Bartlett 
Howell, tenor. A feature of the concert was the sing- 
ing of “O Valiant Sons,” Vernon Eville, by a group of 
the original “Four Minute Men” from’ the club, who 
gave so generously of their time during the war. Other 
choral selections were: “The Name of France,” Rog- 
ers; “The Ocean Shall Be Free!” Manny; “Lass o’ 
Minz,” Turaer- Maley, the solo splendidly sung by Earle 
Tuckerman; “The Musical Trust,” Henry Hadley, and 
“The Viking’s Song,” Coleridge-Taylor. 

The tonal quality was pleasant to listen to and there 
was also good balance and rhythm shown in the chor- 
al’s work. Caryl Bensel was the assisting artist and 
sang numbers by Saint-Saéns, MacDowell, Gretchani- 
noff, Oley Speaks and Spross. 


Simonis Orchestra Gives Concert 


Carl Simonis’ symphony orchestra of fifty players 
led the program at the Chaplain Duffy lecture, Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, April 29. American and Irish airs 
were played, overtures, etc., in such fashion as to win 
great applause. Mr. Simonis has his men under good 
control, conducts with firm beat, understood by all his 
players, and impressed his audience with the fact that 
he “knew his business.” This rising young conductor 
adds greatly to his reputation on every appearance. 
He plans to take the orchestra on tour ere long. Others 
on the long musical program were Eva Gauthier, the 
French-Canadian soprano; John Finnegan, tenor solo- 
ist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and Sergeant Thomas 
O’Kelley, who has an agreeable voice and sings under- 
standingly; he was with the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
(Father Duffy’s) in France. ‘These artists, with the 
Simonis orchestra, kept the audience, which filled every 
nook of the hall, interested until 10 o’clock, when the 
lecture began. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 


T9I9 


“Hymn of 





Meyer Kanewsky, Tenor; Natalie and 
Victoria Boshko, Violinist and Pianist 


On Wednesday evening, April 30, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, a delightful musical program was 





What Do YOU Think? 


For months we have been seeking a better Melody Ballad 
than “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose.” From the ‘| 
many examples submitted, the one on this page “Your Heart : 
Is Calling Mine,” words and music by Bernard Hamblen, and 


the one on the opposite page, “Keep - - - - - - - - 








tional beauty was noticeable in the aria, and the depth 
of the entire work makes it worthy of pronounced suc- 
cess. It was given an excellent rendition. 

Mr. Stojowski added brief explanations of five songs, 
sung by Thaddeus Wronski, baritone, entitled “The 
Sun Completes His Course,” “The Bird on the Branch, 
“The Boatman,” “The Little Shepherd” and “The Ma- 
sovian,” They were beautiful numbers replete with 
fine poetic feeling. Following came four brilliant 
compositions for the piano—‘Orientale,” “Caprice,” 
“Rays and Reflections” and “Spring’s Awakening,” 
which were played by Mr. Stojowski. Greta Torpadie 
was enjoyed in a group of French songs. 

Three Polish dances—polonaise, cracovienne and 
mazurka—for piano, came last. Many well known mu- 
sicians were among those present. 


Singers’ Club of New York 


The second private concert of the season meee of 
the Singers’ Club of New York, Frank Seymour Hast- 
ings, president, was given at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
evening, April 29. The hall was filled to capacity and 
there was much evidence of approval of the club’s 
singing. 

The program was very well selected, opening with 
Mr. Hastings’ arrangement of “A Toast to Song” and 
“The Star eg haw a Then followed “Invita- 
tion to Dance,” o Jungst; “The snoner: -Shoo,” 
Ambrose-Thayer; “ Steersman’s Song,” Hastings, 
the solo part of hich was well rendered by E. V. Cof- 
frain, baritone. 

The second choral group contained three very ef- 
fective numbers—“‘Red Rose, Red Rose,” Rogers; 
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given in memory of Jakov Medveduff. Meyer Kanew- 
sky, whose recent debut in New York City met with 
success, sang two Jewish selections, in which he dis- 
played his large, sympathetic tenor voice. He received 
much applause and several encores were necessary. 
Natalie Boshko, well known in the musical world as 
a violinist of ability, performed “Kol Nidrei” by Bruch, 
among other numbers, in a manner deserving of the 
ovation she received. She displayed a substantial tone, 
sympathetic in quality, and the difficult passages were 
handled with charming ease. An encore was demand- 
ed. Victoria Boshko, pianist, played numbers including 
a ballad in G minor and the “Turkish March” by 
Chopin, showing a big tone, excellent technic and re- 
pose at all times. Several encores were necessary. 
Siegfried Lichtstein and Jacob Heyman, accompa- 
nists, were an addition to the delightful program. 


THURSDAY, MAY 1 





New Symphony Orchestra: Second Concert 


Three weeks ago there was the first concert of the New 
Symphony Orchestra, Edgar Varese conducted, There 
were sixty-eight measures of Bach, as a matter of con- 
vention, and then four or five ultra- ‘ultra orchestral works 
all new to New York and one about as unimpressive as 
the other. Exeunt Varese and the ultra-ultras. Thursday 
evening, May 1, the second concert took place at Carnegie 
Hali. Artur Bodanzky conducted a program which was 
tory of the tories—Brahms, Berlioz, Debussy, Mendelssohn, 
and Wagner—all warhorses. Mr, Bodanzky was courting 
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comparison with other conductors known to New York 
and he got it, emerging with flying colors. For in this 
first real test he has had in New York as a symphonic 
conductor, he proved himself to be one of the best. If he 
lacks occasionally warmth and poetry—and perhaps it was 
only the shortcomings of the orchestra which made this 
seem so—he has tremendous precision and authority, a 
fine sense of orchestral balance, and the most thorough 
musicianship. If one does not always agree with his tem- 
pos—particularly the unusual slowness of the slow ones, 
as in the andante of the Brahms first symphony—at least 
he knows what he wants, his men know what he wants, 
and he gets the effects he is after. It was evident that 
every last player appreciated the fact’ that a conductor of 
rank and knowledge stood over him and did his best to 
play as the leader wished. There was roughness and false 
intonation, particularly in wood winds and horns, and a 
rather brassy brass, the strings being by far the best or- 
chestral body; but it was remarkably good work for an 
orchestra assembled of heterogeneous elements and only 
a few weeks old. There was vitality and spirit in it, the 
most essential elements of music making. Mr. Bodanzky 
proved that he is entirely worthy to have a permanent 
symphonic organization in this city and his second concert 
with the orchestra, in two weeks, is looked forward to 
with much anticipation. 

The Brahms first symphony began the program and the 
leader almost converted the present scribe to a belief in 
the value of this angular, awkward, often muddily orches- 
trated work. With the andante was linked sweetness long 
drawn out at the Bodanzky pace and the introduction to 
the finale dragged, too, but there was real vigor in the 
close, which seemed almost impressive. The “Benvenuto 
Cellini” overture was a tour de force, brilliant to the last, 
while the contrasting “Afternoon of a Faun” was a splen- 
did conception, hampered by slips in the sdlo woods and 
horns. The scherzo from the “Midsumer Night’s Dream” 
‘music caught the fancy of the audience—it was delight- 
fully done—and there was tremendous life in the “Tann- 
hauser” overture. All in all, it was a fine concert, except 
for the triteness of the program, and one promising a great 
deal. There was a large audience and vast enthusiasm, 
especially after the symphony, when cheers mingled with 
prolonged applause. 

But the threatened disturbance over the playing of Ger- 





jury as decidedly the best. 





man music never came, The fifty or so policemen who 
were at hand just outside the hall had nothing to do. 
Another good story was spoiled and Mrs. Jay's second 
firecracker of the season also turned out to be damp. 


Wilson Lamb, Baritone 


Wilson Lamb, negro baritone, gave a program of well 
chosen songs at Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening, May 1. 
An air from Verdi's “Ernani,” French songs by Hahn, 
Borodin and Sully, and “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” 
Handel, were rendered with technical understanding, but 
the singer’s resonant voice was most enjoyed in the lighter 
numbers, which included “I’m Wearing Awa’,” Foote; 
“The Irish Girl,” Lohr; “Go Down Moses” and “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” Burleigh, and “Unmindful of the 
Roses,” Coleridge-Taylor. Schubert, Brahms, Rachmani- 
noff, Aylward, Rotoli, H. Lane Wilson, Hughes, and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach were also represented. Arthur W. Mor- 
rison furnished admirable accompaniments. 


FRIDAY, MAY 2 


Walter Greene, Baritone 


On Friday afternoon, Walter Green, the baritone, ap- 
peared at a concert given at the Biltmore by Amy Baker, 


“fred Noyes, 
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who read selections by Henderson, Baldwin, Lowell, Al- 
Guy Wetmore Caryl and Franklin P. Adams. 

Mr. Greene delighted the large audience with his fine 
singing. He displayed his rich, colorful baritone voice to 
advantage particularly in the opening number, “Arioso de 
Benvenuto,’ Diaz. In this his diction and phrasing was 
ue and he brought much feeling into his interpretation. 

e sang three American songs, “Echo,” Huhn; “Molly,” 
Herbert, and “Ye Moanin’ Mountains,” Vanderpool. These 
aroused a great deal of pleasure and the last two, especially, 
could have been repeated. A group of Negro spirituals, by 
David Guion, also met with favor. He is a thoroughly 
finished artist and the audience received him as such. Al- 
fred Boyce assisted at the piano. 








SATURDAY, MAY 3 





Louis Graveure, Baritone 

Louis Graveure, baritone, gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday evening, May 3. The singer now has 
a firmly established clientele in New York and the hall 
is regularly full when he appears. His program opened 
with a group of Moussorgsky songs, sung in English, 
the translations being made by Deems Taylor and Kurt 
Schindler; a group of French songs by Milhaud, Chaus- 
son, Chavagnat and Koechlin; four songs by O. G. Son- 
neck to words of Edgar Allan Poe; a group of Burns 
and Byron lyrics, set to music by various composers, 
including Franz, Mendelssohn, Jensen and Schumann, 
and a mixed group, containing numbers by Buzzi- 
Peccia, Muriel Pollock, Bryceson Treharne and Wil- 
frid Sanderson. 

The program is an unusual one, chosen with care 
and intelligence and quite interesting throughout, ex- 
cept for the four songs of O. G. Sonneck, which, on a 
first hearing were decidedly unimpressive, being vague 
in dress and discursive in manner. There is no singer 
today who enunciates English better than Mr. Gra- 
veure, and it was a real pleasure to have so much of 
the program in that language. Of the first group, the 
“Song of Parasha,” an elaborate number, was one of 
the gems of the evening. Of the American songs, 
Buzzi-Peccia’s charmingly atmospheric “In the Flower 
Garden” had to be repeated at once. The two Treharne 
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songs, “Paddy McShane” and “Corals,” are capital ex- 
amples of that composer’s singularly original muse. 
“Shipmates of Mine,” a ballad which ended the pro- 
gram, saw Mr. Greveure at his very best. He is inim- 
itable in the singing of such numbers. Mr. Graveure 
has lightened his voice very much indeed, so that it 
frequently sounds more like tenor than baritone today, 
especially as he employs a pianissimo falsetto so fre- 
quently. His success with his audience was as great 
as ever and he was constantly recalled and required to 
add extra numbers. 


Huss Pupils in Recital 

Artist and intermediate pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss were presented in recital at Rumford Hall, 
50 East Forty-first street, Saturday evening, May 3. The 
rapid progress made by the more recent pupils of these 
efiicient teachers was particularly noticeable, as was also 
the decided improvement of those heard last season. 

The program was opened with the first movement of 
Bach’s concerto in C major for two pianos, played by 
Mrs, A. Dean and Chariotte Eaton with excellent clarity 
of technic and phrasing. Miss Eaton later gave a splen- 
did execution of the first movement of Grieg’s concerto 
in A minor. Georgette Bushman, soprano, gave three 
Italian songs—“Per la gloria,” Bononcini; “Caro mio 
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Giordani; “Dormi Bella,” Bassani, and for a second 
group “On the Wings of Song,” Mendeissohn, and De- 
bussy’s “Romance,” in French. The well placed tones and 
delightfully finished style of this young singer reflect het 
excellent training. Three melodious intermezzi, for piano 
(still in manuscript) were played by the composer, E. 
Marion Sexton. They were very pleasing numbers. 
Moszkowski’s scherzo valse was given a brilliant rendi- 
tion by Harrict E. Pratel. May Fenner appeared both as 
a soprano and pianist. Her songs were “Love at My 
Heart Came Knocking” (old Irish folksong) and “Con 
stancy,” MacDowell. Considering that her entire vocal 
training consists of five months’ work with Mrs. Huss, 
she sang in a remarkably fine manner, with good tone 
quality and clear enunciation. In Mendelssohn’s “Ca 
priccio Brillante” she proved herself a pianist of much 
skill. The first movement of the concerto in B major, 
op. 10, by Mr. Huss, was one of the most enjoyable num- 
bers on the program. It is an exceptionally beautiful 
work and was spinaitlty performed by Ruth Boyd. Some 
years past Mr. Huss played this concerto with the Boston 
Symphony aud other large orchestras. The romanza of 
Chopin's concerto in E minor, op. 21, was given by Hazel 

Wagner with lovely expression and clear singing tone. 
One can readily understand how Paderewski on hearing 
the pupils of Mr. Huss remarked fhat besides an excellent 
technical equipment they real interpretative 
ability. 

The assisting artist was 
pianist and improvisor of note, 


Ben,” 


possessed 


Fred 


who was 


Melius, composer 
formerly a pupil 


of Mr. Huss. He played his own transcription of the 
Strauss valse, “Voice of Spring.” In response te many 
requests he consented to give an improvisation for an en- 


core, which was very interesting indeed. 

Mr. Huss played the orchestral accompaniments for all 
the concertos on a second piano. The recital was all in 
all very much of a success. 


The Universal League 
It was indeed a diversified program which was ar 
ranged for the spring festival of the Universal League 
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at Chalif Hall on Saturday evening, May 3—the pro- 
ceedings beginning with an overture by the Universal 
Symphony Orchestra, followed by vocal music consist- 
ing of solos, duets, a quartet and a sextet, and inter- 
pretative and social dancing. The one disappointment 
of the evening was that, owing to an accident to his 
instrument, Cornelius Van Vliet was unable to play the 
three cello selections for which he was scheduled. 
However, he was heard in several artistic piano accom- 
paniments. Theodore Van Hemert and Frederick 
Burgy both sang well, whether as soloists or in ensem- 
ble. It was evident that Josephine Lucchese was rather 
nervous in her first selection, but in Proch’s “Themes 
and Variations” she was entirely at her ease and gave 
the solo a thoroughly artistic rendition. Other artists 
appearing on the program were Hazel Clinger, Elsa 
Flora, George W. Bagdasarian, Clarence Nichols and 
Dilgarde Anderson, accompanist 


SUNDAY, MAY 4 


Marguerite Hussar, Soprano 


Marguerite Hussar, a pupil of Mme. Niessen Stone, gave 
a very enjoyable recital at Chalif’s on Sunday afternoon, 
in which she had the valuable assistance of Rhea Silberta, 
the composer-pianist. 


Miss Hussar, who possesses a soprano voice of excellent 


quality and much power, for her opening group sang num- 
bers by d’Astorga, Pergolese, Tosti and Fourdrain, These 
were intelligently interpreted and were well received by 
the good sized audience. Then followed the aria, “O ma 
lyre immortelle,” Gounod, which served advantageously in 
displaying the range and possibilities of Miss Hussar’s 
voice. A group of — songs, “Consolation,” “Lullaby,” 
“Samson Said” and “Fairy Tale,” by Miss Silberta, were 
especially interesting inasmuch as they are all good, sing- 
able songs and Miss Hussar seemed to get the most of 
their value and conveyed it to her listeners. The closing 
group consisted of some Hungarian gypsy songs 

Miss Silberta, besides accompanying the singer artistic ally 
at the piano, was heard in two solo numbers, a Walter 


Kramer selection and a fantasy of her own. In these she 
showed that her pianistic equipment is such as to place her 
among the artists of the keyboard who have much to in- 


terest their hearers. 
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RICHMOND’S FESTIVAL OUTSHINES ALL FORMER EVENTS 


Only Two Concerts Given This Season, But Artistic Success Makes This Year's Event the Most Notable in 
Wednesday Club’s History—“The Messiah” Proves a Real Treat—Hinkle, Hackett, Middleton, 
Ponselle, Roberts and Lamont, the Stars—Hageman Conducts Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra and Mathews Directs Chorus 


GUEST OF 
SUGGESTIONS STIR BUSINESS 


Richmond, Va., April 30, 1919.—The twenty-sixth annual 
usic festival of the Wednesday Club of Richmond was 
viven on Monday and Tuesday evénings, April 28 and 
t the City Auditorium Ihe event was an outstanding 
one in the history of the Wednesday Club—first, in the 
personnel of the artists, and secondly, in the participation 
in the festival of the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
th Richard Hageman conducting. The attendance at the 
estival was fully up to the standard of the club’s patron 
Aue In previous years, from three to five concerts have 
wen given, including matinee concerts, but this year the 
manawers decided, in view of the stress of conditions, that 
it two concerts would be given 


Tue MessiAu 


he first evening was devoted to a presentation ol 
Hayds he Messiah,” participated in by the Wednesday 
Club chorus of approximately two hundred voices, with 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and 
\rthur Middleton, baritone. The score was played by 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, with W. Kirk 
Mathew onductor of the club, directing. The oratorio 

given a performance which local critics characterized 
as faultless. The chorus sustained its share of the per 


formance notably well, singing with excellent balance of 
tone, with clear perception of the text, and with marked 
attention to the conductor. It was one of the best chor 
uses in the history of the club. Numbers like “And to the 
Ethereal Vaults Resound” and “Awake the Harp” were 


especially praised 


Che soloists, in each instance, gave a most satisfactory 
performance. Miss Hinkle sang brilliantly, with flexibility 
and clarity of tone, while her voice appears to have lost 
omething of its former splendid volume, she more than 
atoned by her intelligent interpretation of the score. Mr. 


Hackett, the first time he has been heard here, delighted his 
audience with his youthful, mellow tone quality, and his 
grasp of the lyric possibilities of his numbers; some of the 
best singing of the evening was done by him in the aria “In 
Native Worth.” Mr. Middleton, also heard here for the first 
time, sang with distinction, with plenitude of volume, with 
clean enunciation and with seemingly unlimited range ; he 
ended nis recitative, “Straight Opening,” on a low D, 
which was ample enough to be heard through the immense 
auditorium. Mr. Middleton made a splendid impression 
by his supreme art and his great poise and composure 
The orchestra was ably directed by Mr. Mathews, who 
held the situation well within his control, the accompani 
ments proving highly satisfactory. The performance, as 
a whole, was a great success 
“Artists’ NIGHT.” 

On Tuesday evening, popularly known as “Artists’ 
Night,” three soloists appeared: Rosa Ponselle, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Emma Roberts, con 
tralto, and Forrest Lamont, tenor of the Chicago Opera 
Association. The Metropolitan Orchestra, with Richard 
Hageman conducting, gave three numbers and also a 
companied the soloists. 

rhe concert proved a triumph especially for Miss Pon- 
selle, who captured the audience with her youth and her 
wonderful voice. Hardly less sensational was the appear- 
ance of Mr. Lamont, who likewise scored a brilliant suc 
cess. In a concert almost wholly devoted to brilliant op- 
eratic numbers, and these mainly Italian, Miss Roberts 
was given a great reception 

Miss Ponselle gave as programed numbers the Balletella 
from “Pagliacci,” the Suicidio from “La Gioconda,” and 
the “Un Bel Di Vedremo” from “Madame Butterfly.” 
This wonderful young artist sang with a rich and luscious 
tone quality, coupled with an understanding of the spirit 
of her arias, which swept the audience into enthusiastic 
applause. She responded to recalls with Massenet’s ‘“Ele- 
gic,” Tosti’s “Goodbye,” and finally seated herself at the 
piano, singing to her own accompaniment an adaptation of 
the “Suwanee River” with interpolations of “Home, Sweet 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ORGANIZERS, 


RICHARD HAGEMAN’S 
MEN TO IMMEDIATE ACTION 


Home,” a survival, perhaps, of her vaudeville days, finally 
giving “Coming Thro’ the Rye,” with certain florid em- 
bellishments, which captivated her hearers. Miss Ponselle 
created a fine impression with her art, and Richmond be- 
lieves she will become one of the greatest singing artists 
of her time, 

Miss Roberts gave the Gluck aria from “Orfeo” (“Che 
faro senza Eurydice”) and “My Heart Is Weary,” from 
Thomas’ “Nadeshda.” She disclosed a well poised voice, 
with abundant resonance, and espec ially good upper tones, 
Recalled, she gave Fourdrain’s “Carneval,” with orchestra, 
which would ti scored a brilliant success had she not 
been handicapped by a too exuberant accompaniment; she 
sang also, with piano accompaniment by Mr. Hageman, a 
negro spiritual, a “Story of the Flood” and “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” well chosen since she is a native of the 
Blue Grass State. 

Forrest Lamont, undoubtedly one of the most brilliant 
of our younger operatic tenors, met with high favor, rous- 
ing his audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm with 
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his numbers, which come the “Che Gelida Manina” 
from Puccini's “Boheme,” the “E lucevan le stelle” from 
“Tosca,” the “Vesti | la Giubba” from “Pagliacci” and the 
“Di quella pira,” from “Trovatore.” Mr. Lamont was 
given an ovation after his first number, (“Boheme”) and 
again after his “Pagliacci” aria, but it was not until the 
“Di quella pira,” with its successive high C’s, delivered 
with ringing resonance, that the audience rose to him 
almost boisterously, applauding for a full five minutes, 
until he returned to the stage with Miss Ponselle and 
sang, to her piano accompaniment, “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes.” It proved a very great triumph for 
this gifted young tenor, who left Richmond with the im- 
pression that he is one of the very greatest of tenors. 
Miss Roberts and Mr. Lamont gave the “Trovatore” duet, 
“Ai nostri monti,” with appreciable art. 

The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra opened the program 
with Beethoven’s “Leonore III” overture, later giving 
the Liszt “Les Preludes” and the “March Slav” of Tschai- 
kowsky. The orchestral work was finished and outstand- 
ingly good. Mr. Hageman produced splendid results from 
a relatively small body of players (only forty-five men), 
but these evidently well selected, for there seemed nothing 
lacking either in volume or artistic finish. 

Jacob Reinhardt, one of the best known of the older 
musicians of Richmond, who was for forty-six years or- 
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ganist at the Beth Ahaba Synagogue, and who was at the 
organ during the funeral services of the late President 
Jefferson Davis, died here April 21. He was seventy-four 
years old. 

Mr. Reinhardt had enjoyed a most useful career. He 
was a violinist in the old Richmond Theater when a boy 
of thirteen, studying music at various times with distin- 
guished teachers, among them Eduard Loebmann, and 
piano with Jules Benedict. Later, he was a student of 
Gustav Satter, a concert player, then in Richmond. Mr. 
Reinhardt began teaching at the age of eighteen, marrying 
a well known Richmond singer, Emmalie Beier. He 
became organist of St. James’ Episcopal Church, later go- 
ing to Grace Episcopal, training there the first boy choir 
in the city. In 1878 he accepted the post of organist at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, the leading church of its denom- 
ination in the city, where he remained for thirty-six years. 
He had been a music teacher in the old Richmond Female 
Seminary, and director of the Richmond Mozart Associa- 
tion, which, at the society's sixty-first musicale, in 1877, 
presented him with a baton in recognition of his services. 
He was also for many years director of the German Sing- 
ing Society. 

Mr. Reinhardt was a musician held in high esteem in 
Richmond, his friends were numerous, and with him one 
of the last of the old school passes away. 


HaAGEMAN’s Apvice Stirs SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA’S ORGAN- 
IZERS TO IMMEDIATE ACTION, 

An enthusiastic meeting was held at the board room of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, the offices of President 
George W. Stevens of that company, on Tuesday after- 
noon, April 29, in response to a call signed by prominent 
Richmond business men, for the purpose of discussing the 
plans for a symphony orchestra in Richmond. Richard 
Hageman, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra, who was here in connection with the Wednes- 
day Club’s annual festival, was present and gave the or- 
ganizers the benefit of his advice and suggestions. Some 
forty citizens attended, among them many of the city’s lead- 
ing manufacturers, business and professional men. John 
G, Corley acted as chairman of the meeting, with G. Jeter 
Jones as secretary. After a frank and free discussion, in 
which the most earnest spirit was displayed, President 
Corley was empowered to name a committee to look into 
the matter of organization, to consult with authorities else- 
where, and to present a report with recommendations at a 
later meeting. Interesting editorials have appeared in the 
local papers endorsing the project, and there seems every 
prospect that Richmond will succeed in her desire to have 
a well equipped symphony orchestra, with abundant finan 
cial backing. J. G. H. 


Caruso for Newark Festival 


Newark, N. J.. May 6, 1919.—The fifth annual Newark 
(N. J.) Music Festival will take place in the First Regi- 
ment Armory, Sussex avenue and Jay street, on Friday, 
Saturday and Monday, May 16, 17 and 19. The principal 
soloist is Enrico Caruso, who makes his final appearance in 
this country, prior to his departure for Europe, at the con- 
cert of May 19. Nina Morgana, coloratura soprano, is to 
appear with him  Caruso’s selections will b2 “Celeste 
Aida,” “Una furtiva lagrima” and the “Vesti la giubba.” 
An orchestral novelty will be the first performance any- 
where of the intermezzo from a new opera by James P. 
Dunn, called “The Galleon,” which is now being considered 
for acceptance by Gatti-Casazza for the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

Anna Case and Reinald Werrenrath are scheduled for 
the first concert. The program has been prepared as a 
“Peace Jubilee.” Ji contains songs of the Revolution, of the 
Civil War, and of the world war now just about settled. 

Mr. Werrenrath will sing a new “Hymn for America” 
by Marley, which has as yet not been publicly performed, 
while the national hymns of all the Allies will be sung by 
the chorus of 700. 

The performance on May 17 will comprise excerpts from 
light operas such as “Pinafore,” “Pirates of Penzance” 
and “Robin Hood.” Toscha Seidel, the brilliant young vio- 
iinist, is the instrumental soloist, and the singers will be 
Orville Harrold, who has been engaged for the Metropoli- 
tan next season; Lila Robeson and Thomas Chalmers, of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Helena Morrill, soprano, and Fred 
Patton, bass. The Newark Police Glee Club will also as- 
sist. An orchestra of sixty players from the Metropolitan 
Opera House will furnish the instrumental support. C. 
Mortimer Wiske, who has conducted the festivals since 
their inception, has heen training the chorus and will direct 
the concerts. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Alcock, Merle—Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), June 7. 
Baker, Elsie—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9; Washington, 
Ind., May 16; Camden, N. J., June 5, 6. 
Barstow, Vera—Akron convention, June 3. 
Breeskin, Elias—St. Paul, Minn., May 8; Chicago, III. 
May 11; Milwaukee, Wis., May 13; Canton, Ohio, 
ay 15. 
De Sequrola, Andres—Memphis, Tenn., May 12; Ma- 
con, Ga., May 14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 17. 
shag | Mildred—Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), June 
, 7: 

Fanning, Cecil—Akron convention, June 3. 

Farrar, Amparito—Lowell, Mass., May 13; Baltimore, 
Md., May 15. 

Fitziu, Anna—Memphis, Tenn., May 12; Macon, Ga., 
May 14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 17; Keene, N. H., 
May = Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 26; Evanston, III, 








May 
Heupel, Frieda —Oswego, N. Y., May 14; Gloversville, 
N. Y., May 18. 


June 29. A 
May 9; Kalama- 
Mass., May 16; 


Heyward, Lillian—Albion, Mich., 

Hinkle, Florence—Fitchburg, Mass., 
zoo, Mich., May 13; Springfield, 
Evanston, IIl., May 30. 

Holmquist, Gustav—Hays, Kan. (Festival), May 9. 

Kerr, U.S -~Lowell, Mass., May 9. 

Kline, i ee Green, Ky., May 28, 20. 

Laurenti, Mario—Hartford, Conn., May 13 

Macbeth, Florence—Brooklyn, May 12; New Britain, 
Conn., May 14; Albany, N. Y., May 22; Cedar Rap- 
ids, la.. May 27; Mankato, Minn., May 29. 

McConnell, Harriet (with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra)—Akron, Ohio, May 8, 9; Bowling 
Green, Ky., May 10; South Bend, Ind., May 12; 
Benton Harbor, Mich., May 13; Peoria, Ill, May 
14, 15; Bloomington, IIL, May 16; Columbia, Mo., 
May 17; Kansas City, Mo., May 18; Joplin, Mo., 
May 19; Emporia, Kan., May 20; St. Joseph, Mo., 
May 21; Des Moines, Ia., May 22; Grinnell, la., 
May 23; lowa City, Ia., May 24; Cedar Rapids, la., 
May 26, 27; Davenport, la., May 28; Elgin, IIL, 
May 29; Evanston, IIl., May 30-June 5. 

Morgana, Nina—St. Paul, Mo., May 8; Chicago, IIl., 
May 11; Milwaukee, Wis., May 13; Canton, Ohio, 
May 16; Newark, N. J., May 19. 

Morrisey, Marie—Fitchburg, Mass., 
N. H., May 23. 

Murphy, Lambert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

Peterson, May—Petersburg, Va., May 10; Macon, Ga. 
(Festival), May 12; Jacksonville, Fla., May 14. 
Ponselle, Rosa—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 14; Spring- 

field, Mass., May 17. 

Roberts, Emma—Hagerstown, Md., May 22; Bethle- 
hem, Pa., June 6. 

Robeson, Lila—Bedford, Ohio, May 9; Newark, N. J., 
May 17. 

Scotti Grand Opera Company—Tulsa, Okla. May 
8, 9; St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 12; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 13, 14; Baltimore, Md., May 15; Washington, 
D. C., May 16; age sar Pa., May 17. 

Seidel, Toscha—Hays, Kan. (F estival), May Il. 

Stanley, Helen—Oberlin, Ohio, May 12, 13. 

Witherspoon, Herbert Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 
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Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes” 
“Will Continue Through the Ages,” 
Says California Conductor 











Sigismund Blumann, a well known conductor of Fruit- 
vale, Cal., recently paid Arthur A. Penn, the composer, a 
splendid tribute when he remarked that he considered 

‘The Magic of Your eyes” the finest thing that Mr. Penn 
had written and that it was destined to become a classic 
that would appear in collections published and republished 
long after the composer and the copyright had expired, 
Mr. Blumann has availed himself of the opportunity of 
securing the song in all its various keys and is playing it 
and enthusiastically recommending it to any singers who 
have not already programmed it. 

The above is only one of the many incidents where 
prominent musicians have gone out of their way to bring 
a genuine melody ballad before the notice of the public. 
The song is now particularly well known and well 
liked throughout the West. Perhaps one who has done 
more toward accomplishing this, is May Peterson, the 
charming soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who, upon her recent Western tour, programmed the ap- 
pealing song on nearly all of her programs and when she 


rs rd 

27 
did not, she resorted to it for an encore. This is indeed 
a record in itself! 


A New “Sister Act”—Romaine-Dawn 


The hundreds who attended the large Liberty Loan 
meeting at the Harris Theater, New York, on the even- 
ing of Sunday, April 27, witnessed the first public pres- 
entation of a new “sister act,” in this case performed 
by two genuine sisters, Marguerite Romaine, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Hazel Dawn, the 
moving picture actress. All the world knows that 
Marguerite Romaine sings, but few persons know that 
Hazel Dawn is an accomplished violinist, as she proved 
very adequately in playing an obligato for one of her 
sister’s solos. The unexepcted number made a great 
hit with the audience. The sisters were recalled many 
times and compelled to add an encore 





Symphony Club Concert May 10 


The Symphony Club of the Y. M. H. A., under the 
direction of A. W. Binder, announces a concert of or 
chestral music for Saturday evening, May 10, in the 
auditorium of the Y. M. H. A. Building, Ninety-second 
street and Lexington avenue. The assisting artists will 
be Joseph Terlitzky, violin, and Esther Arnowitz, 
piano. 




















SIX DAYS of GRAND OPERA and then— 


GALLI-CURCI 


Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, April 29, 1919 


To describe the beauty of Galli-Curci’s singing last night would be an impossible thing. As well try to 
describe the light, or the air, or a summer breeze through the trees. 

To tell its effect on an audience of more than six thousand pecple, who had just completed seven per 
formances of grand opera in a week’s time, and yet sat enthralled by one singer, with the accompaniment of a 
piano and a flute, instead of an orchestra and the atmosphere of the opera, might approximate description, es 
pecially when it is related that this same audience, when a generous program and encore after encore were 
given, was still unsatisfied and-eyen after a heavenly “Home, Sweet Home,” made her come back for still 
one more song. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, lovely to behold, like some old-fashioned painting 
ture, but in the dash of color in her costume, the red of bodice and stockings with silver gown and slippers 
had not advanced beyond her first short group of songs before it became apparent that the sensational herald 
ing which had preceded her was not exaggerated. 

Only in the effect she produces om her hearers is she sensational, however. 
reposeful, simple, modest, as gracious as if acclaim were a novelty to her. 
apparent effort that one i 


an Italian's creation not only in fea 


Her own manner is the height 
of good concert form 

The marvels of her vocalization are accompanied by such absolute absence of 
almost persuaded that all singers should be like Galli-Curci. Was there ever such easy outpouring of bird- 
like melody—bird-like, with the human element to make it doubly entrancing? 

Other great coloraturas have come and gone. 
of effort. Patti, perhaps, was nearer than any other to this perfect gift of nature 
days, in beneficent mood. But Patti, except to an older generation, has left only the memory of her treasure 
in the days of its waning. 

Galli-Curci is at the height of her power, and exquisite, delicate as her voice is, power is not a misnomer, 


But theirs was art, acquired, and with the inevitable tinge 


nature on one of her feast 


when she could fill the vast Auditorium without apparent effort. 

The triumph of the evening, from the program standpoint, was the Bird Song from 
David, that prima donna coloratura gem, which Melba and Tetrazzini and others before them have made 
With flute obligato, the voice of the singer rivalled the silver-toned instrument in perfection of ex 
So closely were they attuned that one had to look twice 


“Perle du Brasil,” of 


familiar. 
ecution and surpassed it in dulcet quality of tone. 
when they were sounded in unison, to prove that there was more than one voice, and again they would vie with 
each other in agility and sweetness. 

The Valse Song from “Romeo and Juliet” 
storm of delight as it closed in meteoric shower of brilliance. 
climax of the program, is the aria which is the most famous in Galli-Curci’s repertoire, 


brought forth a sigh of satisfaction when it was begun, and a 
The “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” the 
and it was sung with 
the same wonderful execution, and the same matchless purity of tone—no mere touching of the notes, but a 
real shower of sweetness, even in roulades and trills, and delicious staccato passages, which had already enrap 
tured her audience. 

There were several surprises in the course of the evening. One was when the dainty Italian, so like the 
maid she described in Dr. Arne’s song of “The Lass With the Delicate Air,” “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” and preserved its plaintive note with a peculiar tenderness, a poignancy that one would have 
thought possible only of the dusky singers who call it their own. 

Another surprise was that in the liquid beauty of Mme, Galli-Curci’s lyric style, as, for instance 
old English songs (in charming and intelligible English) ; her modern ballads, including two pretty things 
“Garden Thoughts” and “When Chloris Sleeps,” and her Scotch pieces 
Massenet, “Si mes Vers Avaient des Ailes,” and finally a 


sang lor an encore 


*, in her 


by 


her accompanist, Homer Samuels, 
“Annie Laurie” and “Robin Adair,” 
“Home, Sweet Home,” of heart-reaching sweetness. 

With these in view, it was tantalizing ‘to hear an enthusiast, who has heard many great singers, declar 
that Galli-Curci’s “Mimi” was the best he had ever heard. 

The concert was the fifth in the All-Star Series. Homer Samuels’ accompaniments were a feature of the 
success of the concert, and Manuel Berenguer, flutist proved himself a master of his instrument in obligato and 
in a brilliant concerto in D by Chaminade. 


a lovely thing b 
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7 the different denominations in Greater New York, one 











hears in vested choirs and solo quartets, the perfection of 
beautiful singing as never before, and the friendly rivalry 
| between music committees, yes, even betwen music com- 
mittees and opera and concert managers, has been the cause 














28 
JOSEPH REGNEAS DISCUSSES CHURCH SINGERS 

The ever increasing demand for excellence in church ing the outworn misconceptions and superstitions of 
inging, the fact that good singers are recognized as im medieval beliefs. Churches of every denomination are 
tant factors in the great forward movement of present coming into closer co-operation, to emulate the Christ life 
lay religious thought, the custom of yearly contracts from and bring to mankind a clearer vision of his immortality 
May to May becoming more fixed with time—these sub through spiritual consciousness. With the life, death and 
jects were dwelt upon by Joseph Regneas in a recent in resurrection of Christ as a pivot, this ‘New Thought’ or 
terview. He said in part greater ‘Spiritual Light’ has come not only to the scholars 
Without question the twentieth century has ushered in and theologians but also to the laity, the rank and file of 
vreatest of all religious movements. With but one the people, because through knowledge, it is presenting 
exception, the advent of Christ, nothing in history looms spiritual truth, without relieving one of cherished ideals 
ip so important by comparison, Also, no projected or disturbing true religious and social fundations. And 
thought in any direction of human activity, be it inven- as in all great movements, music plays an increasingly im- 
tion, commerce, finance or manufacture, has so sponta- portant part. The greater efforts to bring a larger part 
susly taken hold of the consciousness of mankind as the of humanity into the spiritual fold, have enlisted, even 
Thought’ of today. By ‘New Thought’ is here meant more proportionately, the aid of the flower of all arts, the 


ill that which throws light upon historical truth, remov art of song. 
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Left to right (top row) Earle Tuckerman, baritone soloist at the 


the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, and a constant and faithful worker with Joseph Regneas since 
Reed Miller, tenor soloist at the St. Thomas’ P. BE. Church 


Church, and an enthusiastic 
baritone 
the Reqneas studio; 


working with Joseph Regneas; De 
Emanuel, and a pupil of Joseph Regneas for two years. 
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In the many magnificent church edifices of 
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Chapel of the Intercession, who thinks that 
Joseph Regneas is “a wonder worker’; Mildred D. Graham, soprano soloist at the St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, 
who sang successfully at the last concert of the New York Oratorio Society; Louise Hubbard, soprano soloist at 

1915; 
, and nearly four years with Joseph Regneas; (center) 
Vevada Van Der Veer, contralto soloist at the St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, who has coached all of her impor- 
tant works with Joseph Regneas since 1910; Emma Brett Selleck, contralto soloist at the Fourth Presbyterian 
worker with Joseph Regneas; Louise Mertens, of the Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church and Temple Beth-EBl, and a serious student at the Regneas studio; (lower row) Andrea Sarto, 
soloist at the Central Presbyterian Church and Temple Beth-El, and eight years with Joseph Regneas ; 
Flora Hordie-Biordett, contralto soloist of the Thirty-fourth Street Reformed Church and an earnest worker at 
Edna BFasselt-Sterling, soprano soloist at the Central. Presbyterian Church, and faithfully 
Los Becker, tenor soloist at the Central Presbyterian Church and Temple 


of the increasing salaries paid to singers. 
Apropos oF SALARIES. 


As much as $5,000 per annum has been paid for less 
than an hour’s work twice each Sunday, quite a few re- 
ceiving from $1,500 up to $2,500, but a host of singers 
are constantly in demand at various salaries up to $1,200 
per annum. With this are presented a few of the high- 
est salaried singers in New York, and it will at once be 
secu that they belong to that class of singers who apply 
themselves diligently and unceasingly to every branch of 
the art, that no degree of success will detract from the 
necessity of always working under proper guidance, and 
always seeking the truth or science of their art. Pader- 
ewski has said that his work would fall off if he missed 
a single day of practice, and that the critics would notice 
it if he missed two days, but that an entire audience would 
realize it if he missed three days. More true is this of 
the singer, and unlike the instrumentalist, he cannot prac- 
tice to the same advantage alone, since his instrument is a 
part of him, instead of apart from him; and so the wise 
singer who has arrived, as well as the myriads who fain 
would arrive, seeks the fount of inspiration of knowledge, 
and there, in the spirit as directed by the Great Teacher, 
“Come to me as a child,” these singers who, when in pub- 
lic, sing with the utmost conviction, confidence and self as- 
sertiveness; with the strength born of meekness, seek the 
truth that means success, They are of those who would 
rather make a supreme effort to be great at the risk of 
failure, than of those who remain content to be small. 


Cuyurca Cuorr Sincine Is Exactina. 


“There is perhaps no singing more exacting than the 
singing in the church choir. In opera there is much to 
detract the mind, so that a faulty tone here or there, 
through a gesture, can be covered. The scenery, the 
action, the plot, all help to entertain the mind of the 
listener. In recital, while more exacting than opera, one 
has much leeway through the quiet yet varied postures of 
the body and facial expressions to please the audience. 
But in the church, the text, vocal technic, mental color- 
ing alone can serve as a means to deliver the message. 
These singers who hold the important positions, have 
through study and constant work arrived where they can 
at once ‘release themselves’ and be filled with the spirit, 
so that they themselves are used by the spirit as a means 
to express. 

“A very well known minister said to the tenor of his 
choir, when the latter approached him regarding his go- 
ing to France, during the war, to sing for the boys in the 
trenches (since he was beyond the draft age) ‘Go with 
God's blessing; I shall try to “go it alone” until you re- 
turn.’ 

“Another well known minister said, when the soprano 
resigned, ‘I consider your resignation nothing less than a 
calamity.’ 

“What a source of inspiration therefore is the singer in 
the church, and how it has come to be valued! What a 
gift of God to be endowed with that which enables one 
to be of such real service to saint and sinner, to the pul- 
pit and to the pew. And this is the realization of those 
at the head of the church, so that no compensation is con- 
sidered too great for one who, through the medium of his 
voice and art, can intelligently and largely contribute 
toward the unfolding of the spiritual consciousness. Shoul- 
der to shoulder with the eloquent minister in the pulpit 
stands the singer in the choir loft; who shall say which 
reaches deeper into the human ' Gasecioueneal? The 
speaker, through the power of speech, which, next to life 
itself, is the greatest mystery on earth; or the singer, who 
through rhythm, harmony and melody, the very foundation 
stones of all things in the infinite, gives forth the word 
of God? Socrates has said, ‘The musician is he who has 
seen the most of truth.’” 


O’Sullivan Goes to France 


John O'Sullivan, the Irish tenor, sailed for France 
this week. He will sing at the Paris Opéra for two 
months and then go into the country for a summer of 
rest and work in preparation for his next season’s con- 
certs in America, under the direction of F. J. McIsaac, 
of Boston. Mr. O’Sullivan’s first New York appear- 
ance in recital will occur in Carnegie Hall in November. 
His final recital before leaving took place on Sunday 
evening, May 4, at Symphony Hall, Boston, where he 
appeared before a sold out house for the second time 
in six weeks. 
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A DIDUR TRIBUTE TO LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF, THE 
SMINENT SINGING TEACHER, 
“To friend Samoiloff a miraculous teacher with 


(T rans.) 
Adam Didur. New York, April, 1919. 


highest admiration.” 





Ethel Graham Lynde in Interpretative Recital 


In a thoroughly comprehensive and interesting man- 
ner Ethel Graham Lynde gave a lecture recital on 
Stravinsky’s opera, “The Nightingale,” at the Mac- 
Dowell Club, on Sunday evening, May 4. The work is 
based on Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tale, and in 
writing it, Mrs. Lynde stated, the composer bore in 
mind the fact that no opera is complete without color, 
without movement, and plenty of it; without life, with- 
out terseness, and without consistency. She gave ex- 
cellent descriptions of the scenes in the three acts of 
“The Nightingale,” especially of the second one, in 
which she depicted the beautiful scenery at the palace 
of the emperor, where preparations go on to receive the 
wonderful bird. The action of the opera is carried on 
by pantomimists, the singers being back of the scenes— 
an innovation which Mrs. Lynde stated assumed the 
intelligence of the audience, and was better than to 
have the pantomimists in the center of the stage and 
the singers in plain view at the sides, as is the case in 
“Le Coq d’Or.” The lecturer also brought out the fact 
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that the composer of this work is consistent as to music 
and text, and particularly as to drama. Mrs. Lynde 
wound up her talk by reading a cablegram just received 
from abroad by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Gregory Mason 
to the effect that the composer, Stravinsky, is in des- 
perate want, because of the war, and that money is 
needed by him immediately. Any of those wishing to 
assist Mr. Stravinsky can do so by communicating with 
Dr. Mason at Columbia University, New York City. 


Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra Feted 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 4, 1919.—Alexander Van Rens- 
selaer, president of the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion, entertained a number of people prominent in music, 
art and politics in Philadelphia at a smoker given in 
honor of Conductor Leopold Stokowski and the members 
of his organization, at the Bellevue Stratford, on Saturday 
evening, May 3. Previous to the war, Mr. Van Rensse- 
laer was the host at a similar event each year and now 
that conditions are becoming more normal, the prospects 
in every respect are looming brighter than ever. 

In his speech of welcome, Mr. Van Rensselaer said that 
owing to the increased expenses due to the war, the or- 
chestra would “strike out for a larger endowment fund” 
next season. In the course of a conversation which the 
writer had with the manager of the orchestra, Arthur 
Judson, the latter said that in addition to the usual twenty- 
five pairs of concerts which the orchestra will give next 
season, there will be five pairs of two concerts each in the 
cities of Washington, Baltimore, Wilmington, Pittsburgh 
and New York and three pairs in Cleveland as well as 
concerts in various other cities. He also said that already 
the subscription for the season of 1919-20 is very large 
and judging from present indications, the list will be the 
largest in the history of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

During the evening the orchestra furnished a delightful 
program, which consisted of the overture from “The 
Meistersinger,” Wagner; largo from “The New World 
Symphony,” Dvorak, and “Marche Slav,” Tschaikowsky. 
An added feature of interest and pleasure was Thaddeus 
Rich’s (concertmaster and solo violinist) excellent rendi- 
tion of the “Meditation” from “Thais.” Following the 
music, supper was served and those present agreed that 
the event will long be remembered as one of real pleasure. 


Huntzinger & Dilworth Songs Featured 


Professional singers are steadily making more and 
more use of the selected American songs in the cata- 
log of Huntzinger & Dilworth, realizing that the pub- 
lications,of that firm are carefully selected with a view 
to their availability for concert and recital work. Anna 
Case, for instance, has featured Roland Farley’s “Oh, 
Mother, My Love” regularly on her programs, and 
Rhea Silberta’s “Jahrzeit,” which made such a hit 
when introduced by Dorothy Jardon at the Hippo- 
drome on Sunday evening, April 27, is being featured 
by that artist on all her programs. 
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irtist-pupil of Richard Czerwonky, the well known violinist, 
who was the winner recently of the district contest of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. She has been chosen 
to play at the national contest at Peterboro, N. H., in June 





Moiseiwitsch in London 


Bennoe Moiseiwitsch, the new Russian pianist, played 
in London a few days ago, the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, who will manage the American tour, receiving 
the following cable shortly afterward: 
recital of etudes only at Queen's Hall 
Audience overflowed platform 

(Signed) Ines 


Moiseiwitsch gave unique 
yesterday, Wonderful enthusiasm 


American debut with 


Mr. Moiseiwitsch will make his 
Hall on Novem 


the Philharmonic Society in Carnegie 
ber 20 and 21. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mees on Riverside Drive 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Mees have moved to 194 Rivet 
side Drive, New York City. 
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At last a work which combines the dignity and breadth of chamber music with elements which insure widespread 
It “was received with immense enthusiasm by the large audience” on 
the occasion of its New York premiere on April 15, 1919. 
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It is a musicianly work, mindist of 
modern methods yet a ees TH 
OLD-FASHIONED MELODY. Thee it 
will be heard again is certain.—New 
York Evening World. 
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CHICAGO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, ARTHUR 
DUNHAM,CONDUCTOR,RESUMES ITS CONCERTS 


Hearty Welcome for Director and for Elias Breeskin, Soloist—Pau! Althouse and 
Frances Nash in Highly Successful Joint Recital—Terry Ferrell 
Brokaw Violin Pupil, Wins N. F. M. C. District Contest 


( igo, Ill, May 3.—The Philharmonic Orchestra oi 

( ago, alter nearly a year’s interruption, resumed its 
lar Sunday afternoon concerts before a comfortably 
lled audience at the Studebaker Theater. The Philhatr 
non Orchestra lich is now in its second season, Rave 
1 good account of itself under the able direction of 
Arthur Dunham, its conductor. Mr. Dunham, one of the 
right musical lights of this city, where for many years 
has accomplished big things not only as organist but 


is conductor, has studied assiduously during the 
lapsed between the last concert and the one 
r review. His beat is more plastic and, although the 
istics of the Studebaker Theater are not the best for 
" mph orchestra, he generally got good results with 
1 program that was neither classic nor of an ultra-popular 


kind. it was made up of the Chabrier “Marche Joycuse,” 

t Dvorak “Carneyal” overture, Arthur Foote’s ““our 

Character Pieces,” Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite, Délibes’ 

rture to “The King Has Said It,” Liszt's nocturne, 

Dreams of Love,” and Lalo’s rhapsody, The soloist was 

Bieeskin, the distinguished violinist, who deepened 

id oninion made previously in other appearances in 

( i in the Mendelssohn concerto, which was given 

i i reading and won for the young artist a well 
a | d wuccess 

ProvessionaAL Pupits Hearp in Concer! 


envoy the joint recital of Elsa Kressinan, so 
prano pup il of Mrs. Herman Devries, and Esther Linder, 
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pianist and pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, was not attend- 
ed by a critic of this paper. The following from the Chi- 
cago Evening Journal of Monday, April 28, written by 
that paper’s musical critic, Edward C. Moore, gives an 
opinion of that recital and is herewith reproduced in its 
entirety ; 

The Playhouse was visited yesterday just in time to hear two 
very promising young artists. Elsa Kressman, soprano, sang a group 
of French songs to beautiful accompaniments by Mrs, Herman 
Devries with fine tone, rather extraordinary finish and excellent 
enunciation, It was an eahibition of both talent and brains. 

She was followed by Esther Linder, pianist, who did what very 
few pianists have ever done. That is to say she put a sympathetic, 
emotional appeal into MacDowell's third sonata. It was not done 
by muscular force. Most of her playing was gentle to a degree. 
But it was persuasive, caressing; it had feeling of the kind that is 
never taught because it is there in the beginning; and it was beau- 
tifully clear and logical 

Epona De Lima 1n RECITAL, 

A program of more than ordinary interest was offered 
to a sinall Kimball Hall audience last Sunday by Edna 
De Lima, soprano. The affair was under the direction 
of F, Wight Neumann. Miss De Lima, a temperamental 
singer, is possessed of the necessary imagination, style 
and poesy for Debussy songs, and the group of four 
which she presented left nothing to be desired in that re- 
spect. She sings with elegance and grace and uses her 
pleasing soprano with considerable care and skill. Al- 
though not in the best of voice last Sunday, the recitalist 
greatly pleased her admirers, who constantly asked for 
more than the printed list. 

Co.umBiaA ScHoo, OrCHESTRA AND PUPILS, 

Another concert of the series given during the season 
by the Columbia School of Music presented the orchestra 
aud several talented students of that school as soloists on 
Sunday afternoon. As is the customary rule at Columbia 
School affairs, the large Wood Theater was filled to ca- 
pacity. Of the program, the last three numbers only 
could be heard, and all of these were highly creditable. 
David Shapiro was playing well the second movemeut of 
the Bruch G minor violin concerto when the writer made 
his appearance in the hall. In the “Tosca” aria, Martha 
Cook revealed a lovely soprano voice, used by its pos- 
sessor with good taste and care. She has been well taught 
and is an excellent example of Louise St. John Wester- 
velt’s careful instruction. Two movements from Mac- 
Dowell’s E minor concerto were dashed off with ease and 
abandon by Edward Herskowitz. The orchestra under 
Ludwig Becker's direction lent good support to the soloists. 

Lyceum Arts CHoraLt CLup 1n CONCERT, 

oe Lyceum Arts Choral Club, Jeanne Boyd, conductor, 
with Sam Thompson, boy soprano, gave a recital at Lyon 
& Healy Recital Hall on Tuesday evening, April 29. 
Helen Grahame Wait, professional pupil of Sibyl Sam- 
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mis MacDermid, sang an aria from “The Barber of Seville” 
in a manner that left no doubt as to the careful training 
that this young artist has received. The possessor ~ wt a 
voice of unusual quality and power, well placed and used 
with considerable art, Miss Wait vocalized the difficult 
aria with the surety of a mature singer. She enunciates 
well and should give a good account of herself in the 
field that she has chosen for her profession. She gave 
unalloyed enjoyment to the large audience, who insisted 
on an encore, the added number being a tarantella from 
the pen of Miss Boyd, who supplied the piano accompani- 
ments for the singer. Neither the composition nor the 
accompaniments were up to the high standard to which 
Miss Boyd has accustomed the Chicago public, as both 
were commonplace. On the other hand, Jeanne Boyd's 
conducting of the Lyseum Arts Choral Club was above 
reproach, this, judging by the manner in which the “Wind 
of the Trees” was sung by her choral club. Among other 
songs listed on the program were James G. MacDermid’s 
“My Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose” and Fay Foster’s 
“The Americans Come!” 
Sturkow-Ryper’s Stupio RECITAL, 

At the tenth program given in the Sturkow-Ryder stu- 
dios on Saturday, April 26, the participants were Alice 
Peterson, Alice Serina, Roy Burquist, Phillis Sindel, Janet 
Friday, Mary O’Gallagher, Mattylee Lippard, Lillian 
Parks, Ann Hathaway and Mme. Sturkow-Ryder. 

KNupFER Presents ANNA DAZE. 

The fifth and last recital for this season of the young 
artist series given by students of the Knupfer Studios, 
brought again a very demonstrative audience to Schaaf 
Recital Hall, last Wednesday evening, April 30. Walter 
Knupfer presented one of his professional students, Anna 
Daze, pianist, who was assisted by Genevieve Schrader, 
mezzo-soprano, and Anita Alvarez Knupfer, accompanist. 
Heard in numbers by Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, Men- 
delssohn, Ravel, Debussy and Saint-Saéns, Miss Daze dis- 
closed in all her numbers a surety of touch and technic 
that shows the result of great application and careful train- 
ing. Her program was as catholic as her interpretation. 
She received merited plaudits at the close of each group. 
Miss Schrader’s contributions to the program consisted 
of singing selections by Debussy, Karganoff and Grechani- 
noff, She acquitted herself of the task moderately well. 
Her voice is voluminous, but often forced. Her interpre- 
tation was interesting and her diction of the French text 
excellent although not so her English; but all in all she 
shared equally well in the favors of the audience. A 
pianist of recognized attainments, Mrs. Knupfer gave 
splendid support to the singer. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLLece CoMPETITIONS, 

A notice of the annual. competitions of the Chicago 
Musical College, one of the most important events of 
musical educational Chicago, will be found in a special 
article on another page of this issue. 

Fourtu Concert of THE Musica, ExTENSION SERIEs. 

The fourth concert of the Musical Extension Series 
brought out a large audience to Orchestra Hall on Friday 
evening. The soloists were Paul Althouse, tenor, and 
Frances Nash, pianist. Miss Nash, who recently appeared 
in this city with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, scor- 
ing at that time a legitimate and big success, played her 
various selections with that mastery, intelfectuality and 
beauty of tone that has placed her in the front rank of 
women pianists. Her charming personality and dignified 
poise at the piano added much to her success. 

Paul Althouse, always a favorite, was in splendid fettle 
and, though comparisons are odious, it must be said of the 
Metropolitan tenor that never before has the aria from 
Massenet's “Griselidis” been so well sung here. At the 
close of it he brought the house down, being recalled sev- 
eral times before giving an encore, “Griselidis,” Mas- 
senet’s opera, was presented two years ago by Campanini 
at the Auditorium, but it was only last night that the aria 
of the tenor made any effect on at least one listener. As 
sung by Althouse the composition is one of the best in 
the tenor repertory. It would be as easy to dwell upon 
his other numbers which included a French and Italian 
group, and an American, the latter being made up of Wil- 
liam Reddick’s “Two Loves,” Strickland’s “Temple Bells,” 
Hageman’s “Do Not Go, My Love” and Ward-Stephens’ 
“Christ in Flanders,” another admirable song for Althouse 
to disclose his large and beautiful organ to best advantage. 
“Christ in Flanders” greatly pleased the audience who once 
more feted royally the singer. After each group both Miss 
Nash and Mr. Althouse had to give an extra. William 
Reddick at the piano played most artistic accompaniments 
for the singer. : 

Tue Beernoven Trio 1n Concert. 

The Beethoven Trio, well known Chicago organization, 
reappeared in public on Thursday evening, May 1, at Kim- 
ball Hall, with two new members, the cellist, Theodore Du 
Moulin, and the violinist, Ralph Michaelis, Since its in- 
ception M. Jennette Loudon has been the pianist. The 
newly reorganized trio selected to play the Beethoven Trio, 
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op. 1, No. 1, Rachmaninoff’s “Quasi Variationi” from the 
“Trio Elegiaque” and Brahms’ trio, op. 40, E flat. M. 
Jennette Loudon, long recognized as an excellent ensemble 
performer, showed perfect artistic sympathy and blended 
her tones with her associates. Theodore Du Moulin, prin- 
cipal cellist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, disclosed 
anew his virile tone and musicianship, while the work of 
Ralph Michaelis was on a par with that of his colleagues. 
The Beethoven Trio should be heard often. It has a mess- 
age to deliver and it does so with respect for the classics. 
The warm reception given to the members of the trio was 
in accerdance with their playing. 


OruER CONCERTS OF WEEK, 


On tg evening, April 27, the Sinai Orchestra, under 
Maurice Goldblatt, gave a recital with Moses Boguslaw- 
ski, pianist, and ively Vitto Levin, violinist, as soloists. 

On Monday, April 28, a concert was given by the win- 
ners of the Lake View Musical Society’s scholarship con- 
test at Fullerton. The New York Syncopated Orchestra, 
under Will Marion Cook, gave its third concert at Or- 
chestra Hall, the concert being the third of the Musical 
Extension series. 

On Tuesday evening the Glee Club of Armour & Com- 
pany, with the Armour Orchestra, gave a concert for the 
benefit of the Service League for the Handicapped, with 
George Rasley, tenor, heard recently in recital at Orchestra 
Hall and at the Auditorium Theater with the “Chu Chin 
Chow” Company, and Norma Altermatt, violinist. The 
concert took place at Aryan Grotto Temple. The same 
evening Selma Gogg, a local soprano, and John W iderhirn, 
pianist, gave a recital at Kimball Hall. Isaac Van Grove, 
in constant demand, furnished the artistic accompaniments. 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 30, at Fullerton Hall, 
the Musicians’ Club of Women held its annual concert. 

On Thursday evening, May 1, the Edison Symphony 
Orchestra, under Morgan L. Eastman, gave its eighth and 
final monthly concert. The La Salle Operatic Quartet 
assisted. The concert took place at Orchestra Hall. 

On Saturday, May 3, a concert for the Children’s Aid 
Society by a chorus of 500 boys and girls from the public 
schools, under W. L. Tomlins, took place at Orchestra 
Hall. 


THE 


Bush Conservatory ACTIVITIES, 

On Thursday evening, May 1, a program by advanced 
students of the Conservatory was given at Grace English 
Lutheran Church. Vocal and violin numbers were given 
by Frances Fetzer, pupil of Richard Czerwonky; Helen 
Kelso, pupil of Bertha Beeman, and Lottie Randol, pupil 
of Charles W. Clark. 

All departments of Bush Conservatory will be repre- 
sented in an interesting program to be given at Medill 
High School on the evening of Friday, May 9. The Bush 
Conservatory Glee Club will give several numbers, assisted 
by Dorothy Pfeiffer and Louise Vesey, dancers; Mary 
Terry, reader; Margaret Wicks. violinist, and others. 
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o'clock, a recital by members of the children’s department 
will be given in the new expression department studios in 
the Bush Temple Building. Young students of piano, 
violin and expression will appear. 

Brokaw Pupit Wins N. F. M. C. District Contest. 

Terry Ferrell, violin pupil of Ralph Brokaw, of Wichita, 
Kan., was awarded the district honor this week, as winner 
in the National Federation of Music Clubs contest for 
artist-pupils, which will entitle him to enter the national 
meet at Peterboro, N. H., next July. Mr. Ferrell repre- 
sents the Western district and will no doubt compete in 


the national meet. It is quite an honor for Wichita, 
Terry Ferrell, and his distinguished instructor, Ralph 
Brokaw. 
AMERICAN COoNSsERVATORY Notes. 
The department of public school music of the Ameri- 


can Conservatory will have a special normal session of 
six weeks at Kimball Hall, beginning June 23 and ending 
August 2. O. E. Robinson, the director of the department, 
will have charge of the classes. 

Advanced pupils of Silvio Scionti and Karleton Hackett 
appeared in recital Saturday afternoon, — 26, at Kim- 
ball Hall. The fine playing of the fifth Saint-Saéns con- 
certo and a Spanish rhapsody by Florence Burke and Ruth 
Freeman deserves especial mention, as does also the sing- 
ing of Lieutenant Edward Sheehy and Katharine Story. 

Allen Spencer gave a piano recital before the Indiana 
Music Teachers’ Association at Muncie, Ind., and Silvio 
Scionti before the Illinois Association at Streator, Ill. 


Clarence Loomis, pianist; Louise Hattstaedt-Winter, 
soprano, and Jeanette Cobb, violinist, of the American 
Conservatory faculty, gave a recital April 28 at Goshen, 
Ind. 

Musicat News Items. 


Allen Ray Carpenter announces his annual summer nor- 
mal class for singers and teachers of voice culture, to be 
held on consecutive days from July 14 to 24, inclusive, 
at his music rooms, suite 816, Kimball Hail, Chicago. The 
class work will occupy the morning hours from 9 to 12 
o'clock. In response to popular demand, Mr. Carpenter 
also announces a course in Public School Methods to be 
conducted by Frances B. Gardiner, superintendent of 
music at the new Springfield High School. This course 
includes work for the grades, material for high school 
and training for supervisors of music. An attractive cir 
cular is being mailed to those desiring further informa- 
tion. 

A new musical bureau has opened in Chicago at 1525 
1527 Kimball Hall, under the name of the Miller-Resse 
quie & Tufts, Music Service Bureau, artists’ managers. 
ag directors are John B. Miller, Edgar A. Nelson. Ben 
Tufts is secretary and treasurer, and Lathrop Resse- 

manager. Mr. Ressequie was formerly with the 


o 
Musical College, where he acted as associate 


Chicago 
manager. 
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special soloist with the Crearar 
soloist in “A 
and “Building 
Paul’s on the 


View Presbyterian Church ; 
Presbyterian Choral Socicty, May 22, and 
Tale of Old Japan.” by Coleridge-Taylor, 
of the Ship,” by Lakee, June 20, at St. 
Midway. 

Sila Conti Varesi has had the honor of reopening the 
Philharmonic Society of Trient, the regained capital of 
the Province cf Trentino, after being closed nearly five 
years, obtaining a triumphal success. Royalty attended 
the auspicious function. 

The Hyde Park Orchestra, under the direction of Er 
nest Toy, gave its Easter concert and Lucille Kortz played 
the adagio from the Bruch concerto beautifully Miss 
Lortz is studying with Mr. Toy, who predicts a brilliant 
future for her 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving has just returned from Winni 


peg, Canada, where she managed most successfully the 
festival for the Board of Trade. The festival was the 
biggest thing ever attempted in Western Canada, and in 
justice to the Chicago manager it may be said that the 
festival resulted for the first time in a profit. 

Martha Ball, pupil of Arthur Burton, sang Maid 
Marian in “Robin Hood,” and met with great success, in 
Oak Park, Ill, on April 25. Rene Devries 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, May 8 


E. A. Roxas. Pupils’ recital Evening Hotel Ma 
jestic. 
Friday, May 9 
Maria Caselotti. Song recital Afternoon. Wana 
maker Auditorium 
Saturday, May to 
Per Neilson, Augusta Tollefsen and Michel Penha. 
Evening. Waldorf-Astoria 
Sunday, May 11 
Galli-Curci. Song recital. Evening. Hippodrome 
Jugo-Slav Societies’ Concert. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall 
American Music Optimists. Afternoon. Chalif Hall 
The MacDowell Club. [vening. 105 West Fifty-fifth 
street 
Alenikoff and Horatio Connell. Violin and sony re 
cital. Evening. Musical Art Club 
Monday, May 12 
Nina Tarasova. Song recital. Evening. Acolian Hall 


Frederick Hoffman and Alberto Bachman. Sony and 


violin recital. Evening. Waldorf-Astoria 
Tuesday, May 13 
Raja Yoga College Students. Evening. Aeolian Hall 


Thursday, May 15 








Sanford Schlussell, pianist artist-pupil of Moses Bogus- Paul W. Mallory, tenor and under the tutelage of Elena St. Ignatius Loyola Choir. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
lawski, assisted by vocal pupils, will give a recital on  Varesi, is developing much popularity. ee _ Friday, May 16 
Saturday afternoon, May 10, at 3.30 p. m., in the new Carl E. Craven, dramatic tenor, has three more festi Maud Powell. Violin recital. Evening. Washington 
Conservatory Building. On the same afternoon, at 2.30 val engagements: “Mikado” in costume, May 15, Lake Irving High School. 
* 
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Violinist 











instruments talk, breathe, 
human heart. 


ING. 





names for themselves. 


ovation and will never tire 


Exclusive 
Management: 





NOW ON TOUR WITH CARUSO 


“He shared equal honors with the great star 
of the evening.” — Nashville Banner, Apri/ 30, 1919. 


“Breeskin, one of the best violinists.”—C4icago 
Tribune, April 28, 1919. 


“Quite a number of violinists as virtuosos and assisting artists have been 
heard here, but it is safe to say that NONE WON A WARMER WELCOME 
THAN ELIAS BREESKIN. 
sigh, 
FAULTLESS IN TECHNIQUE, with a SUPERB ATTACK 
and HANDLING THE BOW ALWAYS AS ONLY A MASTER CAN, HE 
SHARED EQUAL HONORS WITH THE GREAT STAR OF THE EVEN 
Likewise he was called upon for many encores 
For one of them he rendered the ‘Minuet in G’ and playing this so feelingly 
and with such fine effect that CARUSO HIMSELF REQUESTED HIM TO 
REPEAT IT. The plaudits of the world for a quarter of a century tell more 
than words the estimation in which Caruso stands and with Morgana and 
Breeskin, while not so famed as he, there yet remains A RICH HERITAGE 
IN THE FUTURE YEARS when doubtless they will 


“Suffice to say that Nashville will ever be willing to accord them an 


of them. 
WHEN THEY COME HERE.” 


DANIEL MAYER 












The man fairly makes the so-called king of 
laugh and simulate every emotion of® the 


and was liberality itself. 


carve still greater 


IT IS DISTINCTLY AN 


Nashville Banner. 


EVENT 





1448 Aeolian Hall, NEW YORK 
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Two New Mana-Zucca Songs 
No one knows better than Mana-Zucca how to write 
ongs that will please the singer and the singer’s public, 


given no better proof of the fact than in the 
two songs—Sweet Pleas 
ure” and “Madrigal’—just 
off the press of the Boston 
Music Company. They ar: 
both for high voice, written 
to charming French poems 
of an exquisite daintiness, 
although provided with ex 
cellent English translations 
In both the 
caught the light, gay spiri 
of the poems and set them 
to fresh, tripping music that 
is delightful to sing and to 
listen to. As always, the 
harmonic backgrounds of 
the attractive melodies aré 
fresh and viyid, with sev 
eral original touches, with 
out being in any way mod 
ern Mana-Zucca has the 
right idea in song writing, 
to work always with an eye 
to vocal effectiveness, some 
thing that is proven by the fact that four such well known 
urtists as Nina Morgana, Namara, Irene Williams and 


George Reimherr have alrcady added these new songs to 


ind she ha 


composer ha 





MANA-ZUCCA 


their repertory 


Lieutenant Van Surdam Traveling East 

Lieutenant H. E. Van Surdam, the favorite tenor at 
the Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Cal., has com 
pleted a most successful fifteen weeks’ engagement at that 
and now is wending his way eastward. During 
York State he will visit his parents in 
Hoosick Falls, prior to the concert tour which he is plan 
ning for the fall and winter. Sunday evening, April 20, 
Lieutenant Van Surdam gave his farewell recital at the 
Del Coronado, and received much deserved applause for 
his unusual interpretative powers, excellent phrasing, and 
together effective renditions of a Puccini aria, “Sunrise 
and You,” Arthur Penn; “Christ in Flanders,” Ward- 
tephens; “The Americans Comet” Fay Foster, and num 
hers by Picchi, W. T. Jefferson, Alice Fish and George C 
taker. Some idea of the versatility of the tenor can be 
gleaned from the fact that he is also a composer, and at 
one time or another has filled the posts of orchestral con 
organist and choirmaster, and clarinet soloist. In 
activities, Lieutenant Van Surdam is 


hostelry 
his stay in New 


ductor, 
iddition to all these 
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Concert Record of Three 
Good American Songs 
“Values,” Frederick W. Vanderpool 
New Orleans, La..... Frances Alda, April 2 2 
Portland, Ore. .Christine Langenhan, April 4 
New York City. ave’ Marie Sidenius Zendt, April 6 


Bloomfield, N. J...... Fred Patton, April7 
Bluffton, Ohio....... Harriet McConnell, April 7 


Philadelphia, Pa..... Mrs. John Dunn, Jr., April 7 
Wheeling, W. Va.... Lillian Heyward, April 8 
New York City..... Walter Mills, April 8 

New York City..... Walter Mills, April 10 

Sioux City, Ia....... Harriet McConnell, April 10 
Minneapolis, Minn... Harriet McConnell, April 14 
New York City..... George Reimherr, April 15 
New York City..... 4 Arthur Bulgin, April 15 


Chicago, Ill.......... Florence Macbeth, April 24 
“Smilin’ Through,” Arthur A. Penn 


Welsh, W. Va....... Reinald Werrenrath, April 2 
TOSS Se ee Reinald Werrenrath, April 4 
Summerville . Thomas A. Quinn, April 6 
Waterbury, Conn.... Warren Procter, April 8 
New York City..... Walter Mills, April 8 
Philadelphia, Pa..... Mrs, John Dunn, Jr., April 17 
Akron, Ohio.... . Reinald Werrenrath, April 18 
Northampton, Mass. Reinald Werrenrath, April 18 


“Molly,” Victor Herbert 
Akron, Ohio......... Reinald Werrenrath, April 18 
New York City..... John McCormack, April 21 
New York City..... Walter Greene, April 23-25 
New York City..... Reinald Werrenrath, April 29 











a series of sonata recitals with Mrs. Dittler, who is an 
accomplished pianist, having graduated from the Yale 
School of Music. She played with the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra as soloist with much success, 
Horatio Parker conducting. 

Mr. Dittler, together with Daniel Gregory Mason, 
recently gave a sonata recital at Morris High School, 
New York, and on Thursday evening, May 1, Mr. 
Dittler appeared as soloist at a concert given by the 
United Labor Education Committee in Manhattan Ly- 
ceum, New York. 

Another McCormack Furore in California 

An enthusiastic telegram is received by the MusIcaL 
Courier from L. E. Behymer regarding the latest Los 
\ngeles appearance of John McCormack, the tenor 
whom Californians love to the point of adoration.., 


May 8, 1919 


Philadelphia Honors Mrs. F. W. Abbott 


Mrs. F. W. Abbott was president of the famous Matinee 
Musical Club, of Philadelphia, for five years and on the 
occasion of her retirement from that office last week, the 


’ organization tendered her a May Breakfast on May 4 at 


the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. It was a notable occasion, 
as hundreds of well known women were seated about the 
tables and the galleries were crowded, and on the honor 
dais sat guests representing varied musical social and club 
activities, all of them gathered together to pay tribute to 
Mrs. Abbott’s wonderful work for the Matinee Musical. 
She has been indefatigable in her efforts to direct the club 
into useful lines of endeavor and its accomplishments in 
music, war work and philanthropy are second to those of 
no other similar body in this country. Also Mrs. Abbott 
has been a progressive and helpful force in assisting the 
American composer, for whom the Matinee Musical has 
broken many a lance during recent years. All these 
achievements were duly set forth by the speakers at the 
breakfast, and they dwelt also on the personal side of Mrs. 
Abbott’s character, her unfailing charm, her unceasing 
energy, her high purposes and ambition, and her remark- 
able gifts of tact and diplomacy. It was a marvelous 
outpouring of spontaneous admiration and affection. 
Among the addresses made were those by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Olga Samaroff (who presided felicitously, wit- 
tily, and charmingly as chief toastmistress), James Fran- 
cis Cooke, Mrs. D. A. Campbell, Leonard Liebling, Mrs. 
H. S. Prentiss ‘Nichols (another toastmistress who had 
that art at the end of her tongue), Fullerton L. Waldo, 
Mrs. Edward Bok, Frances Wister, Dr. Hugh A, Clarke, 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, 
and Mmes. Garrigue (the gracious and talented new 
president), Innes, Ginther, Edmonds, Dance, Thunder, 
Collins, Loughney, Linch, Cooper. Florence Hinkle 
Witherspoon sang several selections and gave inordinate 
pleasure with her sweet voice, finished style, and expres- 
sive interpretations, 


Gegna First Cellist at Hippodrome Concerts 


Max Gegna has the distinction of being the first and 
only cellist to appear as soloist at the Sunday evening 
concerts at the New York Hippodrome, and that he ac- 
quitted himself well was amply demonstrated by the large 
audience which attended the event. Perhaps the most 
notable feature of his playing was the beauty of his tone, 
which filled every nook and corner of the vast auditorium. 

Four days before the concert Mr. Gegna chanced upon 
Samuel A. Perry, a musician friend of his whom he had 
not seen for fifteen years. During the interval between 
the meeting and the concert Mr. Perry wrote and dedi- 
cated a Hebrew rhapsody to Mr. Gegna, and the two ar- 
tists played the number at the Hippodrome, with the com- 





Oscar Seagle Summer Class 


Ninth Season Opens June 15, at Schroon Lake, New York 
For information concerning Mr. Seagle or the class address WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. - 


Mr. Seagle has engaged for this season Salva- 
tore Isorel (Opéra-Comique, Paris) and Beatrice 
La Palme (Opéra-Comique, Paris; Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London) to coach French and 
Italian operatic repertory. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 








also an adept at most of the athletic sports—baseball, foot 


ball, et 


Dittler Joins Columbia University Forces 


Herbert Dittler, American concert violinist and ped- 
agogue, has been made an associate .member of the 
at Columbia University, New York, 


music department 
orchestra, teach ensemble 


where he will conduct the 





HERBERT DITTLER, 


Violinist, 


playing, and have entire charge of all the violin classes 
next year. 

Mr. Dittler has also been engaged to resume his 
former activities as conductor of the Princeton Univer- 
sity orchestra, Aside from this, Mr. Dittler will give 


: 
secant incites woes 


Mr. Behymer reports that the largest audience in the 
history of the Shrine Auditorium greeted McCormack 
on May 3, that hundreds were turned away, and that 
the enthusiasm was unbounded, resulting in an ovation 
which expressed itself in nineteen encores, six of them 
at the close of the regular concert. The audience re- 
fused to be quieted, or to go home, or to allow Me- 
Cormack to stop singing. Manager McSweeney de- 
clared the ovation to be the greatest ever tendéred 
McCormack. Mr. Behymer’s telegram closes with this 
poetic phrase: “The lilting minstrel is more marvel- 
ous than ever.” 


Julius Heimann Scholarship 

A large number of friends and admirers of the late 
Julius Heimann gathered in the Music School Settle- 
ment, New York, on Friday evening, May 2, on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of a scholarship to the Music 
School Settlement in memory of their departed friend, 
Julius Heimann. Rubin Goldmark, in his address, point- 
ed out the beautiful character of Mr. Heimann, his devo- 
tion to music, his love for children and their development, 
as well as his ever ready advice and fatherly interest, 
often coupled with material benefits. Mrs. Frank Bailey 
Rowell, president of the Music School Settlement, accepted 
the scholarship. 

A musical program was rendered by a number of ex- 
traordinarily talented young artists, who being inspired 
by the prevailing spirit of benevolence, gave of their best. 
The program contained: Nocturne, C minor (Chopin), 
played by Helen H. Morris; concerto for two violins 
(Bach), rendered by Joseph Fuchs and William Kroll; 
two vocal numbers sung by Hertha Harmon; praeludium- 
allegro and nocturne, E flat (Chopin-Sarasate), played by 
Nina Wolf; barcarolle (Chopin), performer by Ruth 
Clug, and “Ave Maria” (Schubert-Wilhelmj), played by 
Joseph Fuchs. 





Hempel Scores Selling Victory Bonds 

When Frieda Hempel opened the spring festival at Nor- 
folk, Va., on April 30 she offered to subscribe for $5,000 
worth of Victory Bonds if the audience would subscribe 
In the enthusiastic bidding that followed her 
hearers doubled her request by more than $50,000, The 
whole house rose to thank the Metropolitan soprano, giv- 
ing her probably the greatest ovation in the history of 
Norfolk. 





Symphony Club Gives Concert 
The Symphony Club, under the direction of A. W. 
Binder, of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Ninety- 
second street and Lexington avenue, gave a concert of or- 
chestral music on Thursday evening, April 24, at the Co- 
lumbia Base Hospital No. 1. The program was thoroughly 
enjoyed hy the officers, soldiers and nurses of the hospital. 


poser at the piano. The work was most enthusiastically 


received by the audience. 

Mr. Gegna has received numerous letters compliment- 
ing him on his appearance at the Hippodrome, one of the 
communications being from his former 
who congratulated the 


manager, Jules 


Daiber, cellist on his “great suc- 





© Mix. 
MAX GEGNA, 
Russian cellist. 


cess.” Mr. Gegna recently came under the management 
of ‘es Music League of America, which is now booking 
him for many engagements for the 1919-20 season, 
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Six Berimen Pupils in Recital 


Six more pupils of Ernesto Bertimen appeared in a 
second piano recital at 220 Madison avenue, where the 
beautiful La Forge-Berimen studios are located. The 
feature of the musicale was the appearance of two 
young pianists playing their own compositions. Betty 
Boutelle presented a charming group of five pieces, of 
which her octave etude was particularly enjoyed. Ethel 
Glenn Hier played two numbers, “Dragonflies” and 
scherzo, the last composition being a very interesting 
modern work. Sara Reynard, who appeared for the 
first time at these musicales, played two sea pieces by 
MacDowell, with lovely tone and poetical feeling. Ida 
Gusikoff, also appearing for the first time, made a de- 
cided hit with her brilliant and clear technic. Her 
playing of the G minor ballad, by Chopin, displayed 
at once her unusual talent, but it was her rendition of 
the A minor etude by the same composer that showed 
all the pianistic qualities necessary for a promising 
career. Helen Crandall and Louis Meslin, already 
well known at these recitals, delighted the audience 
with their finished and artistic playing. 





Artist-Pupil of Yeatman Griffith in Opera 

Layinia Darvé, an artist-pupil of Yeatman Griffith, 
appeared with success in opera in Tampa, Fla., singing 
the roles of Silvia in “Evando,” Guerrieri, and Santuzza 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

In the first mentioned opera the young singer re- 
vealed a voice of admirable quality, and, according to 
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American soprano. 


iN 


the Daily Times of that city, Miss Darvé proved “an 
artist who lent her broad technic and rich voice unre- 
servedly to revealing the many beauties of Guerrieri’s 
score.” The same critic goes on still further to say 
that she sang and enacted the part with a finish that 
would have been as loudly applauded in metropolitan 
centers. This favorable criticism was substantiated by 
the writer on the Il Risveglio Italiano, who wrote: 
“An artist of the very best caliber, who came expressly 
from New York, and who was preceded by.a name de- 
servedly noteworthy in the artistic field, was revealed 
in Lavinia Darvé. 

In her impersonation of the role of Santuzza_ in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” Miss Darvé was equally as im- 
pressive. The mere phrase, “Lavinia Darvé was a San- 
tuzza without a flaw,” which appeared in the L’Opi- 
nione of Philadelphia, is sufficient to describe how her 
singing and acting were received. At the end of both 
performances Miss Darvé was warmly applauded and 
shared in the ovation accorded the other artists. 


= 
= 
= LAVINIA DARVE, 
= 


Levitzki a Chicago Pianistic Contest Judge 


A further evidence of Mischa Levitzki’s high standing 
among pianists was shown the past week when he was in- 
vited together with Harold Bauer, the pianist, and_Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, to act as one of the judges in the final hearing in the 
contest of pianists at the Chicago Musical College, a 
detailed account of which appears on another page of this 
issue. 

The young pianist left the next day for Indianapolis, 
where he appeared at the May Festival as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Orchestra. He also played with the same 
organization at the Louisville Festival. His season will 
continue as late as June, when he will make another ap- 
pearance in Cleveland; he is already re-engaged for three 
appearances there next season. 


Flatbush Morning Choral Concert, May 15 

The recently organized Morning Choral of Flatbush, 
of which Herbert Stavely Sammond is conductor, will 
give its first private concert at the Academy of Music on 
Thursday evening, May 15. The club will be assisted by 
William H. Gleim, tenor, and Warren Gehrken, pianist. 
Next season it is planned to give two evening concerts 
and one morning musicale under the patronage of the sub- 
scribing members, who will include a number of prominent 
residents of Brooklyn. 
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Photo by Matzene, Chicago 


O’SULLIVAN TRIUMPHS 


Somebody has asked what kind of notices John O'Sullivan 
got at his concert debut in Symphony Hall, Boston, which 
was so successful that every seat and all possible stand- 
ing room was sold and a thousand people turned away. 


He got wonderful notices. Read them yourself. 


Mr. O'Sullivan is not merely a tenor with a voice, but with 
a knowledge of what he wishes to do as an interpretative mu- 
sician and why. He was at his best in airs which demanded 
high tones, full tones, and plenty of them.—Olin Downes in 
Boston Post. 

John O'Sullivan is a dramatic tenor. His voice is rich and 
of remarkable range, and used most intelligently —Boston 
Herald. 


The tenor’s voice is sweet, clear and very true. His Irish 
songs were given with poignant feeling —Boston Globe. 


O'Sullivan is a magnificent tenor. His ability to color his 
tones is exceptional. His high notes are tremendously thrilling 
and he sings with taste and ease.—Boston American 

O’Sullivan pleased a capacity house, and when he sang “Let 
Erin Remember” the applause was so great it almost tumbled 
the statues from their niches in the walls of Symphony Hall. 
—Boston Transcript. 


P. S.—Worcester has just added her applause to that 


of Boston and other cities. He sang in concert there 
Easter Sunday night before a great and appreciative 
audience. 


No more dates available this season, but a tour from 
October, 1919, to May, 1920, is now booking. For in- 
formation write 


F. J. McISAAC, 
Room 1128, No. 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 

















OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 











Won't do to say too much about one person—but 
’ : : ” 
couldn’t help but see Frederick Gunster, all “dolled up 
in evening clothes (high hat and everything), trying to 
make a Long Island train in the wee hours of 2 Friday 
morning. 

Suppose it’s a question of Desike—that’s the name of 
the place. One day recently, Walter Kramer must have 
desired soup, calves’ liver and bacon, and his two 
friends desired dates (with the cashier). Right? 

_ They say that nearly. all artistic creators smoke. Well, 
for one, Marion Bauer, the composer, does not use the 
fragrant weed. ; 

Saw Victor Herbert and Henry Hadley at the Strand 
last week. No, they were not in the audience. You're 
wrong! They were film stars. 

Deems Taylor’s modesty doesn’t suggest that he ever 
was an advertising man on a magazine, but he was. 

Oh, oh, oh! What did I hear about Jim Huneker the 
other day? Nothing, except that in his earlier days he 
used to promenade the Philadelphia boulevards attired in 
large, loud plaid and check clothes, and wore a monocle. 

Saw Wynne Pyle, prettier than ever, eating Wiener 
Schnitzel the other night, but nevertheless have absolutely 
no doubt of her 100 per cent. Americanism. 

Mrs. Julian Edwards and Mrs. Schupp (mother of 
Lada, the artistic dance interpreter) looked glad to be 
back in New York when they descended from the Vhila 
delphia express one day last week. 

Heard at the McAlpin Hotel, Sunday night (woman 
seated next to me in mezzanine): “Boy, page Mr. Ric 
cordi!” (Half an hour later, down below) Boy: “Mr 
Stam-mer-steen—Mr. Don-yells—Mr. Ba-car-di.” 

Received this communication last week from a_ clos« 
observer of passing fantasies: 

My Dear Sir: 

A tall blonde singer rode the subway south to Fifty-ninth stre« 
and Broadway last night (Thursday) about o:15. Remarkab!l 
appearance, about five feet ten inches, with generous supp'y o/ 
makeup, clothed richly, beautiful wine colored opera coat. Sh 
was looking over copy of music, shaking her head as if in ¢ iti 
cism of the piece, and posing splendidly for the benefit of her 
fellow passengers. They, needless to say, kept their eyes pretty 
much upon her, which of course did not bother her in the least 

t Seventy-second street, waiting for the “local,” she strutted up 
and down wonderfully, sort of nervous like, “con agitato,” attract 
ing all eyes and carefully meeting none. ; 

She was a distinct blonde, with a generous sized amber com! 
to accentuate the fact. She was not of the peroxide family 

Couldn’t say who she looks like. It seemed a shame for het 
to be riding in a public conveyance. 

Who was she? Was there any musical affair in the vicinity 
of Fifty-ninth street and Broadway Thursday night? She could 
hardly be going to the Park Theater at 9:20. 

Perhaps Sherlock Holmes could help me. I am very curious to 
see if she can sing as well as she performs the “front” end of 
the business. Truly yours, 

But sh——! I’m looking for her. Tell you about it 


later. 


S.. H.. Ja 


Sam S. Losh Returns to Professional Life 


Sam S. Losh, the Fort Worth pianist, baritone and 
teacher, who did such excellent musical work in the war 
service for the past several years, is again professionally 
active at his studio in the Continental Bank Building at 
Fort Worth and already has a large class under his direc- 
tion. Owing to his success in teaching the soldiers to 
sing, Mr. Losh has been induced to take over the organiza- 
tion of industrial singing in his home city for the W. C. 
C. S., and he has found it a wonderful field for social 
service. Through his efforts three Fort Worth depart- 
ment stores now open their day’s work with singing, and 
as a result of the good effects obtained the Bell Telephone 
Company will introduce the innovation into all their large 
exchanges in the Fort Worth district. All the returned 


soldiers back in their old employments are among the 
strongest supporters of the movement. Mr. Losh and his 
pupil, James Wood, an exceptional tenor, will be the.solo 
ists at the performance of Handel’s “Samson” to be given 
at Clarendon College in May. 


Mayo Wadler to Give Recitals in Cuba 

The young American violinist, Mayo Wadler, sailed 
from New York on April 24 for Cuba, where he will 
give a series of recitals under the auspices of the Pro 
Arte Societé of Havana, an organization recently 
formed to stimulate interest in genuine music An im- 
portant feature of his programs will be the music of 
American composers which has played so important a 
part in all his concert programs of the season just 
ended. Among the American composers whom he will 
introduce to Cuban audiences are Cecil Burleigh, Al- 
bert Stoessel (lieutenant bandmaster, United States 
Army), Marion Bauer and Clarence Cameron White 

His unique programs featuring new American works 
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MAYO WADLER 


of merit for the violin have compelled attention to a 
treasure house of compositions neglected by routine 
artists 

Mayo Wadler is a pioneer. He stands practically 
alone in his endeavor to reflect in his programs the liv 
ing forces of modern life He has been courageous 
enough to play modern works and determined enough 
to bring out mpositions by living American com 
posers. Sailing with Mayo Wadler was Gordon Hamp 
son, who will act as his accompanist. 


Ross Songs Enthuse California Convention 


A wire to the Musica Courter from San Francisco in 
forms this paper that Anna Sprotte sang seven songs by 
Gertrude Ross at the recent convention of the California 
Federation of Music Clubs (held in Oakland) and scored 
a striking success with these splendid numbers by an ex 
ceptionally gifted composer. “The Desert Song” and 
“Peace,” from the “War Trilogy,” created a veritable 
furore, according to the report received by the Musica. 
Courter. The composer accompanied her own songs, and 
was given an ovation by the audience 
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BOSTON PAYS TRIBUTE TO RABAUD 


(Continued from page §.) 
onduct the orchestra while it played the “Marseillaise.’ 
In another moment the orchestra and audience were giving 
performance of France's stirring hymn, con- 
beat and musicianly leadership of 
Rabaud showed his heart- 


a thrilling 
ducted by the precise 
the inimitable M. Longy. Mr. 
felt appreciation in every one of his characteristically 
Latin gestures, and the huge audience, itself considerably 
touched by the event, applauded and applauded as if un 
willing to let their and very kindly guest 


lepart 


distinguished 


Sorputm Brastau As SymMPHONY SOLOIST, 


the rich-voiced contralto of the Metro 
very warmly applauded as 
twenty-third program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Saturday afternoon and evening, 
April 26, in Symphony Hall. Miss Braslau, who made an 
when she sang with the Symphony 
Pension Fund concert, again displayed 
expressive voice, her skill in directing 
dramatic and emotional with 
Miss Braslau’s pieces comprised a 


Braslau 
Company, was 


Opn le 
politan 


the oloist of the 


Opera 


excellent impression 
here last year at a 
her warm and very 
it, and the intensely 


which she colors it 


scnse 


dramatic aria in the grand style from Mehul’s eighteenth 
century opera, “Ariodant,” and three exceedingly inter 
esting songs from Moussorgsky: the bitterly sensuous 
Death's Serenade”; a charming sentimental piece, “The 
Banks of the Don"; and the savagely impassioned “On the 
River Dnieper,” relating bloody Cossack victory over 
Poles and Jews. Miss Braslau sang her numbers in 
spirited fashion and with true understanding, and was 
vigorously applauded by her admiring hearers 

The program began with Mr. Rabaud’s own second 
symphony, in E minor, the conductor acting on a petition 
signed and sent by a number of our composers early in 
the season, This interesting work, which has been called 


Mr. Rabaud’s masterpiece, has been heard frequently in 
American cities, and this season in Chicago and Philadel 
phia. It was first played in Paris in 1899, when he was 
twenty-six years old, and was heard in Boston eleven years 
of Mrs. R. J, Hall's concerts, conducted by that 


awo at one 
This sym 


highly accomplished musician, Georges Longy 

phony abounds in delightful thematic material—lyric, dra 
matic and always poetic. The movements are well contrast 
ed, although a unity is preserved through the recurrence 
of early themes; and the orchestration of Mr. Rabaud’s 
ery interesting musical ideas indicates masterful work 
manship. The composition was received with genuine ¢n 
thusiasm by both audiences; and, when Mr. Rabaud was 


recalled at the end of its performance, not only the or 
chestra. but the audiences rose spontaneously to honor the 
composer-conductor whom Boston music-lovers have come 
oO greatly to respect, admire—indeed, love. It was a trib 
ute richly deserved and long to be remembered 

The remainder of the program comprised the polonaise, 
rondo and badinerie from Bach's irresistibly charming 
suite in B minor for flute and strings, in which Mr. Lau 
rent, probably the ablest flute player the orchestra has had 


for a long time, played the solo passages with the admira 
ble skill and responsive feeling that Symphony patrons 
have already come to associate with his work; and, for 
closing number, Beethoven's noble and stirring overture 


to Goethe's “Egmont,” to which Mr. Rabaud brought an 
inspiring conception—a fitting characteriza- 


inspired and 
Beethoven compositions produced by the 


tion for all the 


French conductor this season, 


Union Hearp in HANpet’s ‘TH 
MessiaAu,” 


Preopie’s CHORAT 


For its twenty-second annual spring concert the People’s 
Choral Union, Boston’s nearest approximation to the com 
chorus idea, produced Handel's popular oratorio, 
Sunday evening, April 27, in Symphony 
Hall. The diligent practice of Frederick W. Wodell's 
trained chorus was clearly revealed in its excellent 
singing of the familiar chorus numbers. The soloists were 
well chosen: New England oratorio “fans” are happily 
acquainted with the beautiful soprano voice and skill of 
Laura Littlefield; and with the highly developed vocal and 


munity 


“The Messiah,” 


well 
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A New Volume of the Music Students Library 


ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING 


By Kart W. Genrkens, A, M. 


Price, $1.50, postpaid 
The book is especially planned with the amateur in view, 
inexperienced hands new con 


baton and the 


or with those into whose 


eee fn ne 


ditions of musical growth have placed the 

responsibilities of conducting; but even a gifted musi 
cian can profit by reading herein of the experience of 
others and thereby arrive more quickly at his maximum 


book is remarkably lucid and read 
there is no other volume on the 
80 practical, and so stim 


of effectiveness. The 
able in style, and 

market so rich in suggestion, 
ulating to taste and talent. Special chapters are given 
to other fields than orchestral, but of vital importance, 
vis Conducting for the School Supervisor, for the 
Community Chorus and for the unique problems involved 
, in training Boy Choirs. 
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technical ability of Willard Flint, the sonorous bass, who 
has long been recognized as, an authority on the singing of 
oratorio music. Mrs, Littlefield’s rendition of “I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth” and Mr. Flint’s interpretation 
of “Why Do the Nations So Furiously Rage Together” 
(a pertinent inquiry in these troublous days) were re- 

warded with warm applause. The demand for these artists 
indicates the esteem in which they are held. Lila Robeson, 
an excellent contralto, and Harvey W. Hindermyer, tenor, 
both new to Boston, sang with discretion and good taste. 


ScHUMANN-HeEINK AGAIN Fitts SympHony HALL, 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the popular contralto, filled 
Symphony Hall for the second time this season Sunday 
afternoon, April 27, for the last Sunday afternoon concert 
of the year. She was assisted by Ernesto Berumen, an 
able Mexican pianist; Wallace Goodrich, the excellent or- 
ganist; and Frank La Forge, who stands very high indeed 
among accompanists. Again Mme. Schumann-Heink gave 
keen pleasure to her faithful following, and again was this 
well liked singer forced to add and add extra numbers to 
her program, which she did with characteristic generosity. 
Once when she was recalled Mme. Schumann-Heink made 
an eloquent appeal to the audience to buy Victory Bonds, 
and also to aid the Salvation Army in its truly noble work. 

Renee Loncy to Wep SyMpHony PLAyer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Georges Longy announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Renee, to Georges Miquelle of Paris. 
Mile. Longy is the daughter of Georges Longy, first oboist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and well known in 
musical circles. M. Miquelle is at present one of the lead- 
ing cellists of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, having 
come from Paris with the French Military Band, in May, 
1918. He is a graduate of the Conservatoire National de 
Musique of Paris, having been awarded the first prize for 
cello playing in June, 1914. He was in active service in 
the French army during the war. 

EveLyn Jeane TRAnsrers Activities to New York. 

Evelyn Jeane, the popular Boston soprano whose voice, 
skill, interpretative ability and charming personality have 
won her many admirers in New England, has hearkened 
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EVELYN JEANE, 


Soprano, 
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call of the big city and announces that she will 
henceforth make New York her headquarters. Miss Jeane 
came to Boston from Maine a few years ago, and after 
intensive and diligent work under the direction of Mrs. 
Hall McAllister and Willard Flint, the noted local coaches, 
she made an auspicious debut in a very interesting and suc- 
cessful recital which was followed by numerous engage- 
ments for concert and oratorio work. Soon after her de- 
cision to go to New York, Miss Jeane was selected from 
a field of many candidates for the position of soprano 
soloist at Calvary Baptist Church, opposite Carnegie Hall. 
The progress of this singer has been rapid and well mer- 
ited, and Miss Jeane’s numerous friends in this part of 
the country have quite overwhelmed her with wishes for 
her success in the new undertaking. 
Naomi Bevarp Wins MAson & HAMLIN PIANO. 

On May 1, in Jordan Hall, Boston, the tenth annual 
competition for the Mason & Hamlin prize, a fifteen hun- 
dred dollar grand piano, took place. The judges were 
Henri Rabaud, Arthur Foote and Philip Hale. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Chromatic fantasie in D minor 
(Bach), sonata in A flat major, op. 110—first movement 
(Beethoven), and scherzo in B minor (Chopin). 

There were eight contestants, the winner being Naomi 
Horward Bevard, of Harrisburg, Pa., a pupil of George W. 
Proctor. 


to the 


GERMAN Soncs HEarp, 

German songs in the original were heard here in public 
for the first time since we entered the war at a joint- 
recital given by Sophie Iliing-Schmidt, soprano, and Ernst 
Schmidt, violinist, and formerly assistant ‘conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Thursday evening, May 1, in 
Huntington Chambers Hall. Mme. Schmidt was assisted 
by a string quartet consisting of Ernst Schmidt, Ernst 
Hoffmann, Jacques Hoffmann and Rudolf Nagel. Al- 
though it seemed good to hear again the familiar “Fel- 
deinsamkeit” of Brahms, the popular * ‘Freundliche Vision” 
and “Schlagende Herzen” of Strauss, and the exquisite 
“Er ist’s” of Wolff, those who arranged this concert evi- 
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denced the absence of a sense of the fitness of things. 
It is hardly good taste for German artists to take the lead 
in the reintroduction of German songs to our concert 
halls. The audience was almost altogether German, and 
needless to say, the applause was naturally fervent and 
long. 

Music PusiisHers Ho_p CLosinG MEETING oF SEASON. 

The Boston Music Publishers’ Association held its last 
meeting of the season Tuesday evening, April 29, at the 
Parker House. The guest of the evening was Captain 
Walter A. Ladd, of Boston, who paid high tribute to the 
work of American engineers in France. Clarence Wood- 
man and William T. Small of the association read papers 
on the part team work plays in the upbuilding of a busi- 
ness. 

ConservATory NOorEs, 

A tribute to M. Henri Rabaud, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in the form of a concert by Joseph 
Adamowski’s ensemble classes was given Monday after- 
noon, April 28, in Recital Hall of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Younger composers of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, who belong to the Sinfonia Fraternity of Amer- 
ica, had their annual concert of manuscript compositions 
at the Sinfonia rooms Tuesday evening, April 29. An ap- 
preciative audience heard several promising premiéres. 
The composers represented were Lyle Porter Trusselle, 


James Houston Spencer, Elliot Griffis, and Allan Lincoln 
Langley. 
Boston Notes. 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, sang at a mass meeting for the Victory Liberty 
Loan under the auspices of the Swedish Clubs of Boston, 
Monday evening, April 28, in Symphony Hall. 

Arthur J. Hubbard, veteran vocal instructor and coach, 
announces that he will, with a very limited number of his 
advanced pupils, spend ‘July and August at Wolfville, N. S. 
It is noteworthy that Charles Hackett, who won great suc- 
cess at the Metropolitan Opera House this season; Arthur 
Hackett, the popular concert tenor; and Roland Hayes, ac- 
claimed as the greatest singer of the colored race, who has 
been singing to capacity houses on the Pacific Coast this 
spring, were all trained in Mr. Hubbard’s studio. 

At a recent service in the First Christian Church, Uni- 
versalist, of Gloucester, Mass., Irma Seydel’s musical set- 
ting to Byron’s “Oh, Weep for Those That Wept by Babel’s 
Stream,” was sung with telling effect by Fred Gorman, 
bass. oR te 


Votichenko’s Concert Intime, May 18 

One of the novel features on the program of Sasha 
Votichanko’s concert intime’ de musique ancienne, at the 
Hotel des Artistes, Sunday evening, May 18, is entitled 
“A Day in Brittany.” This delightful group of songs 
will be interpreted by Lydia Ferguson, who is the first 
artist to preset them to the American public. The Eng- 
lish translations of the titles are: “Daybreak,” “Working 
in the Fields,” “Rest,” “A Love Song,” Evening Prayer,” 
and “Nightfall.” The delicate melancholy, deeply religious 
sentiments and intense superstitions of these people are 
represented in their music with charming naivete and 
sincerity. These songs have been translated from the 
original Breton into French by Francois Coppée. While 
they have passed from generation to generation, and can 
be traced through several centuries, the «pecific dates of 
their origin are unknown. 
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Recent Criticisms of Daily New York Papers: 

“Mme. Winetzkaja’s voice stood without difficulty 
on its own merits. It is of pleasurable quality and 
she is well aware of how best to use it. The even- 
ing’s program she afforded was hence one to be 
grateful for. There was much well chosen music 
in it which she sang with great grace and nicety of 
feeling. Her mezzo voice ns: pay a rounded 
warmth and a luscious quality.” » York Even- 
ing Sun. 





“A good resonant mezzo-contralto, tending to the 
dramatic soprano color. The audience, which filled 
the room, discovered that they werei n for an even- 


ing of artistic enjoyment."—H, E, Krehbiel, New 
York Tribune. 


“A richly toned, darkly colored contralto voice 
used with judgment and effect. Really good con- 
traltos are rare, and Miss Winetzkaja is one of 
them.”—New York Herald. 
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STOKOWSKI’S INTERPRETATION OF FRANCK SYMPHONY 
FEATURE OF FINAL PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA CONCERT 





Povla Frijsh, Soloist, a Distinct Success—Trouble in the Philharmonic Society—Heifetz in Recital 





Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1919—The final concerts of 
the regular Philadelphia Orchestra season took place on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, Leopold Stokow- 
ski conducting, and were well received by the “Never 
miss” patrons as well as by the “Now and thens” present 
at either one of the performances, César Franck’s sym- 
phony in D minor was first on the program, interpreted in 
a manner that brought out all the ideal splendor and grace 
compassed by it, a work which is now admittedly num- 
bered among the classics. In like manner, the abundance 
of melody and charm of form were finely reflected by the 
orchestra while the subtle art interest with which it is 
surcharged was ever apparent in the delightful interpreta- 
tion offered by the director. 

Garnier’s “Vision,” a poem for orchestra, was the next 
imstrumental number listed and it proved a fine example 
of sane as well as thoroughly enjoyable modernism. It 
is, as Philip H. Goepp states, “A study in dissonances, not 
in discords.” The work is full of entrancing harmonic 
and instrumental combinations, that not only create vital 
atmospheric effects but sustain a definite mood which 
seems to shine or rather feel its way through this trans- 
lucent mass of esthetic beauty. The audience received 
the work with unalloyed pleasure and loud applause. The 
concert closed with a rousing offering of Chadwick's “Tam 
o’ Shanter.” The pipes sang, the violin played, and the 
villagers danced, as the wild moods of Tam sprang forth 
with splendid reflective characteristics. 

For her first number, Povla Frijsh, the soloist, selected 
Franck’s dry and tiresome air of the archangel from “La 
Redemption,” nor was this work iy suited to the solo- 
ist’s voice; her second number, “Le Hopak,” from Mous- 
sorgsky, proved much more interesting and pleasing, the 
care free and flamboyant nature of the song making a 
strong appeal to the auditors who were quick to respond 
with a vigorous siege of handclapping. “L’Invitation au 
Voyage,” by Duparc, was given by the soloist with com- 
mendable effect, while Georges’ “Hymne au Soleil” was 
impressive. Mme. Frijsh is without doubt a great artist. 

SQUABBLES THREATEN PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia, which a few 
months ago came into existence under auspicious circum. 
stances as a dignified institution of high ideals and with 
much promise of stableness, is now a temperamental whirl- 
pool bubbling over with discontent. The discontent is 
made manifest by accusations, threats, sarcasms and 
general dissatisfaction. The Society has resolved itself 
into two warring factions, one led by Walter Pfeiffer, 
the conductor, and the other headed by Mrs. Earnest Too- 
good, president of the organization. Midst an abundance 
of pros and cons touching upon the multitudinous subjects 
involved—verbiage that rattles with machine gun line 
rapidity—it is rather difficult to fathom the causes of the 
dissension or the issues at hand. 

It would seem a simple matter for both factions to pool 
their grievances, then calmly and impersonally review the 
by-laws and constitution of the society in the same frame 
of mind with which said by-laws and constitution were 
drawn up, and adjust all differences. 

PHILHARMONIC Society IN SECOND CONCERT. 


The second concert of the Philharmonic Society of 
Philadelphia, given Sunday evening last, April 20, at 
the Shubert Theater, drew a large crowd, and the work 
of the orchestra proved a signal success. In making 
up his program, Director P feiffer drew from the works 
ot Wagner, Dvorak, Van Den Beemt and Rossini. The 
Bayreuth master was represented by the “Meistersinger 
Vorspiel,” which was offered in broad rhythmic sweeps, 
commendable tonal quality and the expected vigor of 
a vital inte rpretation. The program of Dvorak’s fifth 
symphony, “From the New, World,” proved to be a 
particularly happy choice, since it ever makes a strong 
appeal; this being notably the case as applied to the 
event in question. Furthermore, the work seemed 
especially well adapted to the enibryonic stage of the 
orchestra as an institution. Director Pfeiffer had am- 
ple opportunity to display his excellent ability as a 
conductor, and while a bit too strenuous in gesture, 
due, no doubt, to overanxiety as applied to interpreta- 
tion and a desire to realize the all important assurance 
of attack and ensemble, his work was a splendid ex- 
ample of sincerity and artistic realization. 

William Greenberg, violinist, was the soloist, and he 
played Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs” with fine artistic fervor 
and splendid poetic poise. The third number was Van 
Den Beemt’s introduction and scene from “Aucassin 
and Nicolette,” the composer conducting with authority 
and decided grace. The latter division of the work 
proved to be a splendidly written concept of the moods 
indicated by the program note, and-the orchestra suc- 
ceeded in effectively giving a highly commendable 
offering of it. The scene is rich in atmospheric ef- 
fects and rhythmic grace, while the instrumentation 
has been handled in a delightful manner, some of the 
combinations being of marked beauty and unusual in 
their formation, without, however, entering too deeply 
into the experimental field of extreme modernism. A 
rousing offering of the “William Tell’ overture brought 
the concert to a brilliant close. 


SpLenpip CONCERT AT PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 


At the tenth concert of the season in the Pennsyl- 
Academy of Fine Arts, this city, the artists 


vania 
taking part were: Mina Dolores, soprano; Marian 
Slingluff, pianist; Nina Prettyman-Howell, violinist, 

The event, under 


and Dorothy Joline, accompanist. 
the personal supervision of Miss Joline, whose activity 
was attended by complete success, proved a most en- 
joyable affair, as was attested by the applause and atti- 
tude of decided interest evinced. 

Miss Dolores, a lyric soprano, whose remarkably 
rapid stride along the pathway of success is the source 
of much comment and speculation, appeared twice dur- 


ing the afternoon. Her initial number, sung in an in- 
imitable way, was the “Little Star,” by Moussorgsky. 
Exquisitely conceived, the song, offered in Russian, 
was splendidly given and received with marked enthu- 


Then followed Clutsam’s “Ma Curly Headed 


siasm. 
Baby” and a Kramer song. In the second trio of se- 
lections, Hageman, Chadwick and Tschaikowsky were 


represented, the latter's “Was I Not a Blade of Grass” 


eliciting emphatic approval. Miss Dolores was in 
lovely voice and sang with decided understanding. 
Extras were given, one of them being a Russian tolk- 
song, “The Volga Boatman.” 


Miss Slingluff is a pianist of ~e promise and her 
interpretation of works from Chopin, Rachmaninoff 
and Debussy were well received. Mrs. Howell, an 
artist of excellent repute, well known in Philadelphia, 
played two groups of numbers, winning decided ap- 
proval from the large audience pre sent. The violinist’s 
offering of the Dvorak-Kreisler “Slavonic Fantasie” 
was particularly noteworthy, while a Hebrew melody 
from Joseph Achron, with “The Round of the Gob- 
lins,” by Bazzini, which last two numbers formed a 
contrasting second group, were excellently played and 
delightfully interpreted. The soloist gave numerous 
encores in response to requests indicated by vigorous 
handclapping. 

Miss Joline was a charming accompanist, creating 
tonal backgrounds in thorough accord with the moods 
designated and the spirit of their reflection, as por 
trayed by both violinist and singer. 


Howe. AT GriFFitH HALL. 


The sixth annual song recital by Lewis James How- 
ell, with Nina Prettyman-Howell, violinist, and Joseph 
W. Clarke, accompanist, as assisting artist, was staged 
in Griffith Hall on Thursday evening, April 24, before 
a large and appreciative audience. Howell, a singer 
of splendid attainments and remarkable versatility, 
sang four groups of songs with emphatic and well mer- 
ited success. The first consisted of numbers selected 
from Handel, Buononcini and Bach, while in the second, 
arias from “Ruy Blas” and “Don Giovanni” appeared. 
The third group was contrasting in nature and served 
as a fine example of the singer’s adaptability to sudden 
changes of mood, tempo and vocalization. Four of 
Reddick’s negro spirituals formed the concluding num- 
bers of the artist’s appearance, and the interpretation 
of each one was received with tremendous applause. 

Mrs. Howell contributed largely to the enjoyment 
and interest of the event by her playing of the romance 
and “A la zingara” from Wieniawski’s second concerto. 
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Hler other selections, equally well rendered, were 
chosen from the writings of Achron, Bazzini, Watts 
and Reger. Mr, Clarke's accompanying was artistic 


and consistent. 
Heiretz iN REeciTAat, 

In announcing that Heifetz gave a recital recently at 
the Academy of Music, this city, it is taken for granted 
that the big auditorium was crowded, the auditors ap- 
plauded until their palms were red, the program was 
a splendid one, and that Heifetz played as only Heifetz 
can play. Aside from this, the personality and genius 


of the young artist, ever a subject of speculation and 
comment, shone with unusual brilliancy as well as 
artistic impressiveness. Che concert opened with a 
superb offering of Saint-Saéns’ first sonata, then the 
Chausson “Poeme” was magnificently played, after 
which the Bach aria on the G string and Mozart's 
rondo in G were rendered with the magic appeal of 
true artistry. The final group consisted of numbers 
from Tschaikowsky, Tor Aulin and Wieniawsky, all 


splendidly given. Numerous extras were appended to 
the program proper and it was with reluctance that the 
big audience left the hall. The event was under the 
efhcient direction of Arthur Judson, G. M. W. 
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What Henri Verbrugghen, at the Head of the Sydney Institution, Has Done and Is Doing for Music in Australia— ; 
The Government Has Just Established the First State Symphony Orchestra in Existence, Which Mr. ° 
Verbrugghen Will Conduct—Comprehensive and Universal Educational Work of the Conservatorium 


THE STATE CONSERVATORIUM OF NEW 


SOUTH WALES AND ITS DIRECTOR 





Copyrighted, 1919, by the Musical Courier Company. 
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[Readers of the Musical Courier will recall Henri 
Verbrugghen’s visit to this country a year or more ago. 
Mr. Verbrugghen made an extensive study of American 
musical educational institutions and gave proof of his 
own exceptional ability as a conductor in leading an 
all-Beethoven program at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Mr. Foster, author of the present article, is principal 
teacher in the vocal department of the New South 


Wales Conservatorium. An 
interview with him appeared 
in last week’s Musica) Courier, 
and he has written numerous 
letters from Sydney which 
have appeared in this paper.— 
Editor's Note.] 
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By Roland Foster 


dence and to whom the rustling of a sheaf of green- 
backs is more delightful than the murmurings of the 


woodwind in “The Afternoon of a Faun.” brief reign. 


VERBRUGGHEN AN EXCEPTION 


Henri Verbrugghen is that rare individual, an artistic 
visionary of far-reaching ambition and lofty ideals, blessed 
with practical common sense and administrative ability to 
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And so 
first week's work lives today in the increasing vigor 
the whole of 
Musicians 
affairs; questions of organization, finance, and business 
detail are generally relegated to some hardheaded busi- 
more about 


(Below) The State Conservatorium of Music, Sydney, New South Wales. Australia, Its unusual appearance is 

due to the fact that it was originally the government, house stables, before being converted into a conservatorium 

“the home of the mews, before becoming the home of the. muse,” as Roland. Foster aptly expresses it. In the 

center of the building there was a large courtyard, over-aehich the main contert hall of the conservatory has now 

tuilt. (Above) Interior of the conservatory concert hall. (Center) Henri Verbrugghen, director of the 
Ntate Conservatorium and conductor of the State Symphony Orchestra. 


heen 


balance these. To a wide and deep knowledge of his art 
is added a signal capacity for doing things and understand- 
ing people. “Mr. Verbrugghen comes here,” said a Syd- 
ney musician soon after his advent, “for the express pur- 
pose of giving a big impetus to music, to broaden and 
elevate our views on art, and to organize musical education 
on a sounder basis. Under a man of his acknowledged 
powers musical art is bound to advance rapidly.” 


enterprise be safely 
the impetus of that 


the Conservatori 


are rarely men of 


currency than ca- and inartistic. 


That this anticipation has been abundantly justified is 
seen in the results accomplished during his comparatively 
Enthusiasm is the greatest force in the world. 
Enthusiasm for a cause, for an ideal, for a leader, or for 
a personal ambition, has been the mainspring of ‘every 
great achievement, and New South Wales is fortunate in 
possessing a musical leader who, brimming over with en- 
thusiasm himself, has likewise the power of arousing it in 


others and whose energizing in- 
fluence is not restricted to the 
Conservatorium, the city of Syd- 
ney with its three-quarter million 
population, nor even the State 
of New South Wales itself; but 
has made itself felt throughout 
the whole extent of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, which cov- 
ers an area comparable with 
that of the United States. 


AUSTRALIA A Huce Lanp. 


Australia is indeed a spacious 
land, a land of vast solitudes, 
far-stretching plains and vast 
expanses of virgin forests. Its 
six millions of people are dis- 
tributed mostly around its coas- 
tal fringes in widely separated 
communities with only half a 
dozen cities of considerable size, 
and remote as they are from 
the world’s great centers of mu- 
sical activity their opportunities 
for musical advancement are 
relatively small. Hence, while 
America during the last five and 
twenty years has been making 
great strides, Australia—no less 
a nation of music lovers and 
music makers—may be said to 
have stood still, to have “marked 
time,” as it were, for want of 
a definite guiding impulse and 
lack of co-ordinated effort. But 
Henri Verbrugghen has proved 
to be the missing link in the 
chain of artistic endeavor. Of 
his power to organize and to 
build, one of the chief witnesses 
is the Conservatorium orchestra, 
which stands as a monument of 
progress and a living testimony 
to its conductor’s musical gifts 
and his ability as a leader of 
men—and women! For of the 
latter the orchestra’ includes 
some two-score. The great ar- 
tistic and educational influence 
of the orchestra has received 
cordial recognition from the 
Australian press and the leading 
musicians of every state and it 
is frankly declared that New 
South Wales has been wonder- 
fully fortunate in securing the 
services of “a splendid artist 
like Henri Verbrugghen, a man 
of great musical learning, of 
extraordinary striving always 
toward the consummation of the 
noblest things in the divine art 
of music.” 


THe First State ORCHESTRA. 

The success of the orchestra 
has emboldened the Government 
to accept Mr. Verbrugghen’s 
scheme for placing it upon a 
permanent basis, like the great 
symphony orchestras of Amer- 
ica and England. Hitherto, 
many of the players, mainly de- 
pendent upon their regular earn- 
ings from theatrical or vaude- 
ville orchestras, have been avail- 
able only for afternoon. per- 
formances, never in the even- 
ings, and opportunities for re- 
hearsal have been similarly ‘ve- 
stricted. By guaranteeing them 
a weekly wage, it has now been 
made possible to retain their 
services exclusively for the Ver- 
brugghen orchestra, and the re- 
ceipts from the additional per- 
formances which are made pos- 


sible under the new régime will make the organization 
practically self-supporting. The incidental enhancement of 
its musical value, the greater homogeneity and finish which 
will result from constantly playing together is a self-evident 
matter for congratulation. Z 1 

Sydney audiences have learned to recognize the sterling 
and sincere and to reject what is meretricious, unworthy 
Unshakable testimony to this fact is found 


Under Verbrugghen’s guidance, 
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in the five times repeated performance of the famous Bee- 
thoven mass in D to crowded houses, and in the constantly 
increasing attendances at the weekly chamber music con- 
certs of the Verbrugghen Quartet. 

T'1te VERBRUGGHEN QUARTET. 

This combination, while technically of the highest order, 
has also happiiy disclosed the capacity for giving per- 
formances that never leave one unmoved. Setting a new 
standard in Australia, the arresting qualities of the quartet, 
embodying a perfection of playing which has taken fifteen 
years of constant work to attain have elicited unqualified 
praise from Australia’s representative musicians, as well 
as from the recognized critics. 

A COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PLAN, 

In conjunction with the heads of the University Con- 
servatorium of Melbourne (State of Victoria), the Uni- 
versity Conservatorium of Adelaide (South Australia), the 
university citics of Queensland, Tasmania and Western 
Australia, there has been formulated a co-ordinated scheme 
of musical education, embracing the whole of the continent 
and providing a system of semi-annual examinations, which 
has for its object the encouragement of true musicianship, 
the elimination of superficial cramming, and the develop- 
ment of Australian musical culture. Scholarships and ex- 
hibitions are awarded to talented and worthy students and 
teachers remote from the capital cities are advised and 
helped in their work. At the State Conservatorium itself, 
the system of instruction is exceptionally thorough and 
follows the lines of the Brussels Conservatoire and other 
European institutions. The study of theory, harmony and 
(for singers) solfeggio, or sight reading, is made com- 
pulsory but free of charge, and no student is allowed to 
continue at the Conservatorium if neglecting to attend 
these classes. For students wishing to obtain certificates 
or diplomas, attendance at the weekly chamber music con- 
certs and the orchestral concerts as well as the director’s 
lectures on aesthetics and interpretation is also compulsory. 
To obtain a professional diploma as teacher or performer 
necessitates a six years’ course of study, and for perform- 
ers, the satisfactcry passing of a final test in the form of 
a public recital. For young prance a modified high 
school course has been arranged to obviate the interference 
with their general schooling which the pursuit of a com- 
prehensive musical education entails. This course extends 
over two years and comprises regular lessons in English 
language and literature, history, mathematics and science. 
There is a preparatory section for beginners, young chil- 
dren thus having the advantage of being taught according 
to proper methods and under authoritative supervision 
from the very beginning. Classes in chamber music and 
ensemble playing are numerous and are intended to lay 
the foundation for the enjoyment of music in the home, 
which shouid be the ultimate object of musical study. Ex- 
pert performance is only possible to comparatively few 
among the great multitude of music’s devotees. The re- 
mainder, however, can profitably obtain a degree of knowl- 
edge and appreciation far in advance of their executive 
attainments. 

UNIVERSAL DEVELOPMENT THE OBJECT. . 

Mr. Verbrugghen and his co-workers believe that the 
future of music in Australia depends not so much upon 
the hnighly specialized development of the exceptionally 
talented few as upon the creation of a great body of intel- 
ligent and well imformed listeners, genuine music lovers 
who will bring sound understanding and keenly cultivated 
powers of discrimination to bear upon the art instead of 
trusting solely to their ears and their emotional faculties. 
But the Conservaterium, while protecting amateurs against 
the frequent waste of time and money arising from faulty 
and unsystematic tuition, also renders it unnecessary for 
Australian students to go abroad for a complete musical 
education such as is necessary to a professional career. 
Several of its students are now almost ready for profes- 
sional work in a wider sphere than Australia itself affords, 
and will in due course depart Londonward, there to em- 
bark upon the operatic stage or concert platform. 

Great as has been the work accomplished under Mr. Ver- 
brugghen’s direction and large as his personal share has 
been, he himself considers the success of the institution 








in no small measure due to the loyal and whole hearted ty Maal 
co-operation of the professorial staff (or faculty, as it INTERIOR OF THE 
would be called over here), a body of workers who have (Above) Music room of the director’s suite, adjoining 
proved themselves fully in harmony with his own ideas (Center) One of the classrooms, 


and ideals and prepared to second his efforts to the full 





THE CONSERVATORIUM ORCHESTRA, 


A section of the orchestra of the State Conservatorium at rehearsal. The full strength of the orchestra is seventy-five 

players, In addition to the Conservatorium Orchestra there are junior and senior student orchestras, also conducted by 

Mr. Verbrugghen. The foundation of a State Orchestra for New South Wales, the first of its kind in the world, has been 
provided for by legislation. 











CONSERVATORIUM. 


which is a recitation room, a study and a waiting room 
(Below) a part of the private study of Roland Foster, head of the vocal 
department, 


extent of their capabilities and energies. Further, tribute 
of praise and gratitude is due to the Minister for Educa 
tion, the Hon. Augustus James, whose cordial support and 
co-operation have made possible the comprehensiveness of 
the Conservatorium activities and their gradual extension 
and enlargement in accordance with Mr. Verbrueghen’s 
progressive aims. Toward the same end have contnbuted 
the sympathy, approval and helpfulness of the New South 
Wales Premier, Mr. Holman, our leading statesman and 
orator, and a music lover in the fullest sense of the word 
It is readily acknowledged that in setting up and maintain 
ing ihe Conservatorium the State has identified itself with 
the highest culture and gained added dignity 


Alois Trnka Pupil Applauded 


Alois Trnka, the well known concert violinist and 
teacher, presented Louis Burkow, a youth of eleven 
years, in recital at the Washington Irving High School 
New York, on Friday evening, April 2 Che program 
contained Bruch’s concerto (G minor), Bach’s “Sicili 
enne,” and presto (for violin alone); preludium and 
allegro, Pugnani-Kreisler; waltz in A major, Brahms« 
Hochstein; “Spanish” dance, Rehfeld, and ‘Gypsy Airs,” 
by Sarasate 

The young artist disclosed qualities already worthy 
of serious recognition. Whether in the Bruch con 
certo or other selections, his playing reflected much 
credit upon his teacher, Alois Trnka 


Lillian Heyward to Sing in “Gallia” 


On June to, Lillian Heyward will appear in a per- 
formance of “Gallia,” Gounod, at Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio, under the direction of Albert 
Riemenschneider. She will also sing solo numbers 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Five Klamroth Pupils in New York Recitals—Malkin 
Music School Presents Nineteen Pianists—Voor- 
hees, Otis and Sciaretti at F. A. M—Hofer Re- 
cital at Y. M. C. A.—Roeder Annual Con- 
cert—Warford and Cox at Globe Con- 
certs—Lewing Piano Recital 





Fickenscher and Kilenyi Works Done—Philo Club 
Music—Charlotte Lund Song Recital—Capouilliez 
Engagements—Tarasova, Artist—Tributes to 
Hattie Clapper Morris—Ware and Wells 
in Dayton—Americans on Baldwin 
Programs 





It is a very unusual occurrence when a New York 
teacher produces five artist-pupils capable of giving their 
own recitals in New York within a period of a twelve- 
month, two of these being within the same week. The 
teacher is Wilfried Klamroth, and the pupils were Adelc 
none Aeolian Hall, March 11, and _ Elizabeth 
Gwynne, Acolian Hall, March 18. A third recital giver 
was Ruano Bogislav, Princess Theater, February 27; she 
repeated it, owing to her fine success, March jo. The 
others were Misses Abbott, Jones and Boudreau, who 
each gave her own reciial last season. Excellent press 
notices followed each recital. There are teachers galore 
in New York, but how many with a record of similar 
nature? 

Five artist-pupils of Wilfried Klamroth gave an en- 
joyable recital at his studio, April 24, when the handsome 
large salons were filled by an audience of distinct refine- 


ment. They heard the following singers: Elizabeth 
Gwynne, Adele Parkhurst, Ruano Bogislav, Alexander 
Wemple and Obrad Djurin, in a program containing 
much of interest, especially in the Serbian, Slovakian, 


French and Italian songs. Three of the above named 
have given their own New York recitals, and this gives 
some inkling of their artistic stature. The audience 
listened with absorbed interest to the numbers, which 
were as follows: “My Poor Little Heart” and “Beyond 
the Mill” (Czecho-Slovak folksongs), “One Dark Eyed 
Boy” and “I Am Depressed with Sadness” (Serbian folk- 
songs), Obrad Djurin; “Jeanne d’Arc” (Bemberg), Eliza- 
beth Gwynne; “Song of Praise” (Graun), “Deh piu a me 
non v'ascondete” (Buononcini), Adele Parkhurst; “Le 
Manoir de Rosemonde” (Duparc), “Le Temps a laissie 
son Manteau” (Debussy), Alexander Wemple; “Rens 
of Jura” and “Hebridian Walking Song” (Gaelic folk- 
songs), Ruano Bogislav; aria from “L’Africaine” (Meyer- 
beer), “Song of the Volga Boatmen” (Russian folksong), 


Obrad Djurin; reliques (Rabaud), chanson (Rabaud), 
“L’Heure Exquisite” (Poldowsky), “Would Thy Faith 
Were Mine” (Brockway), Elizabeth Gwynne; “Phydilé” 
(Duparc), “La Pavane” (Bruneau), serenade (Poldow- 
sky), = Know Where I’m Goin’” (old Irish), Adele 
Parkhurst; “Io dei Saluti ve ne mando mille” (Wolf- 
Ferrari), “E tanto c’e perichol, ch’io ti lassi” (Wolf- 
Ferrari), “Oi di che don sapevo sospirare” (Wolf-Fer- 


rari), Alexander Wemple; two old Slavic congs, two old 
Haitien songs, Ruano Bogislav. 

MALKIn Music Scnoot Presents NINETEEN PIANISTS. 

April 27 found the salons of the Malkin Music School, 
New York, Manfred Malkin, founder and _ director, 
crowded with listeners to hear a program of nineteen 
piano numbers, played by the juniors, aged from seven to 
twelve years. The parents listened with pride, and the 
teachers of the talented children with satisfaction, to the 
program, containing music by Gaynor, Gurlitt, Reinhold, 
Beethoven, Loeschorn, Hollaender, Heller, Massenet, 
Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, Liadow, Godard, Bach, 
Grieg, and other high class composers. The young pian- 
ists who appearcd were Belle Anselwitz, Harold Malkin, 
Marjorie Kropf, Sam Bernhak, Gertrude Labelle, Her- 
man Fass, Lilian Kropf, Mollie Brown, Sidney Basin, 
Martha Berman, Mildred Borowsky, Fannie Reiss, Annie 
Landis, Joseph Kupersmith, Esther Osder, Sadie Fuchs, 
Bella Breinin, Dora Weiss, Florence Kleinman, Helen 
Prince, Bella Schwartz, Lucille Greenbaum, Bessie Fein, 
Rebecca Singer, Minnie Huber, Miriam Koven, Gussie 
Buchberger, Rebecca Rosen and Salomie Kolisman. On 
May 18 the violin pupils will be heard. 

VoorHexs, Ot1rs AND SCIARRETTI AT F. A. M. 

The attraction at the monthly meeting of the Fraternal 
Association of erg at Steinway Hall, April 24, 
was a triple one. Dr. I. W. Voorhees, the laryn ologist, 
talked on “The hf. Problem from the Vocal Ph Physi- 
cian’s Viewpoint. He enumerated most interestingly and 
clearly eleven essentials to the singer’s success, and 
stressed the wisdom of first submitting to medical ex- 
amination, determining the chances of success in a diffi- 
cult career, and starting aright the well endowed aspirant 
by corrective treatment of removable obstacles to vocal 
development. Florence Otis, soprano, presented with ar- 
tistic understanding groups of songs of varied. charm, 
delightfully accompanied by the composer, Claude War- 
ford. Her repeated singing of “My Dreams” was an en- 
hanced pleasure. Albert Sciarretti’s clean cut piano tech- 
nic, brilliant execution and penetrating interpretation 
necessitated two encores, “The Brook,” by Bartlett, and 
“Valse,” by Chopin. 

Hover Recitar at Y. ma : 

Josephine Hofer, artist-pupil of aon A. Dambmann, 
gave a very successful and interesting song recital at the 
Y. M. C. A,, 318 West Fifty-seventh street, New York, 
April 20, under the management of her teacher. Her 
program was well selected, includin 


songs by Ware, . 


“ 


Spohr, Wade, Massenet, Cadman, rahms, Schneider, 
Wood, Puccini, Gounod, Finden, Foster, Jefferson and 
Gilberté. They were rendered beautifully, showi “a P 


derstanding of the bel canto method as taught by 

Dambmann. Her sympathetic voice was enjoyed “y e 
large and appreciative audience. Bessie Riesberg, in her 
usual charming manner, played the obligato to Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria,” which had to be repeated. Her final song 
was “Mother Machree,” sung with style. Lucille Blab 
was an excellent accompanist. The recital was most en- 
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joyable, many friends expressing their appreciation by 
presenting the singer with beautiful flowers. Mme. 
Dambmann never fails to give her artist-pupils a neck- 
lace of pearls, such as on this occasion, which was re- 
ceived graciously. 

RoepeER ANNUAL CONCERT. 

The usual church full of people attended the annual 
concert given under the direction of Carl M. Roeder, or- 
ganist and musical director, and also member of the offi- 
cial board of the Alexander Avenue Baptist Church. 

Lotta Madden, soprano, began the program, singing 
songs by French and Russian composers, meeting with 
enthusiastic appreciation. Later she sang songs by 
American composers with such daintiness, expression and 
temperament that she had to sing an encore. Little Dor- 
othy Roeder, the only daughter of the concert giver, 
played a movement from Mozart’s D minor concerto for 
piano (cadenza by Beethoven), with gracefulness and 
brilliant style. Such continued applause followed this 
number that she had to play an encore. Ruth Nelson, 
pianist, played the first movement of Grieg’s concerto 
with elegance and considerable dramatic style. She de- 
serves credit for her earnestness. Mr. Roeder played 
the orchestral accompaniment on the organ of the church, 
greatly heightening the effect. Hans Kronold, the cellist, 
played pieces by modern composers, of which his own 
romance and “Spinning Wheel” drew much applause. 
Alfred De Mamby is a baritone singer of pronounced 
merit. He sang songs by living composers, also adding 
an encore. One of his best songs was “Friend of Mine,” 
by Sanderson 

These annual concerts under Mr. Roeder’s direction 
have been a feature at this prominent Bronx church for a 
quarter of a century, and have been attended by the pres- 
ent writer nearly that length of time. Of the many in his 
recollection, this was one of the most successful, showing 
Mr. Roeder’s strong hold on the church and the people 
of that section. He played accompaniments to every 
number on the program, as well as “The Star Spangled 
Banner” as an organ opening number. 

WarrForp AND Cox at GLope CONCERTS. 

A very ‘large audience gathered at the DeWitt Clinton 
High School auditorium, April 30, to listen to one of 
the Globe Music Club concerts, when compositions by 
Claude Warford and Ralph Cox were featured, with the 
composers at the piano. The melodious songs of these 
two composers are fast taking a strong hold on Ameri- 
can singers, and this program showed them at their best. 
The artists associated in the program were the Misses 
Wolverton, Peard, Gillies, Eckel, Davis, Harris, Alma 
Beck, Katherine Hidde, Martha Atwood and Florence 
Otis; Roger Naylor, Frederic Irving, Herman Hidde and 
john Lindsay. Of these singers Miss Otis is most widely 
known, her singing of “Dream Song,” a rhapsody, and 
“The Stork” (Warford) bringing her very great ap- 
plause. 

Part two of the concert brought forth the Globe Ora- 
torio Society, Clement Burbank Shaw, Mus. D., conduc-+ 
tor; Mildred Graham was the soloist, singing songs by 
Florence Turner Maley, the composer at the piano. Se- 
lections from “Samson” and other choral works were 
sung by the society, Melanie Klamp at the piano. Loud 
voices in the hall should not be permitted in any educa- 
tional institution. 

LewinG PIANo RECITAL, 

Adele Lewing gave a well attended piano recital at the 
Hotel McAlpir, April 29. On her program was Beetho- 
ven’s sonata appassionata, works by Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Weber, and three by herself. Mme. Lewing’s play- 
ing combined both delicacy and energy, and following her 
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second group she was presented with two large bouquets. 


The Funeral March had in it deep expression. Her 
“Revery” and “Andalusienne” had Spanish characteris- 
tics. She made special effect with the Chopin polonaise 


in E flat. 
FICKENSCHER AND KILENY! Works DONE. 


Arthur Fickenscher and Edward Kilenyi were the com- 
posers of the music performed at the eighth musicale, 
seventh season, of the Modern Music Society, at the Fick- 
enscher studios, April 30. This was an evening of cham- 
ber music of high quality, opening with a scherzo for 
piano and stringed instruments by Fickenscher. This is 
a spontaneous and effective work, melodious throughout. 
The composer at the piano showed high class technic and 
ability. Four of his songs were sung by Edith Cruzan 
Fickenscher, soprano. Some of them had distinct at- 
mosphere and dramatic qualities. The singer interpreted 
them most capably, reaching a fine high C in “The Wind.” 
As an encore she sang a little “Soldier Song.” Later in 
the program “The Vision,” a symphonic poem, originally 
for voice and orchestra, was performed by the Fick- 
enschers. This music, of modern trend, brought both the 
artists prolonged applause. Mr. Kilenyi was represented 
by a serenade (aiter an old Scotch melody), which was 
so much applauded that the violinist, Mr. Garagusi, 
played an enccre, his own “Appel d’amour.”  Kilenyi's 
string quartet, in one movement, a work of up to date 
form and contents, closed the program. 


The Garagusi String Quartet, composed of Nicholas 
Garagusi, ignatz Novitzki, Sam Pasternack, Bernard 
Altschuler, and Ruth Peary, accompanist, was a splendid 
addition to the program. Many well known musicians 


were present and an informal reception followed. 
Puito CLusp Music. 

The Philo Club, composed of ladies interested in phi- 
losophy, literature and oratory (note the letters forming 
the name of this club), met April 28 in private quarters, 
when a musical program was given, consisting of op- 
eratic excerpts, sung by Harriet Barkeley, soprano; Roy 
Steele, tenor; Avis L. McClean, pianist, and a musical 
poem by Eugenia M. Chapman. Miss Barkeley sang “Un 
bel di” (Puccini) and “The Jewel Song” (‘ ‘Faust”), de- 
lighting everybody with her expressive singing and per- 
sonality. Mr. Steele sang “Lend Me Thy Aid” (Gounod) 
with tremendous fervor and climax. He was the re- 
cipient of spontaneous and prolonged applause. To- 
gether, these artists united in “Dear Love of Mine” (Gor- 
ing Thomas), a dainty love duet with a fine climax. Mrs. 
McClean played an “Old Dutch Song” (Hoffmann), noc- 
turne (Chopin) and the “Alcestis” music by Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns, receiving her due meed of appreciation. Mrs. 
Chapman’s poem relates the life of a young singer and 
her experiences, closing with the wedding on the lawn in 
the country, when she took up private life. This is a 
very interesting poem, and was read with deep expression. 
The members of the Philo Club will not often hear such 
high class music so well sung. 
CuHaArLotre LuNp SonG 
Lund, soprano, 


RECITAL, 


Charlotte gave a recital at Rumford 


Hall, April 30, singing works by modern Italian, Russian, 
French, Norwegian and American composers. “The 
Guest,” by Florence Turner Parrquere, was written for 


and dedicated to Miss Lund. Her singing is well known, 
as well as the playing of Philip Gordon, pianist, who was 
on the program with works by modern composers. 


CAPOUILLIEZ ENGAGEMENTS, 


F. Reed Capouilliez sang April 21 for the Community 
Club of East Orange, N. J., with Florence Mulford Hunt, 
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contralto; Margaret Ten Eyck was an unusually efficient 
accompanist. He sang songs by Craxton, Cox, Dens- 
more, Cadman, and some negro spirituals, and met with 
success, as 1s usual with him. April 26 he sang at the 
Hotel McAlpin, following the dinner of a religious body. 
Avis L. McClean was the excellent accompanist. 


TARASOVA AN ARTIST, 


Nina Tarasova, whose concert at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater, April 27, was attended by an overflowing audi- 
ence, is an artist with the crayon and brush as well as 
a unique singer. The house program for her concert was 
ornamented by the reproduction of her head, sketched by 
herself, with a facsimile of her autograph. 

Triputes to HAtrig CLAPPER Morris, 

_ Many are the tributes of pupils to Hattie Clapper Mor- 

ris. The latest is a telegram from Ruth MacTammany, 


as follows: 
‘ , Baltimore, Md., April 29, 1919. 
Hattie Clapper Morris: 


Success was mine, for which I have only you to thank. Love. 


(Signed) Rutw MacTamMany. 

Miss MacTammany appeared in “The Lady in Red.” 
Some of the Morris pupils are having constant appearances 
in various important musical and social events. Emily 
Steinbach sang wonderfully at the Biltmore Hotel re- 
cently. The daughter of the Governor of an Eastern 
State, a nineteen year old girl, has developed under Mrs. 
Morris a voice of astonishing range, covering four oc- 
taves in all. The devotion of her pupils to Mrs. Morris 
is a characteristic possessed by all of them. 

Marcia Clapper Brown, Mrs. Morris’ 
sister, died April 2, after a week's illness. 

Wake AND WELLS IN Dayton. 

Harriet Ware and John Barnes Wells collaborated in 
a recital in Dayten, Ohio, recently. They gave a variety 
of enjoyable features, with instrumental numbers, as well 
as acompanments by Miss Ware. Two notices from 
Dayton were as follows 


Harriet Ware’s two tone poems for the piano, “Song of the Sea” 
and “The Valley,”’ displayed to the full Miss Ware's mastery of 
the instrument. s a soloist, she is no less briliant than as an 
accompanist in her songs. Dayton Herald. 


dearly beloved 


Owing to the fact that Harriet Ware, composer, and John Barnes 


Wells, tenor, had been heralded and proclaimed great in their 
respective callings, a large number of musicians and educated 
listeners assembled to demand the proof. Their rendition of the 
program, unusually rich and varied, compelled the admission that 
they exceeded the greatest expectations.—-Dayton News, 
AMERICANS ON BALDWIN PROGRAMS, 
Beginning with Professor Baldwin's six hundred and 
fifty-fifth organ recital at City College, May 4 and ex- 
tending to May 14, Mr. Baldwin will have played works 
by composers born or living in America as_ follows: 
Joseph Bonnet, organist of the “Great Organ” at St. 
Eustache, Paris; R. S. Stoughton, organist at Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Frank E. Ward, a New York organist; Wil- 
liam Lester, Chicago organist; H. Alexander Matthews, 
Philadelphia, and Lucien G. Chaffin, of New York. 


Klibansky Pupils Find Many Bookings 

Pupils from the studio of Sergei Klibansky have been 
much in demand. Following is a list of engagements and 
recent appearances: 

Four Klibansky students a 
new church positions: Pauline Garrett, for the Seventh 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York; Mrs, Scatter- 
good, for the Third Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J.; 
Helen Isensee, for the Church of the Incarnation, New 
York; and Martha Hoyt, for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Mount Kisco, N. Y. Lotta Madden is booked tor 
a short transcontinental tour in May, when she will ap- 
pear in Seattle, Tacoma, and other cities, beside filling 
engagements in Middle Western cities. Virginia Rea and 
Ruth Pearcy have just returned from a very successful 
tour through Maine, where they appeared in concerts with 
Percy Grainger; they sang at a concert at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria orchestra on April 2 

At the last concert given by Mr. Klibansky at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, April 2, the following singers ap- 
peared: Evelyn Siedle, Clara Duval, Cora Cook, Elsa Die- 
mer, Lottice Howell, and Kitty Gladney. Clara Duval 
and Lottice Howell had not been heard on previous occa- 
sions; they both have very pretty soprano voices, Miss 
Howell pleased through her attractive stage presence and 
clear diction. 

April 7 Mr. Klibansky’s students gave a 
White Plains that proved a very delightful affair. Char- 
lotte ones on, Ambrose Cherichetti, Martha Hoyt, Elsie 
Duffield, Elsa Diemer and Cora Cook presented an inter- 
esting program and had to respond to many encores. At 
the last studio musicale Evelyn Siedle, Mrs. Thom and the 
Misses George, P. Watkins, and Lofgren appeared. The 
last concert arranged for Klibansky artist-pupils took 
place in Stamford, Conn., April 8, when Cora Cook, Elsa 
Diemer and Virginia Rea sang. They had a conspicuous 
success, according to the notes in the daily papers. 

During recent weeks sixteen pupils of Sergei Klibansky 
have been engaged for church positions, the last four be- 
ing; Elsie Duffield, for the First Presbyterian Church, in 
Bloomfield, N. J. (Borghild Braastad, another Klibansky 
pupil, was unable to accept the same position on account 
of engagements in the West); Celia Rine, for the Unity 
Presbyterian Church in Newark, N. J.; Mary Aubrtey, for 
the Church of the Covenant in New York, and Elsa Die- 
mer for the Temple in Long Branch, N. J. Lotta Mad- 
den recently gave successful concerts at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, and at Norwalk, Conn. Vir- 
ginia Rea had great success at a concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Marentze Nielsen appeared at a con- 
cert in Hartford, Conn., on April 26. Miss C. P. Turnip- 
seed has been sent to Europe to sing at the Y. M. C, A. 
Over Sea Theater. Charlotte Hamilton pleased very much 
at a concert in Newark, N. J., April 8. Lottice Howell 
was heard at a concert at the Rainy Day Club, New 
York, May 7. Klibansky pupils will give a concert at the 
Central Christian Church, New York, May 12; they ap- 
peared at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, during the first 
week in May. 
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GARRISON SINGS AT LAST 
CONCERT OF OAKLAND SERIES 


Earns Great Applause—-Municipal Concerts Commence 
—Knights Templars at Greek Theater—Recital 
by Clarence Eddy—Organist Plays for 
Serbian Relief 


Oakland, Cai., April 26, 1919.—Mabel Garrison, the popu- 
lar soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave the 
fifth and final concert of the ninth season of the Berkeley 
Musical Association, at the Harmon Gymnasium, April 22. 
At the piano was George Siemonn. Miss Garrison earned 
unanimous praise from the critics on this occasion in spite 
of the acoustic imperfections of the gymnasium in which 
all the largest of Berkeley's indoor concerts are held. The 
program was a varied one and included some exquisite 
numbers in which Miss Garrison demonstrated very elo- 
quently that she is gifted with rare vocal and intellectual 
talents, She was obliged to respond several times to un- 
stinted and spontaneous applause and gave encores at the 
conclusion of each group. The popularity of these sub- 
scription concerts has been so marked this season that if 
one were a little late it was difficult to find a seat, as there 
are no reservations. The artists for the season just closed 
were as follows: Eddy Brown, violinist, accompanied by 
Max Terr; Trio de Lutece and Lucy Gates in a combina- 
tion program’ Pablo Casals, cellist, Will Garroway at the 
piano; Louis Graveure, baritone, Bryceson Treharne, pian- 
ist; Mabel Garrison, soprano, accompanist, George Sie- 
monn. 

LAKESIDE ParK MunicipaL Bann Concerts COMMENCE 

The Sunday afternoon series of open air concerts by 
the Oakland Municipal Band, under the direction of Paul 
Steindorff, commenced Sunday, April 20, when a pleasing 
selection of popular numbers was listened to by three or 
four thousand persons. Rea Harkness, courtesy Leo Feist 
Music Publishing Company, sang “The Rose of No Man’s 
Land” and “The Salvation Lassie of Mine.” These con- 
certs are under the auspices of the park directors, and 
Henry F. Vogt is manager. 

Knoints TeMpLar AT GREEK THEATER 


The annual Easter services of the Knights Templar 
lodges were held at the Hearst Greek Theater, Berkeley, 
on Sunday, April 20, open to the public. Musical and 
other numbers were given by the University of California 


Glee Club and the De Koven Club, both directed by Clin- 
ton R. Morse. Soloists were Ruth Bowers, soprano; Olive 
Reed, violinist, and Edgar Thorpe, accompanist. 
Private OrGan RecitaL ny CLArReNce Eppy. , 
A complimentary organ recital given by Clarence Eddy 
to his friends took place at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Oakland—where Mr. Eddy is organist—on the afternoon 


of April 23. Numbers of unusual interest were presented 
in the organist’s inimitable way, including James 
sonata in E minor. A local number of much interest was 
a dainty excerpt from William J. McCoy's opera, “The 
Hamadryads,” “Naiad’s Idyl,” arranged for the organ by 
Mr. Eddy. A beautiful melody, “Hope,” with a novel and 
distinguished accompaniment, by Pietro A. Yon—a new 
composition dedicated to Clarence Eddy—received a de- 
lightful interpretation. “Song Without Words,” by Joseph 
Bonnet, vividly recalled the recital by the French organist 
in this church, March 4. Edward Elgar was represented 
hy the charming andante espressivo from sonata in G, op. 
28. A notable example of exquisite modern harmonies 
was found in the rendition of Sigfrid Karg-Elert’s 
“Evening Harmonies.” Mr, Eddy is much interested in 
Ernest Austin’s remarkable narrative tone poem, written 
for the organ in twelve parts, illustrating the various 
phases of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” We were favored 
with part five, which wonderfully sets forth Pilgrim’s 
journey to the “palace beautiful,” and is a masterpiece of 
descriptive musical composition. Mr. Eddy is an organist 
with an international reputation and his recitals on Sunday 
evenings, after the service, are always well attended. 
Though he lives in San Francisco, his friends on this side 
of the bay are legion. 
ORGANIST PLAys FOR SERBIAN RELIEF 

Virginie de Fremery, brilliant organist of the First Con- 
gregational Church, gave an unusually interesting concert 
Friday evening, April 25, at her studio in the garden, for 
the benefit of the Serbians. Artists contributing to the 
program were Alma Berglund Winchester, soprano; Ruth 
Waterman Anderson, contralto; Merville A. Yetter, tenor; 
Homer Henley, baritone; Cedric Wright, violinist, accom- 
panied by Margaret Giesler; Virginie de.Fremery, pianist 
and accompanist. Cedric Wright gave a violin group for 
which he was deservedly encored, and Miss de Fremery 
played two numbers by Schumann and the G minor ballade 
by Oscar Weil, who was himself present to offer con- 
gratulations upon the extremely artistic rendition his mel- 
odic composition received at her hands. To Miss de 
Fremery Oakland is indebted for the opportunity of hear- 
ing the beautiful, quaint and plaintive folksongs of Serbia, 
by George Henschel; ten of these, under the general head- 
ing of “Serbian Romances” being given by the quartet in 
a delightful manner. ae Ve 


Godowsky in Bellingham 

Bellingham, Wash., April 23, 1919.—Leopold Godow- 
sky was heard in an interesting recital here yesterday 
before an audience that thoroughly appreciated this 
master’s art. One of the numbers on the program was 
the famous “Kreutzer” sonata, in which Mr. Godowsky 
had the assistance of Mme. Davenport-Engberg, vio- 
linist. 7. 
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GANZ PUPIL FEATURED 
BY LOS ANGELES M. T. A. 


Mrs. Thomas Hall’s Playing Enjoyed by Teachers— 
Fitz Pupil Has Brilliant Success—Gotthelf Is 
Home Again—Orpheus Club Sings 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 25, 1919—The regular meeting 
of the Los Angeles Music Teachers’ Association was held 
at Symphony Hall, Monday evening. Mrs. Thomas Hall, 
pupil of Rudolph Ganz, played a Chopin fantasy in F 
minor, the “Wolf Song” from Cadman’s “Thunderbird” 
suite, and a serenade by Brockway. Mrs. Hall plays 
most interestingly and gave her audience much enjoyment. 
Ten-minute reviews of recent happenings in the musical 
world were given by Harold Webster, Frank Colby and 
Jennie Winston. 

Fitz Purit Has Brittiant Success. 

Monday night at the Ebell Club House, Vera Crisler 
coloratura soprano, pupil of Theophilus Fitz, was presented 
in recital, and her debut exceeded even the expectations of 
those who were given a first hearing of this young singer 
at an informal studio gathering. Miss Crisler’s voice has 
three octaves; is full and rich in tone, with none of the 
“white” quality so often found in coloratura voices. The 
ease and fluency with which she executed the florid pas- 
sages in the exacting demands of the mad scene from 
“Lucia,” and the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” quite 
electrified her audience. 

GotrHetr Is Home AGAIN 

Claude Gotthelf, the pianist, is again at home in this 
city, after serving nearly a year in the U. S. Marines. He 
is busy preparing to resume his concert work, 

OrpHeus CLus SINnGs 

The Orpheus Club, under the capable management of 
Joseph Dupuy, director, gave its first concert for this sea- 
son on Friday evening. Hemery, violinist, who toured 
the country with the French Symphony Orchestra, was 
soloist. J. W. 


LEADING PORTLAND 
MEN UNDERWRITE 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Portland, Ore., April 24, 1919.—The Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s fourth concert took place on 
Wednesday evening, April 23. The program: Men- 
delssohn’s “Ruy Blas” overture; Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “Les Preludes”; Bizet’s suite, “Pleasures of 
Childhood”; Elgar’s serenade (for strings alone), and 
Sullivan’s “Di Ballo” overture. Carl Denton led his 
fifty-six union men to great heights and much ap- 
plause testified to the enjoyment of the large audi- 
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ence. Last evening twelve prominent business men 
met and formed a board of symphony underwriters, 
thus assuring the future of this capable orchestra. The 
chairman of the board is Eric V. Hauser, and the sec- 
retary is C. B. Waters. The board will be an adjunct 
to the regular management, which includes Franck 
Eichenlaub, president of the orchestra; Henry L. Bett- 
man, secretary, and Mrs. Donald Spencer, business 
manager. Portland has reason to be proud of its sym- 
phony orchestra, which is in its eighth consecutive 
season. 
Notes 

Lucie Adele Becker, violinist, is a welcome addition 
to the local musical colony. Miss Becker, who is a 
sister of Lucien E. Becker, the Portland organist, hails 
from Strassbourg, France. 

John Claire Monteith has returned from Monmouth, 
Ore., where he appeared in the baritone role in “The 
Mound Builders” (Bliss). Marie Scheutte, head of the 
Serene of music of the Oregon State Normal 
School, directed the cantata. 

Under the direction of the Monday Musical Club, 
Emil Enna, pianist, is giving a series of recitals in the 
various high schools. J. R 
LONG BEACH HEARS FINE ' 

AMERICAN PROGRAM 
_ Long Beach, Cal., April 26, 1919 —An enjoyable even- 
ing of American songs was presented here last evening 
in the Philharmonic Course, the artists being Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond, John Smallman, baritone, and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. Mr. Cadman opened the program 
with three of his piano compositions, “The Thunder- 
bird Comes from the Cedars,” “The Minstrel of Kash- 
mira” and “The Minstrel of Capistrano.” These were 
charmingly rendered by Mr. Cadman, who received 
warm applause not only for the excellence of the com- 
positions but for his pianistic qualifications. The fea- 
ture, perhaps, was Mr. Cadman’s piano transcription 
of selections from his opera “Shanewis,” which was 
recently heard for the second season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York. This was interestingly 
presented and afforded added pleasure. A group of the 
composer’s songs—“The West,” “Requiescat” and “Ho, 
Ye Warriors”—was capitally rendered by John Small- 
man; he also gave three songs by Balfe, Speaks and 
Ward-Stephens. 

Mrs. Bond offered her “Stories of My Old Man” and 
was also heard in a group of children’s songs, which 
were finely received. Her charm of manner and at- 
tractive way of interpreting them instantly won her 
hearers. 








Soprano 


It is a long name but one which 
will soon become familiar enough. 


—Henry T. Finck, New York Eve. Post 
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MABEL GARRISON GIVES INITIAL 
SAN FRANCISCO RECITAL 


Auditors Show Enthusiasm—McKee Succeeds Sproule 
as President of M. A.—Pacific Musical Society 
Chooses Officers—Opera Class Formed 


San Francisco, Cal., April 26, 1919—Mabel Garrison 
gave her initial recital last Sunday afternoon in the Savoy 
Theater. The audience did its best to make the visitor 
feel welcome, and Miss Garrison herself was evidently at 
her vocal best. The auditors rallied from cordiality to 
downright enthusiasm. Miss Garrison, by virtue of her 
tonal quality and personal manner, steps easily into the 
category of “delightful” singers. Her voice has a lovely 
timber and an intonation refreshingly pure; her technic is 
facile, and her emission of tone is without strain. The 
flexibility of her coloratura is admirable. That was ex- 
hibted in her opening group Brown’s ornate “Shepherd, 
Thy Demeanor Vary,” the quaint Catalan “Chant de la 
Verge” and the charming rondo from Isouard’s long for- 
gotten opera, “Le Billet de Loterie.” j 

McKee Succeeps SpRouLE AS PRESIDENT oF THE M. A. 

Announcement was made this week by the board of gov- 
ernors of the Musical Association of San Francisco that 
William Sproule, who has been the president for three 
years, has been compelled to resign his position, owing to 
the increasing demands of railroad administration upoir 
his time and attention. Under his leadership, the associa- 
tion has progressed from a struggling condition to one of 
financial surety. He is succeeded by John D. McKee, who 
has been the treasurer of the organization since its incep- 
tion. The association will enter its ninth season free from 
all indebtedness, and at the present writing all but $18,000 
of the $75,000 necessary for the coming year has been 
pledged by the guarantors. Rehearsals of the orchestra 
will begin about September 22 with Alfred Hertz again at 
the conductor’s desk. 

Paciric Musicat Society Orricers CHOSEN. 

Mrs. John McGaw was re-elected president of the l’a- 
cific Musical Society at the business meeting preceding the 
regular concert of the organization last Wednesday eve- 
ning. The other officers chosen were: Mrs. Frank B. Wil- 
son, first vice-president; Dorothy Pasmore, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Benjamin M. Stitch, recording secretary ; 
Miss L. Blumberg, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Fred H. 
Meyer, treasurer; Josephine Swan White, Mrs, William 
Ritter, Mrs. J. L. Daube, Mary Carr Moore Duclos, Mrs. 
T. L. Parkhurst and Mrs. W. W. McCarthy, directors. 

Bess Smith-Ziegler, a young pianist of taste and talent, 
and Marguerite Raas, who has a soprano voice of beauti- 
ful quality which she uses with discrimination, were the 
artistic highlights of the concert. Others on the program 
were Louise M. Lund, mezzo-soprano; Olga Block Barret, 
pianist; Emile Rosset, violinist; Augusta Haydn, so- 
prano; Mrs. Ernest Laidlaw; soprano; Celine Sheldon, 
mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Ward Dwight, contralto. Uda Wal- 
drop, Alberta Livernash Hyde and Mrs. William Ritter 
were the accompanists, and violin obligatos were supplied 
by Mrs. William Poyner and Mrs. F. H. Allan, Jr. 

“ELIJAH” AT GREEK THEATER IN JUNE. 

Paul Steindorff has in preparation an elaborate produc 
tion of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” to be given in the Greek 
Theater at the University of California in June. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink has been engaged as one of the soloists. 

Opera CLAss ForMED. 

Antoine V. K. de Vally, the Belgian tenor, is organizing 
an opera class of limited membership for the study of act 
ing and stage deportment. No time will be spent in vocal 
instruction. A musicale in costume will be given by the 
class members each month. Cc. 


SACRAMENTO IS PROUD OF ITS 
CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 


Schubert Club Sings “Fair Ellen” 


Sacramento, Cal., April 10, 1919—One may look back 
with pure pleasure to the concert given at the Clunie The- 
ter recently by the Chaniber Music Society under the 
auspices of the Saturday Club. The Bay Society is com- 
posed of musicians who are all masters in their chosen 
field and gave a performance which is best characterized 
by the adjective “finished.” The individual work of the 
artists—solos by Louis Persinger, first violin, and Horace 
Britt, cellist—were beyond criticism, but the most striking 
feature of the program was their absolute unity when 
playing in concert. Elias M. Hecht, who plays the flute, 
organized the society, and his spirit is largely responsible 
for its growth and advancement. In addition to the solo- 
ists named, there were Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan 
Firestone, viola, and Tynla Armay at the piano. A group 
of numbers by Glazounoff for the stringed quartet, a 
Mozart group, with the flute taking the lead, accompanied 
by the second violin, the viola and the cello, and quintet 
numbers by Dohnanyi, closed the evening with all mem- 
hers of the organization on the stage. Practically every 
seat on the floor was occupied and a goodly number sat 
in the balcony. The enthusiastic applause indicated the 
general enjoyment felt. California is proud of this cham- 
ber music society. 

Schubert Club Sings “Fair Ellen” 

At the Tuesday Club house and to a crowded house, the 
Sacramento Schubert Club gave a successful concert, 
Tuesday evening, April 8. The club, which is an organ- 
ization of mixed voices under the able direction of Percy 
A. R. Dow, was assisted by James Edwin Ziegler, bari 
tone soloist, from San Francisco; with that exception the 
entire program, both vocal and instrumental, was rendered 
by local talent. The big feature of the evening was “Fair 
Ellen,” dramatic cantata by Max Bruch, for baritone, so- 
prano and choius. The soprano lead was taken by Iram 
Shinn with considerable credit, and the entire piece, which 
is rather preteritious, was rendered exceedingly well by the 
club. In addition to well received solos by Ziegler, there 
were special numbers by the popular Sacramento Trio, 
Orley See, violinist; Lulla Long, cellist, and Ida Hierleid 
Shelley, pianist. 

There are some eighty-odd voices in the chorus of the 
Schubert Club, and their work speaks high praise for their 
director and for their individual effort. Such an organ- 
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ization is of great benefit to the musical tone of our entire 
city, its effects are so far reaching. e. K. 





Spokane Recalls Mme. Engberg Many Times 
Spokane, Wash., April 5, 1919—Mme. Davenport- 
Engberg, the violinist, received a most enthusiastic recep 
tion when she appeared in a concert here on April 4. Her 
first number was the Saint-Saéns rondo capriccioso and 
her program also included the Paganini theme and varia- 
tions on the G string and some of her own compositions, 
which aroused a favorable impression. Mme. Davenport- 
Engberg was recalled a number of times and responded 
with several encores. She has been re-engaged for a re 
appearance in tins city on October 2. B. 


Mayer’s Artists Help Victory Loan Drive 

As in all the events for the earlier drives, Daniel Mayer's 
artists have been taking an active part in the musical side 
of the present Victory Loan campaign. Between her ap- 
pearances with the Commonwealth Opera Company at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Florence Macbeth sand- 
wiched in a meeting at the Plaza Hotel, New York, where 
she sang in the ballroom on Sunday evening, May 4. She 
also gave her services in singing for the entertainment of 
wounded soldiers at the luncheon given at the Union 
League Club on May 6, the day of the 77th Division 
parade. Walter Greene, the baritone, also sang at the 
Union League Club luncheon, and the preceding afternoon 
appeared in front of the Hotel Netherland on behalf of 
the loan. Emma Roberts, who hails from the South, 
helped the cause by singing in front of the post office in 
Richmond, Va., the day after her appearance at the Rich- 
mond Festival. 
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Strengthen Your Musicianship 











KNOW the Psycho-Physiological ef- 
fect of music on HUMANITY. 

TEACH with Scientific Pedagogy 
DEVELOP the three Educational 
Senses. 

USE Musical Memory and Fore Feel- 
ing. 

CREATE 95220 Modulations as easily 
as 9. 

USE 48 kinds of chords in creative 
harmony. 

RECOGNIZE and use 65 kinds of 
scales, 

Enroll any time, 








SUMMER SESSIONS: 
New York City, June 2d to 20th, 
Chicago, July 7th to 26th. 
Asheville, N. C., August 4th to 23d. 
Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


New York City, St. James Hotel, 109 West 45th Street 
Chicago, 218 Se, Wabash Ave. Boston, Steinert Hall Bldg. 
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Lenora Sparkes to Summer in England 
Lenora 


For the first time since the war began 
Sparkes, the Metropolitan soprano, will be able to 
spend the summer season at her home in England. 


Following her appearances in several of the perform- 
ances of the Metropolitan Opera Company's Atlanta 
season, Miss Sparkes sang at the Richmond Festival 
and also gave recitals in Greensboro, N. C., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. She concluded her Southern tour at the 
Macon, Ga., Festival on May 7, returning immediately 
afterward to New York, as she is booked to sail on the 
Olympic’s next trip. She will return to America in 
time to fill several concert engagements before the 
ypening of the opera season. 


Augusta Cottlow Back from the West 
Augusta Cottlow has returned from a highly success- 
ful tour of the Middle West, embracing recitals in sev- 
eral colleges and universities. Miss Cottlow has so firmly 
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‘stablished herself in that section of the country that she 
ek in nearly every instance, been re-engaged for next 
season, which premises to be a brilliant one. 


Johann Berthelsen Will Resume Concert Work 


Johann Berthelsen, the well known baritone, beside 
heing a successful teacher of singing, has won consider- 
able distinction as a landscape painter, and is again repre- 
sented in the annual spring exhibition of Indiana Artists 


at the John Herron Art Institute, of Indianapolis. This 
makes the fifth consecutive season that Mr. Berthelsen’s 
pictures have been admitted for exhibition, and it is of 


no little distinction to be represented among such artists 






as T. C. Steele, Wayman Adams (one of America’s fore- 
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JOHANN BERTHELSEN. 
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William Forsyth, Olive Rush, 
Otto Stark, J. E. Bundy, S. P. Baus, and others of promi- 


most portrait painters), 
nence. Mr. Berthelsen has been devoting his time entirely 
to teaching for the past six years, but will resume his 
public work this coming fall in conjunction with his teach- 
ing. Before establishing himself as a vocal instructor, 
Mr. Berthelsen toured the United States and Canada, 
singing the leading baritone roles in opera in English. 
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MARIE SIDENIUS ZENDT, 


who with Archibald Session, organist, gave 
a delightful concert at the Washington 
: Irving High School, under the auspices of 
= the Board of Education, on Sunday, April = 
6. Mrs. Zendt sang Messager’s “Valse 
= des COigales,” from “Madame Chrysan- 
: theme,” and two songs—Values,” Vunder- 
pool, and “Charm of Spring,” Clarke—-in 
which she displayed a soprano voice of 
much beauty. She was accorded a splen- 
did reception and is already winning recog- 
nition in New York, where she located only 
a short while ago. 
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Concerts and recitals have already been arranged for next 
season through the Middle West. 


Finney New Violin System Well Recommended 


When one receives such high recommendations as the 
following from such prominent artists as Eugen Ysaye 
and Carl Flesch, one has every reason to feel proud. 
These letters, written to Knute Finney, praising his new 
system of violin instruction, as an easier way of playing 
in perfect intonation, speak for themselves: 


{ have examined Mr, Finney’s invention and find it very inter- 
believe the new system will be very serviceable in teach 


esting. 
ing students and I recommend it to young people who are to 
pursue the art of playing the violin. (Signed) YSAYE. 


Mr. Finney has today introduced to me his novelty of an easier 
way of learning to play in perfect intonation. 

I find the same will, without doubt, give excellent service 
elementary grades, not only for the students, but still more for 
the teachers, as it will relieve many a disagreeable moment for 
both. I would advise its use the first three years, as the feeling 
in the finger tips will by that time become independent of any 
artificial stops. (Signed) Cart Fiescu 


Edith Jennings Doing Her Bit 

Edith Jennings, the talented young soprano, who has 
attained a standard in the musical world as a singer of 
great ability, has been devoting considerable time towards 
entertaining Uncle Sam’s troops. She has made a spe- 
cialty of singing popular songs which suited the boys to 
a “T,” although somewhat out of her line, and, therefore, 
has made an extraordinary success. Her charming per- 
sonality combined with her wit has made her a great 
favorite. 


in the 


Fay Foster Has Two Unusual Pets 

Fay Foster has a novel pair of pets—two waltzing Jap- 
anese mice. They are exceedingly small, about the size of 
one’s little finger, black and white in color. They are 
very affectionate, liking nothing better than to be held in 
the hand. When left alone, they spent most of their time 
in madly whirling around, and, for this reason are called 
“waltzing mice.” They were presented to Miss Foster 
hy a sailor. She calls them Irene and Vernon after the 
well known dancing couple. 
Schumann-Heink, La Forge and BerGmen Tour 

Ernesto Bertimen, that capable Brazilian concert pianist 
and teacher of ig | York, is now on tour with Schumann- 
Heink and Frank La Forge, the engagements covering ap- 
pearances in Binghamton, Elmira, Auburn, Boston and 
Herrin, Ill. On May 18 these three artists begin a tour 
of California, and when the engagement there is termi- 
nated Mr. Bertimen will return to New York, which will 
be during the month of July. 


White-Smith Songs Heard at Atlantic City 

The following White-Smith songs were sung at the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, during the past week by Amy 
Brumbach, mezzo-soprano: “Love Like the Dawn Came 
Stealing,” “I Hear a Thrush at Eve” (Cadman), “I’se 
Gwine Back to Dixie” (White) and “Our God, Our Coun- 
try and Our Flag” (Machugh). The accompaniments 
were played in a masterly manner by Leman’s Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Duo-Art Recital Repeated 

So great was the demand for tickets at the recital of the 
Duo-Art piano at Aeolian Hall on April 7, with Percy 
Grainger and Florence Easton as soloists, that the Aeolian 
Company repeated the entire program at the same hall on 
Saturday evening, April 19. Another full house was pres- 
ent and the concert met with the same success as at its 
first presentation. 


Aschenfelder Pupils at Y. M. C. A. 
Artist-pupils of Louis Aschenfelder have been engaged 
to sing at a series of concerts to be given at the Y. M. C. A. 
auditoriums during the month of May. 
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Many Re-engagements for Emma Roberts 


Last season, following her appearance with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Emma Roberts was engaged for two 
other Detroit appearances, one being at the Detroit Athle- 
tic Club and the other a joint recital with John Powell at 
the Russian Music Society. Another proof of the asser- 
tion that Miss Roberts is an artist who is often redemand- 
ed is evidenced by the announcement just made that she 
has been re-engaged for the Bethlehem Bach Festival on 
June 6. She made a deep impression as an interpreter of 
the Bach music last year, and this season will sing the con- 
tralto parts in the following six cantatas: “O Teach Me, 
Lord,” “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” “Abide With Us,” 
“The Lord Is a Sun and Shield,” “Oh Light Everlasting,” 
and “Strike, Oh Strike!” 

Worcester is another city where Miss Roberts will be 
heard again this season. In December she was called 
there on short notice to take the place of Marcella Craft, 
and was received with such favor that the Worcester 
Musicians’ Association engaged her for a return ap- 
pearance on May 4. Miss Roberts will also be one of the 
artists at the coming Worcester Festival, when she will be 
heard twice—in Hadley’s “Ode to Music” and again as 
soloist at the orchestral matinee. 

A recent important engagement scheduled for Miss 
Roberts was the Richmond, Va., Festival on April 29, 
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whcn she appeared on the Artists’ Night program, together 
with Rosa Ponselle, of the Metropolitan Opera, and For- 
rest Lamont, of the Chicago Opera Association. 


Mae Hotz in Philadelphia Recital 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1919—An evening of song 
by Mae Hotz, soprano, with Ellis Clark Hamman presid- 
ing at the piano, is indeed an event to be anticipated with 
much pleasure. Such a concert was recently given before 
a large audience in Witherspoon Hall, and all expectations 
were realized to the fullest extent. Mrs. Hotz is a re- 
markably gifted artist whose work has attrdcted wide at- 
tention and has met with the unqualified approval of 
critics and audiences in every locality wherein she has 
appeared. Her voice is of a lovely rich quality, exquisitely 
resonant, and a variety of tonal coloring. Mozart's “Alle- 
luia,” like “Skylark, Pretty Rover,” from Handel, were 
given-in just the right spirit and esthetic balance to make 
for thoroughly artistic interpretations. An anonymous 
song of the sixteenth century was splendidly sung, and 
an old English pastorale brought the first group to an 
appropriate termination, Compositions in the second 
group included works from Schumann, Napravnik, Rach- 
maninoff and Tschaikowsky, the soloist imparting to each 
number a distinct and consistent dominant mood in per- 
fect accord with the nature of the composer’s intent. On 
her third appearance of the evening, aside from Halevy’s 
romance and “L’Oiseau Bleu,” by Dalcroze, Mrs. Hotz 
offered two remarkably interesting selections in “The 
Song That You Sung Long Ago” and “Come, Child, Be- 
side Me,” the former by Tschaikowsky and the latter from 
Bleiderman. These appealing examples of melodic art, 
sung with exemplary tonal volume control and infinite 
care, were greeted with tumultuous applause. The closing 
collection, made up of selections from Bartholomew, Ham- 
man, Taubert and Whelpley, brought the concert to what 
seemed an all too early close. Mr. Hamman again demon- 
strated his assured and absolutely eminent position as an 
accompanist, his technic, reflective spirit of co-operation 
and thorough poetic assurance being ever attuned to the 
high purpose and desire of Mrs. Hotz. W. 


A Special Train for Rosa Ponselle 


Alma Gluck was to have sung in Charlotte, N. C., on 
May 3, but was prevented from doing so, and the man- 
agement, searching about for an artist of the first rank 
to replace her, hit upon Rosa Ponselle, the Metropolitan 
soprano, whose phenomenal success in her first season at 
that house has brought her a large number of concert en- 
gagements this spring. Miss Ponselle, however, was to 
sing in Norfolk, Va., on the evening of May 2, and there 
was no train connection which would bring her to Char- 
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lotte in-time for the next day, so the enterprising Char- 
lotte management ordered a special train, being obliged to 
pay 125 full fares from Norfolk to Charlotte—no mean 
sum even in the days before the rates were raised—to 
get Miss Ponselle there on time. 

William Thorner, Miss Ponselle’s teacher, seems to be 
as good a manager as he has proved himself to be an 
instructor, for any artist would be proud to have the list 
of spring engagements which came to Miss Ponselle this 
year, including Richmond, Norfolk, Charlotte, Macon, New 
Orleans, Ann Arbor, Springfield (Mass.), and Evanston, 
ill, (the North Shore Festival). 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











Carl Fischer, New York 
Three Original Japanese Songs, Koscak Yamada 


Japanese words are given as well as English. Presumably the 
spelling of the Japanese is phonetic and gives the sounds accord- 
ing to the value p 3 the letters in the English alphabet. The names 
of the songs, in English, are “Ripples,” “A Fancy,” “Homeward 
Bound.” he music is simple and rather plaintive. The piano 
accompaniments will give no trouble although there are unusual 
groups of figures and accents in them, 


G. Schirmer, New York 








“A Memory,” Rudolph Ganz 

There is a touch of Schumann in the poetic sentiment of this 
little song. 
Two Songs, R. Huntington Woodman 

“My Rose,” “March,” are the names of the two songs. Both 
are short, but they have the broad, strong style of concert songs. 
“Marche Humoresque,” Reginald De Koven 


This prolific and experienced composer has written _successfully 
in all styles. It is sufficient to say that this new piano solo is 
fully equal to any of the many pieces from his pen. 


Six Very Easy Pieces, L. Leslie Loth 


These are piano solos and suitable for the first grade of piano 
pupils, They are called: “Evening Prayer,” “The Bobolink,” 
“Lament,” “March,” “Teasing,” “Sunny Fields.” They are pub- 
lished separately. 


Four Etudes Romantiques, Theodora Dutton 


The title page says that these romantic studies are for advanced 
students. Pianists who play them at concerts will do them a serv- 
ice and, at the same time, will find them effectively brilliant. They 
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are named: “Inquietude ardente,” “Les Hirondelles joyeuses,” 


“Fantaisie de bravoure,” “Rondeau chantant.” 


“Radiance,” Gatty Sellars 

This is practically an intermezzo in the manner of a modern 
gavotte. It is tuneful and sunny. 
Introduction, Passacaglia and Fugue, Healy Willan 


_This is an organ solo in several linked movements. It is a solid 
piece of skillful writing which has much musical charm as well 
as learning. It will wear well. 


Suite for Organ, Frank Renard 

These three pieces—‘Prelude-Fantasia,” ‘“Interlude-Reverie,” 
“Postlude-Alla gavotta” —though published separately, constitute 
the suite. They are within the powers of most good amateur or- 
anists and consequently will give the professional player no trouble 
heir tunefulness will make them attractive to students, 


Reuben Davies Heard at School Settlement 


On Sunday afternoon, April 20, Reuben Davies, the 
Welsh-American pianist, gave an entire program before 
the students of the Music School Settlement, New York. 
All of his numbers were received with much enthusiasm, 
but the modern group made the greatest impression. Mr. 
Davies excels especially in his playing of modern works. 
The Blanchet prelude, op. 10, No. 4, with its ponderous 
chords and melancholy themes, was given with musical in- 
sight, and the rhythmic “Passacaglia,” by Cyril Scott, was 
played with such charm that he was obliged to repeat it 
twice, before the audience would allow the concert to pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. Davies has had a very successful season of playing 
and teaching in New York, and has proven himself a 
thorough artist. 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking at Arion Concert 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking was one of the artists who 
appeared at the concert given on Saturday evening, April 
26, by the Arion Society. She was heard in an aria from 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai, and three songs 

“Into a Ship Dreaming,” Bainbridge-Crist; “What Does 
Little Birdie Say,” Burleigh, and “Love in April,” Kriens, 
A good sized audience received her contributions with 
much appreciation. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Mie House, 1425 Broadway 
Teacher of LOUISE STALLINGS. Boston Opera Siagers, Chautauqua Tour 
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Albany, N. Y., May 1, 1919—The annual musicale of 
the State College for Teachers will take place May 7, Dr. 
Samuel B. Belding, directing. Arthur Whiting’s cycle of 
Scottish songs will have its first presentation here by a 
quartet: Jeannette Reller, soprano; Lyra Waterhouse, 
contralto; Dr. Harold W. Thompson, tenor, and Rich- 
mond H. Kirtland, baritone. Dr. Belding will also con- 
duct numbers by the college chorus——Harry Alan Rus- 
sell will be at the piano for a recital to be given by John 
De Heck, tenor, at the Skidmore School auditorium, 
Saratoga.——Raymond S. Halse gave an organ recital at 
the Fourth Reformed Church, assisted by Robert E. 
Jones, violinist-——Richard Shannon, Irish tenor, gave a 
recital at Vincentian Institute. Assisting artists were 
Edward Hinkelmann, violinist, and Stuart Swart, pianist. 

Sophie Braslau, Metropolitan Opera Company, con- 
tralto, delighted a large and representative audience at 
Music Hall, Troy, at the fourth Chromatic concert of the 
twenty- -second season. Miss Braslau’s program was 
varied and her voice, brilliant in the upper register and 
full and rich in the lower, was displayed to excellent ad- 


vantage in the several numbers, which ranged from the 
“Robin Woman's Song” in Cadman’s “Shanewis” to the 
Hebrew “Eili, Eili.”. May Fine was at the piano.——Two 


evenings of music under the auspices of the Harmonic 
Circle of the Academy of the Holy Name will be pre- 
sented May 19 and 20 with well known musicians on the 
program. Eleanor Payez, of Brooklyn, will be heard the 
second evening. Students’ recitals are set for May 1, 4, 
8 and 11.——Harry Rowe Shelley's cantata, “Death and 
Life,” was sung by a chorus of forty and Mrs. G. Ernest 
Fisher, Anna Barrett, Edgar Arthur Cook, Harold Grin- 
nell and William C. Hasenbein, soloists, at the First 
Christian Church. 
Baltimore, Md.— 
Bellingham, Wash.—See 
Slope.”) 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Burlington, Vt., May 1, 1919.—The concert given 
April 23 by the pupils of Florence Wood Russell was 
attended by an overflow house at the City Hall. The fol- 
lowing pupils appeared Sylvia Machanic, Eula Baldwin, 


(See letter on another page.) 
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Winifred Daviscn, Hortun Peace, Minnie Gladstone 
Helen Benton, Ruth Casey, Mildred Brown, Eugene 
Gravel, Hildred Martin, Nan Hartigan, Marian Keeler, 
Mrs. F. H. Tims, Priscilla Aikey, Helen Storms and 
Esther O'Neill. In addition to the program, d trio and 
dance, “La Carmencita” was given by Mrs. G. E. Par- 
tridge and the Misses Tyndall and Towne.——The next 


Wilder recital is to be givén at Randolph Center, when 
thirty-three pupils of Mr. and Mrs. George Wilder will 
participate. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chester, Pa., April 30, 1919.— —Chester is enjoying its 
community sings these days. On April 27 an outdoor 
event was participated in by the audience that gathered 
to honor the city soldiers, sailors and marines. This 
was conducted by W. S. Haney, On Tuesday evening, 
the 29th, a similar demonstration was held, this time 
led by Raymond Hendrickson, assisted by the com- 
munity band. On May 4 there will be another com- 
munity sing and concert by the community band under 
the auspices of the First-Ward Community Sing Com- 
mittee. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Des Moines, Ia., April 22, 1919—The Glee Club of 
Cedar Rapids gave a very interesting concert here on 
Sunday evening, April 20.——Virginia Murphy, who is 
singing under the name of Virginia Rea, was formerly a 
Des Moines girl. She is now assisting artist to Percy 
Grainger ——The Fortnightly Music Club has inaugu- 
rated a children’s day program, much to the delight of 
the “kiddies.” At the first program, given at the home 
of Mrs. H. H. Coggeshall, especially attractive num- 
bers were given by the honorary guests, the children 
of the members. A number of suggestions were also 
made so that better results might be obtatane in the 
musical training of the children at home. One of these 
was that children be made to begin their musie early, 
and another that these children’s programs be con- 
tinued, as they stimulate the child’s work and make 
him more careful in his individual study The Met- 
ropolitan Opera Quartet, which will appear in Des 
Moines on May 4, will be accompanied by an orchestra 
of ten pieces, conducted by Gennaro Papi——A step 
forward in the musical life of this city will be taken 
when a circulating musical library is established. This 
has been made possible through the donations of inter- 
ested people, and an effort will be made to obtain 
music in advance of the artists’ concerts to be given, 
so that the musicians of this city may familiarize them- 
selyes with the numbers on the different programs.—— 
Des Moines is to hear Bonci next fall with Alma Gluck 
in “La Bohéme,” which will be presented by the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. It is also announced that 
Amelita Galli-Curci will appear here again next spring. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 23, 1919.—Paolo Conte, or- 
ganist and compcser, gave a recital recently at the First 
Presbyterian Church. Assisting on the program were: 
Elizabeth Mason Chamberlain, soprano; J. A. Buccholz, 
violinist, and the University Men’s Glee Club, under the 
direction of E. H. Wilcox. Those who heard Mr. Conte 
agreed that the program came up to all expectations; it 
was nicely balanced and marked with the distinguished 
good taste which characterizes everything that Mr. Conte 
does. In the program he appeared not only as a per- 
former of skill, but also as a composer of merit. The as- 
sisting soloists also gave pleasure. 

Long Beach, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Norwalk, Conn., April 21, 1919—Lotta Madden 


scored one more triumph in a concert given in the 
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A CALIFORNIAN AND HIS VISITORS. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Foster, visiting a well known figure in 


His name will not be told you here 
if you do not know it. Mr. Foster, whose article on the 
State Conservatory of Music of New South Wales, situated 
at Sydney, Australia, appears on another page of this issue. 
is head of the vocal department of that institution, and Mrs. 
Foster assists him in his work. Mr. and Mrs. Foster are 
passing through America on their way for a holiday in 
England. 


contemporary history. 





Hillside Auditorium, Norwalk, Conn., on Saturday 
evening, April 12. Her rich soprano voice with its wide 
range was brilliantly displayed in the several numbers 
of her program, especially in Andrews’ “In Flanders 
Field.” Salter’s “The Cry of Rachel” was perhaps her 
greatest success, since it gave opportunities for dra- 
matic expression in which Miss Madden is richly en- 
dowed. Louise R. Keppel, a Leslie Hodgson pupil, 
shared the program with Miss Madden, both as soloist 
and accompanist, and again confirmed the promise of 
ealier performances in piano recitals. Her tone is rich 
and warm and her forte work fairly carried the mem- 
bers of the audience off their feet, especially in Cho- 
pin’s ballade in A flat and again in Liszt’s No. 2 rhap- 
sodie. 

Oxford, Ohio, May 1, 1919.—Mrs. Edward MacDow- 
ell, of Peterboro, N. H., wife of the late composer of 
national reputation, accepted the invitation extended 
by Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, teacher of piano at 
Western College for Women here, to give a lecture at 
the college Wednesday evening, April 30. Her subject 
was “American Composers,” and was presented to a 
guest audience in the auditorium of Peabody Hall, the 
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Programmed in Chicago May 2d 
“Two Loves’ by William Reddish 
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“The Little Fisherman” by Eastwood Lane | 
“Marjorie’s Kisses’’ by Chas. S. Burnham 
“Garden of Dreams’’ by Joseph McManus 


All the above published by 
HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
11-15 Union Sq. W., New York 
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KATHRYN LEER, 
The charming American soprano, who added an- 
other to her already inte yeating list of successful 
public appearances on April 22, when she sang 
at Carnegie Hall before the Humanitarian Cult. 
The young soprano gave an exceedingly fine rendi- 
tion of the difficult aria from “Iphigenie en Tau- 
ride" and was obliged to respond to several en- 
cores, among which Cadman’s “From the Land 
of the Sky-blue Water” was especially delightful 
in both tone coloring and delivery. “Le Nil,” by 
Leroux, with Mr. Van Vliet, was beautifully done, 
also the group of songs in the second half of the 
= program. Miss Lee's voice is a peculiarly sweet, 
full lyric soprano, although it could quite as easily 
- classify as a light dramatic, hence she has a wide- 
= ly diversified field of literature to choose her con- 
cert program from, and need never be called a 
= “one style artist.” Miss Lee sang at the Biltmore 
= Hotel on April 29 in aid of the Army and Navy 
mascots, and also at the home of the Princess 
Lwoff, May 1, for the Bide-a-Wee Home. 


AlN = 
administration building on the campus of Western Col- 
lege. 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 
Peoria, Ill., May 1, 1919.—At the Peoria Musical Col- 
lege, Franklin Stead, president and director, Mr. Stead 
was heard in an organ recital on Sunday afternoon, 
April 27. His numbers were by Arthur Bird, Coerne, 
Kinder, Bonnet, Frysinger, Yon, Bach and Guilmant. 
Mary Holmes Thompson, soprano, with Eileen Al- 
lanna Hoover, were the accompanists. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—-(See letter on another page.) 
Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Richmond, Va.—-(See letter on another page.) 
Rutland, Vt., May 1, 1919.—The Rutland Community 
Orchestra will give a concert May 9g for the benefit of 
the Salvation Army Open Ry or Fund of $10,000 which 
is being raised by Capt. J. Tripp, in charge of the 
local army work. The Prat Fs will be in three .parts. 
The same program will be given the next night at 
West Rutland for the benefit of the Red Cross——— 
Albert E. Smith is to take the place of Nathan C. Wil- 
son as violinist at the Playhouse. The members of the 
Playhouse orchestra under the new arrangement are: 
Lucille Carswell, pianist; Otis Edison, cellist; Albert 
Smith, violinist, and Patrick Ward, drums.——The 
Strand Theater, opened last week, is making a feature 
of a woman’s orchestra. 
Sacramento, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope. i 
San Antonio, Tex., April 12, 1919.—An interesting pro- 
gram was given April 4, with the following partici- 
pants: Merle Rowland, Margaret Webb, Ruth Whit- 
mer, C, Gorjux, Pauline Feller, Mrs. Frank Griffin, Roy 
Wall and Sergt. Tom Paine.——Charles Harrison, 
Ame tenor, was presented in recital, April 5, by 
Alice Holman. His program, consisting mainly of 
soll by American composers, was most interesting. 
A few of the songs, which received splendid attention 
from a most appreciative audience, were “Values” and 
“I Did Not Know,” by Vanderpool; “Eleanor,” Cole- 
ridge-Taylor; “The Whippoorwill,” by William 
Stickles, and two sacred songs, Jesus of Nazareth,” 
Hamblen, and “Christ in Flanders,” by Ward Stephens. 
After each group he was compelled to give encores. 
Mr. Harrison’s voice is of rich quality, capable of 
splendid forte tones and delicate pianissimos. His 
enunciation was remarkable, making the program of 
songs in our native tongue all the more enjoyable. It 
is to be hoped that San Antonio will have the pleasure 
at some future time of hearing this sterling artist again. 
A most capable accompanist was Alfred Hosken Strick. 
——The San Antonio Symphony Round Table enter- 
tained with the second luncheon of the season, April 5, 
with Mrs. Alfred Ward as chairman. The speakers 
included the president, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg; Marion B. 
Fenwick, Mary Brown Donoho, Mrs. Joseph Emerson 
Smith, Frank Graham Budd, and Emanuel Masquiz 
Blanco. Herbert Wall, baritone, was the soloist, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Lawrence Meadows.—“Olivet to 
Calvary,” Maunder, was given by the vested choir of 
thirty voices of St. Mark’s Church, April 6, under the 
direction of Oscar J. Fox, organist and choirmaster. 
The soloists were Ellen Allen and Geneva Youngs, so- 
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pranos; William McNair and Glenn Law, tenors; Frank 
Welter, baritone, and J. J. McBain, bass ————Mary Jor- 
dan, contralto, was presented by the Mozart Society, 
Arthur Claassen, director, April 9. She was greeted by 
a most appreciative audience, and was compelled to 
give an encore after each group. One encore, “Deep 
River,” by Burleigh, was given by request. It was so 
well liked that another, “Didn't It Rain?” (manuscript), 
by the same composer, was given. For two of the 
French songs, “Alger le Soir” and “Chanson Norwe- 
gienne,” both by Fourdfain, she outlined the text, 
making them more enjoyable. Her voice is rich, warm 
and velvety in quality. She was accompanied by Stella 
Barnard, who deserves praise for her splendid support. 
Frank Graham Budd, a local baritone, contributed two 


excellent numbers to the program, singing “Moon- 
light,” Schumann-Saar, and “Solveig’s Song,” Grieg- 
Claassen, with violin obligato, for the second number, 


played by William Marx. The Mozart Society con- 
tributed a third number, “Inflammatus,” from Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” with Mrs. J. G. Hornberger, soloist. 
——The Glee Club of the Y. W. C. A., Mamie Reyn- 
olds-Denison, director, gave an enjoyable program at 
the Lutheran Brotherhood Club, April 13.——At a re- 
cent business meeting of the San Antonio Musical Club 
the following officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Lewis Kraus-Beck (re-elected); first. vice-president, 
Mrs. J. W. Howard; second vice-president, Martha 
Baggett; third vice-president, Mrs. F. E. Tucker; re- 
cording secretary, Mildred Harral; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Cyril Erwin, and treasurer, Elsie Engel. 
——The Boston Ideal Opera Company presented “The 
Mikado” the week of April 6. The scenic effects were 
splendid under the supervision of the scenic artist, 
A. Cline; the costumes, too, were exceptionally 
pretty. Special mention must be made of Arthur C. 
Burgess as Ko-Ko and Alma Stelzler Boyle as Katisha. 
Mr. Burgess is a born comedian. The other principals 
—Hal Churchill as the Mikado, Daniel Denton as 
Nanki-Poo, George Elliott as Pooh-Bah, and Florence 
Warren as Yum-Yum—did excellent work. Peep-Bo 
and Pitti-Sing were taken by Marguerite Merrill and 
Frances Papert. For the week commencing April 13 
“Fra Diavolo” being presented, with Louis La Valle in 
the title role. This role shows to advantage his excel- 
lent baritone voice. Florence Warren as Zerlina, Dan- 
iel Denton as Lorenzo, Hal Churchill and Alma Stetz- 
ler Boyle as Lord and Lady Allcash, were also excel- 
lent. The minor parts were taken by Arthur C. Bur- 
gess, Ralph Burgess, Raymond Clements, Frances Pa- 
pert and Myrtle Wright. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See 
Slope.”) 

Spokane, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

South Norwalk, Conn., April 24, 1919—Wednesday 
aiternoon, April 9, Victor Biart closed his series of 
lecture-recitals with a study of Liszt. Selections from 
his concertos and a symphonic poem were rendered in 
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a masterly manner.——Tracey Ambler, of Rowayton, 
sang at the Fine Arts Theater, Westport, on Thursday, 
April to. The choir of Trinity Church sang Dudley 
Buck's cantata, “The Story of the Cross,” on Good Fri- 
day evening with splendid attack and effective shading, 
the result of the thorough training of E. J. Sims, or- 


ganist——-The soloists, choir and piano accompanist 
showed high proficiency at the Rowayton Baptist 
Church on Easter Sunday, when they rendered Wil- 
son's “Resurrecticn and the Life.” The East Aven 
Methodist Church choir gave Stainer’s “Life and 
Death,” assisted by Mrs. Lewis L. Pugh, contralto; 
Mrs. Alfred Kaska, soprano, and Louis Scofield, tenor. 
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Peterson Gives Tacoma “Good Singing” 


May Peterson’s first appearance in Tacoma, Wash., 
proved to be one of the finest attractions of the season, 
not only from an artistic standpoint but also financially, 
judging from the capacity atdience which greeted the 
charming singer at the Tacoma Theater. According 
to the News-Tribune of March 7: 

“Good singing” is what May Peterson gave the big audience that 
greeted the beautiful prima donna. ‘Good singing” it was in every 
sense, with the added charm of beauty and rare personality, fine 
interpretative powers, close touch with the audience, marvelous 
diction, and the perfect intonation that is so seldom heard and is 
a cause for utter gratitude when it is part of an art so polished 
and exquisite as that which May Peterson gave in generous meas- 
ure to the delighted people who feasted lavishly in her presence, 
and recalled her many times during the evening. The program 
presented by Miss Peterson was delightfully fresh and interesting, 
with many numbers that were new to concert-goers. 

The critic on the Tacoma Daily Ledger wrote: 

May Peterson won a place in the hearts of those who heard her 
such as few artists can ever hope to win. In the first place, she 
has a golden voice such as is not equalled by many prima donnas 
of today. Then she has a personality and a charm which, together 
with her wonderful physical beauty, combine to make her a most 
lovable character. But above all she is human, She understands 
the songs she sings and she makes her audience understand them. 
In a delightfully informal manner, she explains each of her songs 
hefore singing them, but that is really not necessary for in most 
of them, whether sung in English, French or Spanish, she con- 
veys to her hearers by her expressions and emotions just what the 
composer meant to convey. Miss Peterson chooses the songs that 
all Americans are sure to like 


Theodore Kittay, the young Russian who is the leading 
tenor of the Tamaki Miura Opera Company on tour of 
the Pacific Coast, is winning distinctive success as a mem- 
ber of that organization, Mr. Kittay sang the role of the 


American officer in “Madame Butterfly” in Los Angeles 
recently, and the Daily Times characterized his perform- 
ance as follows: 

No less good was Theodore Kittay, the tenor, whose 
rare 
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real creation. Kittay has a combination of voice and 
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2 THEODORE KITTAY, = 
= Tenor, B 
EN 
stage presence. His duet in the first act with Carl Formes, the 


toast making song, is originally conceived and done with aplomb. 

The Examiner said: 

The beautiful duet at the close of the first act afforded Theodore 
Kittay also a brilliant opportunity. His voice is a rich, colorful 
tenor of excellent quality, and he sang last night with fine intona- 
tion. Dramatically the part is ungratetul, and his rendition of the 
thankless role was consistent and lighthearted. 

Mr. Kittay also appeared with success in the role of 
Katana in “The Geisha.” Of his work in that part the 
attached was printed: 

Theodore Kittay was capitally made up as Captain Katana and 
has a good tenor voice, which he uses to the best advantage.— 
Evening Herald. 

The company is well balanced and its sugary melodies are beau- 
tifully sung by an excellent cast, which includes Kittay, who has 


a beautiful tenor voice.—The Express. 
. 


Paula Pardee’s “Good Singing Tone” 


When Paula Pardee appeared as one of the soloists at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday evening concert of 
March 30, the critic of the Evening Mail said: 

Miss Pardee, a young pianist who has already developed a good 
singing tone and an unusual poise, played two movements of the 
Grieg concerto in A minor and Liszt’s E major polonaise. 

The World critic spoke of Miss Paidee’s playing as 
follows: 2 

Miss Pardee gave a highly satisfactory display of her ability. 
She has temperament and charm and plays with good musical under- 
standing. 


Encomiums of Curtiss Debut Recital 
The accompanying extracts are taken from a large num- 
ber of complimentary press notices received by Caroline 
Curtiss on the oy following her New York debut in 
ar 


Aeolian Hall on ch 25: 
All her work had musical feeling to commend it.—Sun. 








Caroline Curtiss, a comely, well trained and youne soprano, ac- 
complished a successful debut at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 
A well chosen program served to disclose a voice of great purity 





and truth. . + Miss Curtiss displayed fine musical intelligence 
and much technical schooling. . . A considerable audience en- 
joyed all of her twenty songs and expressed sincere admiration and 
approval of the youthful debutante.—HMorning Telegraph. 





She has a fresh, pretty voice and personal charm. . . Operatic 
arias of Mozart and Charpentier and a long program of French, 
Russian and American songs displayed talent.—Herald. 

_ Caroline Curtiss revealed a light voice of pleasant quality.— 
Globe and Commercial Advertiser 





Her rogram, Jong and varied, included the “Dove Sono” aria 
from Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro.” Miss Curtiss is young 


and pretty and her voice is pleasing.—Evening World. 





Daintiness of face, figure and voice were Miss Curtiss’. iva 
Her program had on it a number of interesting American songs 





Edward Thayer Monroe 
CAROLINE CURTISS, 
Soprano, 


Canary.” 


sae 
The 


and included, introspectively, 


1 i 1 Tschaikowsky’s 
Evening Sun, 





She has a soprano voice of good quality.—Evening Journal. 





is the outstanding feature of Caroline Curtiss, both 
as a singer and as a person. Her face is pretty and the shim 
mering blue gown which she wore for her debut at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon was pretty, and her soprano voice is pretty, 
too, with that birdlike, appealing quality which falls naturally into 
a light lyric style. Songs of the type of the “Oiseau Bleu” of 
Dalcroze she sings prettily. In short, it is not difficult to admit 
once more that from every point of view Caroline Curtiss is a 
very pretty singer.—Evening Mail. 


Prettiness 


Nina Morgana Has Magnetic Personality 
One of the splendid attractions at a concert given in 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall, Albany, N. Y., on February 20 
was Nina Morgana, a gifted young soprano who has made 





Mishkin, N.Y. 
NINA MORGANA, 


Soprano, 


many successful appearances in public on the same pro- 
grams with such prominent artists as Caruso, Martinelli, 
Morgan Kingston, etc. Miss Morgana was acclaimed by 
the public and press of Albany after her debut there, and 
herewith are printed the opinions of critics on several of 
the leading dailies of that city: 


Nina Morgana is a_ vivacious songbird who evidently sings for 
the love of singing. Her selections included the mad scene from 
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“Lucia,” sung with ease (Signor Fabrizio playing the flute obli- 
gato), a Sroup of songs and the valse ariette from Gounod’s 
Mireille.” These she sang with delicacy and charm. She has a 
magnetic personality and this, combined with pleasing stage pres- 
ence and vocal gifts, make her a wholly delightful entertainer.— 
Albany Evening Grornal 





Miss Morgana is a delightful artist whose soprano has fine lyric 
quality, flexibility and much brilliance. Her tones are pure, well 
pareces and her coloratura is often vivid and sparkling. . 

he air grace which she brought to the valse ariette from Gou- 
nod’s “Mireille” was fascinating, and she sang it with a brilliance 
that won her enthusiastic applause. Two songs—“Il Mandolino” 
of Burgmein and berceuse of Mauro-Cottone (dedicated to the 
singer)—revealed the varying phases of her voice. The first was 
sprightly melody and the second tender charm. Morgana has a 
remarkably fine legato which impressed one in the “Lucia” aria. 
She is a genuine artist, with a personality that reinforces her vocal 
gifts, and she seems destined to win an important place in the 
musical world.—Albany Argus. 





_Nina Morgana is one of the most accomplished of the younger 
singers in the Metropolitan Opera Company, and her work last 
night bespoke her real success. Her ease, delightful stage presence 
and delicate tone qualities are the principal characteristics of her 
artistry. She puts a large measure of dramatic interpretation in 
all of her work and shows herself to be one of the few concert 
singers who does not require a stage setting for her interpretations. 
. . . Her voice is not unlike that of Tetrazzini in its ieee 
Knickerbocker Press. 


Erie Paper Calls Werrenrath 
“Greatest Baritone” 


“Werrenrath has taken rank as the greatest baritone of 
the present day” (from the Erie, Pa., Herald of April 5). 
“His Handel numbers are sung with power and artistry of 
the best heard here, and the entire concert was one con- 
tinued ovation, so heartily did the audience manifest its 
feeling” (froim the Erie Dispatch)—these and other super- 
lative opinions were voiced after Reinald Werrenrath’s 
appearance in Erie on April 4, where he gave “a remark- 
able recital program before a record audience in Masonic 
Hall.” The critics on these journals continued praising 
Werrenrath thus: 

Not only was every available space in the hall filled, but a stage 
audience and an overflow group seated in the foyer gave unquali- 
fied approval of the performance. This comprised the presentation 
of some old time concert favorites with superb artistry by the 
singer, whose every phrase was a delight; from the impressive 
recitative and aria of Handel, down to the final encore. The entire 
concert was one continued ovation, so heartily did the audience 
manifest its feeling. Mr. Werrenrath’s voice has a splendid range, 
and he has at his command every variety of tone volume; his 
clear enunciation and pure diction are refreshing, making every 
syllable a satisfaction. His Handel numbers were sung with all 
the attributes of power and tone required. Delightful interpre- 
tation was given the old English and old Irish songs which fol- 
lowed. The Shakespeare songs, with a beauty of tone, intelligence 
and good taste, brought equal satisfaction, while the differentiations 
of color in the old time concert favorites made of each a delicate 
tone picture, reaching its finest shadings in “Sands o’ Dee,”—Erie 
Dispatch, 

Personally and vocally Mr. Werrenrath scored a triumph. Wer- 
renrath has taken rank as the greatest baritone of the present day, 
and his polished diction. ead ringing voice were heard to mag: 
nificent advantage, especially in the recitative which opened the 
progam. The audience last night seemed to be unable to get enough 
of Werrenrath. Werrenrath’s art easily stood the test of compari- 
son in the memories his voice awakened of Maurice Renaud, and 
to say this is to indicate how authentic are his talents. The much 
maligned word ovation may be used to indicate the attitude of his 
audience and the enthusiastic greeting he received was warmly 
merited.—Erie Herald. 


Presselle Twins Evoke Approval of N. Y. Critics 


When the Misses Presselle were heard in New York 
recently they evoked the unanimous approval of the press, 
as the following will testify: 

The Misses Presselle are pretty, unaffected and play effectively. 
They do not use notes, and their accuracy, speed, synchronization 
and technical fluency are admirable. These two young ladies may 
boast sound training and artistic lineage. One encore of the pian- 
ists was an arrangement by prgrester. It was brilliantly delivered 
by the Presselle sisters; indeed, brilliancy is their chie character- 
istic. They were warmly applauded.—New York Times. 


Their recital made a distinctly favorable impression. The Misses 
Presselle, by their attractive stage bearing, youth and artistic accom- 
plishments, were able to infuse a freshness and spirit to their work 
which made it quite delightful. In their numbers the Misses Pres- 
selle gave evidence of piaieable training in ensemble. Their tone 
was always good; they showed a sense of balance, phrasing and 
rhythm, and their technic and style were praiseworthy. Their most 
elaborate playing was done in the concerto “Pathetique” by Liszt, 
where they gave much brilliance and color to the music.—New 
York Sun. 





Talented twin pianists pleased a large audience with an interesting 
and capitall layed two piano recital in which they completely 
demonstrate their cihelesenie. advanced technic and thorough un- 
derstanding of their instrument. It was a well played and nicely 
balanced program.—New York Morning Telegraph. 





They are very pleasing young artists.—New York Evening Mail. 





Both are evidently ent ici ; d of nimble fin- 
gers and a good deal of finish of style. Their ensemble work was 
admirable and they combined power and rhythmic vigor with deli- 
cacy of touch.—New York Tribune. 


Mme. Alda’s Voice “Amazingly Flexible” 


After an absence of five years, Frances Alda, that popu- 
lar soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, gave two recitals 
in San. Francisco, Cal., March 23 and March 30. It was 
the opinion of one of the critics who attended the first 
event that San Francisco “needs to hear Mme, Alda sing 
at least once a year.” The following extracts were clipped 
from two of the dailies after the soprano’s appearance 
there on March 23: 

Mme. Alda has everything a dramatic singer ought to have 
Manner, fervor, fire and a voice whose passage is not confused 
no matter in what language she sings. English becomes full vow- 
eled, warm and fraught with color. Italian, limpid, suave, luscious. 
The consonantal quality of Swedish melts like their snows in 
Gotland in July. Her rench is so_crisp, piquant and clear that 
even I could understand it. . The audience at the Columbia 


yesterday kept her at encores long after the program proper was 
supposed to be over.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Mme. Alda’s voice itself is of an astonishing fullness and beauty 
of caliber, and it is trained to an approximation of perfection such 
as is found in only a few of today’s great singers. It has a sen- 
suous purity of timbre; it is amazingly flexible; its accuracy is 
marvelous, and it possesses almost perfect pitch. Furthermore, it 
is a voice of beautiful tonal color, with warm, resonant lower notes 
and full, lucid high notes. And Mme. Alda knows just what to do 
with her voice. She is a finished actress and lends her whole 


body and nature to her singing.—San Francisco Bulletin. 
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Birdice Blye in the South 


Birdice Blye, the distinguished pianist, has coimpleted 
& successful tour of one month in the South, where she 
gave sixteen recitals at colleges and music clubs, including 
four appearances in San Antonio and one each in Louis- 
ville, Nazareth, Nashville, New Orleans, Houston, Galves- 


ton, etc. 
season, 


In every instance she was re-engaged for next 
Miss Blye was the recipient of many beautiful 


floral offerings and of a number of valuable gifts. In one 
city a member of the musical club painted Miss Blye’s pro- 


gram very beautifully in water colors. 


At every recital 





BIRDICE BLYB, 
Pianist. 


she presented MacDowell’s “Keltic’ sonata with unusual 
success, and much interest was aroused by the composi- 
tion. Miss Blye had previously played the “Eroica” sonata, 


by this same composer, in these cities. 


In response to 


many requests, she will also include on her programs for 


next season a number 


of MacDowell’s shorter works 


which she has given at different recitals. 
Miss Blye received many praiseworthy press criticims. 
A short extract from the Galveston News, April 4, is 


quoted below: 


A large and appreciative audience was present yesterday after- 
noon to attend the concert given by Birdice Blye, pianist, a pupil 


of Rubinstein. 


Miss Blye enthralled her listeners with the technic 


and execution of each number which manifested a thorough under- 


standing of music. 


Those who were fortunate enough to have heard 


this artist are loud in their praise of her as an artist, 








WHAT THE JURY THINKS 








Elias Breeskin, Violin Recital, April 1 


_ Herald | 
His bowing was delicate and 
sure, 


American 
Especially his bowing gave 
reason to suspect that he had not 
been devoting himself of late too 
assiduously to hard work. 


Harry Cumpson, Piano Recital, April 1 


Mail 
He has an adequate technic. 


Mail 
In Franck’s “Prelude, Chor- 
ale and Fugue” his tone had a 
sonorous depth and very real 
poetry. 


Globe 
His technic did not seem alto- 
gether adequate. 
Journal 
He revealed his limitations in 
Franck’s “Prelude, Chorale et 
Fugue.” 


“Tolanthe,” April 2 


Tribune 

The orchestra, under the 
baton of John McGhie, brought 
out its part as it should have 
been brought out. 

Evening World 

Bertram Peacock, as Earl of 
Mountararat, added another to 
his remarkable collection of 
musical portraits. 


imes 
Craig Campbell, as Strephon, 
was up to the mark. 
Tribune 

Gladys Caldwell 
thetic to the music. 


was sympa- 


Evening World 
John McGhie’s difficulty was 
to keep together the soul of the 
orchestra and the body of the 
chorus, 
Tribune 
Bertram Peacock showed not 
a grain of understanding of 
how his lines should be sung or 
read, 
Tribune 
He sang moderately well. 


Times 
The music was not suited to 
her voice. 


Winifred Byrd Piano Recital, April 8 


Evening World. 

Never do I remember to have 
enjoyed so much Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood.” 
Dainty, exquisite, and eloquent 
was her exploitation of them to 
the delight of a great audience. 

merican. 

She modelled her program on 
an unconventional plan. 

Tribune. 

She has a fluent, even, bril- 

liant technic. 
Herald. 

She has no instinctive feel- 

ing for tone. 
Times. 

The musical element in her 
playing is her chiefest charm. 
. «+ «+ She was dramatic, ten- 
der in the lilting broken tenths 
of the B major section (Chopin 
scherzo in minor) and the 
climax of the coda was like a 
wild ride across country on a 
windy, moonlit night. 


Evening Post. 

Some of the pieces in this 
suite were rather schoolgirlish 
in effect and when Miss Byrd 
grows older she will find more 
romance in them, 


_. Globe. 
One wishes Miss Byrd chose 
less conventional programs. 


Sun. 

She played with no great re- 
source in technic. 
Sun. 

Her tone was generally dry. 


: Sun, 
Of insight or warmth of ex- 
pression she showed little 


Vacation Society Concert, April 8 


World. 
About $6,000 was added to 
the association’s treasury. 


World. 
(See above.) 


e Herald. 

About $18,000 was earned, 
which will go to carry on the 
association’s war work. 

Tribune. 

About $15,000 was added to 

the funds of the association. 


“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


[SN’T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have given to your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
Iam Ipaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway. 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 














Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
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Acolian Hail. New York 
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Management: THE WOLFSON ‘Wusicar BUREAU 
ath Street, New York 
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HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 


E Address: 226 West 97th Street New York Cily 








Heinrich Hauer 
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PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO — TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 


ZELINA DE MACLOT 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Available for Concert and Opera 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Address: 








ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptiet Church, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 


h Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
a: wee'anc ‘Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, “Ohio. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1919 and 1920 


Reom 313 Commercial Trust Balijins 
1451 Broadway w York 











Alice Nielsen 


1425 BROADWAY 
WILLIAM REDDICK, Accompanist 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway; New York City 











THE 


PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1842 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


‘*The hiatory of the Philharmonic Orchestra is the 
history of music in America. ’’—James Gibbons Haneker 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Tuurspay Eveninecs at 8:30 


December 11 and 18; January 15, 
March 4, 11 and as. 


1gIg 1920 


TWELVE 
November 13 and 20; 
22 and 209; February 12 and 26; 
Sixteen Fripay ArreRNoOONS AT 2:30 


December 5, 12 and 19; Janu- 


November 14, 21 and 28; 
13 and 27; March s, 


ary 2, 16, 23 and go; February 6, 
12 and 26 
Four Saturpvay Eveninos at 8:30. 


December 6; January 10; February 7; March 6 


Twetve Sunpay APrTeRNoons AT 3. 


November 23 and 30; December 14; January 4, 
as; February 1, 15, 22 and 29; March 14 and 28, 


18 and 


The Steinway is the Official Piano of the 
Philharmonic Society. 








Applications for new subscription orders are now bein 
accepted and will be recorded immediately, and assignec 
according to date of their receipt, in advance of the 
general sale at Carnegie Hall box office 


Prospectus on application to: 
FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Fleck Combines City Orchestra and Choruses 


The New York City Orchestra and the high school 
choral organizations have combined and are now 
known as the American Musical Art Education Society. 
Its aim is to promote the appreciation and love of 
music in the public schools and to offer to the general 
public an opportunity to enjoy, free of charge, the cul- 
tural advantages of the best in musical art. The honor- 
ary presidents are Alfred E. Smith, Governor of the 
State of New York, and John F. Hylan, mayor of the 
City of New York, with Dr. Henry T. Fleck as acting 
president. The honorary vice-presidents are Charles 
S. Craig, comptroller of New York City; Arthur S. 
Somers, president of the Board of Education; Frank S. 
ween vice-president, Board of Education; Dr. George 

Davis, president Hunter College; Dr. Sidney Mezes, 
president College of the City of New York; Dr. Wil- 
liam Ettinger, superintendent of schools, and associate 
and district superintendents and principals. Prominent 
among them are Dr. Hugo Newman, Dr. Stewart Rowe, 
Prof. Grace Beach and others. The executive commit- 
tee consists of the Hon. George McAneny, chairman; 


Otto H. Kahn, ex-Governor Whitman, Victor Herbert 
and Dr. Henry T. Fleck, ex-officio. The treasurer is 
Ernest C. Hunt, of Hunter College. The membership 


includes a large number of eminent financiers, profes- 
sional and business men of the city. This is a semi- 
official effort to promote musical education through 
public membership. Plans covering the entire school 
year, beginning with the middle of next September, 
have been completed, including orchestral, choral con- 
certs, and operatic nights. 


Stracciari on Concert Tour 
The success of Stracciari as a concert singer has been 
established. The distinguished baritone, who on his very 
first hearing with the Chicago Opera, established himself 
as one of the great artists, and who has made himself a 





STRACCIARI AND HIS MANAGER, 


M. H. HANSON, 
Kodaked on the terrace of Robert Hayne Tarrant’s cabana, 
at New Orleans. Mr. Stracciari received a great ovation at 
his concert in New Orleans, under Mr. Tarrant’s manage- 
ment, April 14° 


RICCARDO 


favorite with the Chicago opera going public, repeated this 
experience in New York. The Stracciari appearances at 
the Lexington Opera House in New York were notable 
events, and worthy of equal comment were the large audi- 
ences which greeted him during opera season in the 
metropolis, 

In such operas as “The Barber of Seville,” “Linda di 
Chamounix,” “Rigoletto” and ‘ “Traviata,” he was a chief at- 
traction. The first performance of “Linda di Chamounix” 
in New York witnessed ovations seldom heard, and Strac- 
ciari, after having responded to five or six curtain calls 
with Galli-Curci, finally was obliged to answer the shouts 
of “Stracciari!” “Stracciari!” “Stracciari!” which came 
from all parts of the house, and return still another time. 

And now Stracciari has been on the first part of his 
concert tour. At Toledo, Ohio, he sang to 3,000 people; 
at Cleveland he appeared with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Frederick A. Stock 
himself, with Gray’s Armory packed to its utmost capacity, 
and in other cities with lesser halls crowded to the doors. 
Then going south to Nashville, Tenn., 4,000 of its people 
heard the distinguished baritone. This first part of his 
concert tour ended at New Orleans, La., where, owing to 
Holy Week, the louse was not very large, but an hour 
after the termination of the concert Manager Robert 
Hayne Tarrant had signed a contract for next season with 
M. H. Hanson, who traveled with Stracciari. 

The second portion of his concert tour commenced at 
Columbus, Ohio, and will continue to Denver, Col., where 
Manager Oberfelder reports that an audience of 6,000 will 
greet Stracciari. The months of May and June will find 
the baritone on a tour of the Pacific Coast. 


Municipal Band Organized at Fort Smith 

Fort Smith, Ark., April 29, 1919—A Fort Smith mu- 
nicipal Band, with FE. D. Spurrier as director and Roy 
V. Ross as business manager, was organized last week. 
There are to be about thirty instruments, and it is 
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GEORGE REIMHERR, 
Who is singing with success Mana-Zucca’s 


“Per- 
published by the Boston Music 


Company. 


sian Nong,” 


= 


N00 


planned to hold a series of concerts on the Plaza each 


Sunday evening before church services during the 
months of May, June, July and August. Ray Gill, sec- 
retary of the Business Men’s Club, announces that as 
soon as the Victory Loan campaign is closed there will 
be a “band day,” at which time sufficient money will be 
secured to assure regular concerts throughout the sum- 


mer season, 
AR SO 
OBITUARY 


Charles Albert Graninger 


Charles Albert Graninger, the organist, died Thurs- 
day, April 24, at his home, 113 South Fairmont avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Graninger was prominent in mu- 
sical circles in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and elsewhere. 
He was born in Cincinnati, January 2, 1867, was edu- 
cated in Cincinnati College of Music and also studied 
under foreign masters. He was professor of music in 
the Cincinnati College of Music for seventeen years, 
organist and director of music of the Orpheus Club, and 
for fifteen years organist and director of music in the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, He served 
as musical director of the Apollo Club of Minneapolis, 
gaining recognition for his leadership. He went to 
Pittsburgh about eight years ago, where he has been 
active in musical circles. He was a writer of note, 
principally in music interpretation. His widow, Jane 
Lang Graninger, is one of the prominent contraltos of 
Pittsburgh. 
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CHAS. E.GALLAGHER. 


Basso, says: 
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T he Kranich & Bach Piano i in my pos- 

session is most satisfactory in every 
way. It is.constructed to meet a!l the 
demands of the average and the most 
critical. musician. Its true scale and 
soft singing tone are points readily rec- 
ognized by all vocal artists. 

Gallagher -is leading basso on tour 
with the Scotti Opera Company, and 
was soloist on tour with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, ete. 
















KRANICH & BACH 


235 East 23rd Street 215 So. Wabash Street 
New York City Chicago, Il. 
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A Notice to Inquirers 


[The Information Bureau Would like to call attention 
to the fact that all inquiries received are answered in 
writing in this department of the paves. Many of the 
letters received at the office of the Musical Courier ask- 
ing for information state that they must have this in- 
formation “in a hurry.” It is impossible for letters of 
inquiry to be answered except in the order in which 
they are received, and, as stated above, they must be in 
writing and will be published in this department. It 
often occurs that when a request for an answer “at 
once” is received, there is an amount of investigation 
necessary, and, with many other letters in advance, it 
is impossible to pay attention to any special one. All 
inquiries are answered as speedily as possible. Of 
course, it occasionally happens that a private letter 
must be written, but usually the paragraph in the In- 
formation Bureau is quite sufficient. Those who are 
arranging for papers to be read before their clubs 


should give themselves plenty of time to obtain the 
necessary data. No verbal inquiries will receive atten- 
tion.—Editor’s Note.] a 


A Rosust CoLoratura, ng 
“Will you please advise me as a personal favor if Charles 
Hackett sings ‘Ecco ridente in cielo’ from ‘I! Barbiere’ by 
Rossini? Your papers never mention this aria as being sung in 
the opera. My reason for asking is that I have been studying 
for three years, mostly two lessons per day, and I do this colora- 
atura work, including ‘Tutto e’ sciolto’ by Bellini. My voice is 
robust tenor and I hope to have a tryout next fall.” 
_ Naturally Mr. Hackett sings that aria in “The Barber of Seville,” 
it being one of the principal tenor arias of the opera. Next fall 
you will be able to obtain a Columbia record of it. You say your 
voice is tenor robusto. "That would hardly seem to agree with 
your study of coloratura, for the true robust tenor sings anything 
except that sort of music. 
CONCERTINAS, 


“Can you give me through the Information Bureau of the 
Musicat Courier the address of an English firm of good con- 
certina makers, as I am given to understand that English 
concertinas are the best made? Could one learn the con- 
certina and eeegbene by correspondence courses? If so, please 
name a school that gives such courses.’ 

_ You will find that the large music houses, where all kinds of 
instruments are for sale, will have the best concertinas that are 
obtainable in the United States. As you are nearer Boston than 
any other large city, if you will write to the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, 179 Tremont street, Boston, Mass., they will give you full 
information as to quality and prices. It is possible that the war 
has had an effect upon the manufacture of concertinas in England 
and their importation into this country. If you will communicate 
with the University Extension Conservatory, 4821 Siegel-Myers 
Building, Chicago, IlJ., you can probably arrange for a course of 


“lessons by mail. 
Not Too Otp. 


“7 should like your advice upon the following: Do you 
think that thirty-eight years of age is too old to learn music 
for one’s pleasure and hobby?” 

Thifty-eight years of age is not too old to study any subject 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


which appeals to you. If you have the desire to take up music, 
it must from a real love of it and a desire to understand it and 
use it for your own pleasure and amusement. There are many 
who have not begun their studies much earlier who have made 
public successes. One well known musician began at thirty-five 
and made an international reputation. One of the foremost singers, 
who is yet before the public as a great favorite, Le public sing: 
ing when over thirty-eight years of age. Today this singer com- 
mands an enormous fee, fills any A se house in the world, or 
the largest hall, but only appears rarely. You will find your music 
lessons and study of great interest, and as you do not aim at 
public work can take all the time you wish without the anxiety 
of trying to accomplish too much in too short a time. 
Music 1n Lonpon. 


“Do you think that there is much music going on at the 
present time in London? I do not mean the opera, but concerts 
and recitals.” 

If you will read the last paragraph in Robin Legge’s London 
letter published in the Musica Courter of May 1, you will see 
that London is having the same immense number of concerts and 
recitals as ever—thirty to forty a week and more. 

CHRISTINE MILLER’s ADDRESS. 

“Will you kindly tell me the address of Christine Miller?” 

Christine Miller, contralto, sow Mrs. D. M. Clemson, resides at 
6200 Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Witherspoon Artists in Informal Musicale 
No wonder that an au- 
" dience which filled every 
seat in Chalif Hall turned 
out Wednesday. evening, 
April 30, to hear the artist- 
pupils and young students 
of a studio which has pro- 
duced such well known 
American artists as Lucy 
Gates, Lambert Murphy, 
Louise Homer, Mabel 
Garrison, Florence 
Hinkle, Mary Kent, Olive 





Kline, Genia Baron For- 
nariova and others. 
Herbert Witherspoon 


has now half a dozen art- 
ist-pupils who are already 
known to the public and 
continue to progress in 
so satisfactory a manner 
—as they proved by their 
work this evening—that they will take their rightful 
place along. with those mentioned above. Walter 
Greene, baritone, has a voice of most sympathetic tim- 
bre and sings with great taste, as he showed in an aria 
from a little known opera by Diaz and the final number 
of the evening, a duet from “Hamlet,” sung with Dicie 
Howell. Miss Howell, whose voice is a very powerful, 
clear, dramatic soprano, sang for her solo an aria from 
Gounod’s “Queen of. Sheba,” displaying not only good 
vocalism but marked dramatic talent. Calvin Cox, 
tenor, evinced decided appreciation of style in an aria 
from “Joseph in Egypt.” Joseph Schlisky, also a tenor, 
has a peculiarly vibrant, incisive tone quality and was 
compelled to add an encore after singing an aria from 
“L’Africaine.”. Amy Ellerman, contralto, sang the 
“Adieu, Foréts,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
with a commanding breadth of style and assured vocal- 
ism which made it one of the best numbers of the even- 
ing. John Quine possesses a baritone voice of most 
sympathetic quality, showing to advantage both in his 
solo from “Le Roi de Lahore” and in the duet from 
the last act of “Bohéme,” sung. with John Price, 
tenor. Mr. Price’s “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” from 
“A Persian Garden,” proved his splendid command of 
breath and excellence of phrasing. Mr. Price also was 
called upon for an encore. Ellen Rumsey showed her- 
self well on the way to professional work in “Connais- 
tu le pays,” from “Mignon,” and the audience insisted 
upon an added number from her. 

It would be impossible in the limits of space to take 
critical notice of the many other pupils on the program, 
Suffice it to say that, while not so far advanced as those 
that have been mentioned, they all gave fresh evidence 
of the excellent training of the Witherspoon studios. 
All are on the right road and some of them are bound 
to go far along it. They included: Mildred Steele, 
Ruth Stein, Elsa Riefflin, Agnes Neudorff, Mata Heine- 
man, Sallie Keith, Mary Jackson, Elizabeth Bonner, 
Gertrude Wieder and Fay Ingram. Maybelle Furbush 
and Edith Mahon furnished satisfactory accompani- 
ments throughout the evening. 
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The Spanish Operatic Venture Passes Away Suddenly 


The second week of the Teatro Espafiol opened at 
the Park Theater, New York, on Monday, April 28, 
with a performance of “Los Bohemios,” a zarzuela by 
Amadeo Vives, the first performance in America, ac- 
cording to the play bill, and very likely the last, for 
the Spanish Theater closed its doors, dying on its feet, 
so to say, on Wednesday evening, April 30, owing to 
lack of cudos, or, in plain, unvarnished English, short- 
ness of money. 

“Los Bohemios” was a vast improvement on the first 
offering, “Marulxa.” There are a number of good tunes 
in it, including a marching chorus that would grace any 
opera and a number of charming waltz tunes, but the 
company was very bad, to speak plainly. The only 
first class artist in it was Raymond Blanchart, and, al- 
though he has lost nothing of his art, neither his voice 
nor his looks have been able to escape the ravages of 
time. The other male singers were negligible and the 
women ranged from mediocre to bad; the chorus was 
untuneful, the orchestra poor. The only enjoyable 
things about the show were one or two well sung songs 
in the review which followed the opera, and some ex- 
cellent dancing. Only the most optimistic of managers 
could have hoped to get away with anything so ordi- 
uty in New York. 

he end came suddenly. On Wednesday evening, 
April 30, the meager audience had hardly got comfort- 
ably seated when it was announced that all bets for the 
evening and for the season were off, owing to the fact 
that the orchestra, not being as optimistic as the man- 
agers, refused to play. 
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New York's Newest Auditorium, Featuring 
Morning, Afternoon and Sunday Concerts and 
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PUCCINI’S WORKS BARRED IN BERLIN 


(Continued from page 5.) 
manded a reduction of these salaries is erroneous.) On 
fate that citizens of democratic America, like Geraldine 
Farrar, are under a cloud as imperial favorites! 

Of course this exclusion of foreigners is not going to 
redound to the glory of the institution. The present staff 
is nothing much to boast about, and stars are so scarce 
that Vienna and Munich have constantly to be drawn upon 
for “guests.” But to say that there are no first class sing 
ers at all, as I understand the correspondent of a New 
York daily has reported, is a rank untruth based on a 
single performance which turned out rather unfortunately 
Lily .Hafgren-Waag is a fine soprano and her presentation 
of Ariadne was brilliant. Among the men, Jadlowker is 
too well known to require comment, and Schwarz as a 
baritone is hardly equaled in America. 

Artistically the revolution has brought practically no 
change. The repertory is as usual—Wagner and Verdi 
(including “Otello”) in the lead; “Carmen” a favorite, as 


usual. “Tannhauser” has been newly studied and is an 
extraordinarily brilliant performance. The “Nibelungen 
Ring,” rehearsed and conducted by Strauss, and the 


Strauss cycle, just completed, are the outstanding achieve 
ments of the season, and the leading novelties are “Notre 
Dame,” by Franz Schmidt of Vienna, which was first 
produced in the composer's home city in 1914, and “Rap 
pelkopf” by Leo Blech, which is new. It is a light fairy 
opera of the Humperdinck type and seems to be fairly 
successful. The taste for fairy-operas seems to be gen 
eral—probably as an antidote to the awful realities of the 
present—and to satisfy it an arrangement of the fairy 
play “The Seven Ravens,” to which the music of Weber's 
“Euryanthe” has been fitted, was produced 

Next SeASON’s Opera PLANS 

Concerning the plans for next season Director Dréscher 
confided to me that the novelties would include the prem 
iére of Reznicek’s “Blaubart’—more fairy-tale !—a produ 
tion of Pfitzner’s “Palestrina,” which has had a great suc 
cess in Munich, and one of Franz Schreker's operas, prob 
ably “Die Gezeichneten.” (Schreker is widely regarded as 
the most significant figure among the moderns.) 

Nores 

A report from Vienna records the first performance of 
Felix Weingartner’s operas “Meister Andrea” and “Tero 
kayn” at the Vienna Opera. The text of the first named 
is based on Geibel. 

At the National Theater in Munich a new Oriental fairy 
opera, “Scheharazade,” by Bernhard Sekles, has just had 
its premiére, The text is by Gerdt von Bassewitz, and is 
of course, based on the “Thousand and One Nights.” The 
work was on the whole a disappointment. 

Of all the court theaters of Germany, whose name was 
legion, only one has gone down in the struggle for con 
tinued existence. All the others have become nationalized 
and are to be supported by the State, though there is still 
great confusion and uncertainty as to their future desig 
nation. In Berlin, for instance, the former Royal Opera 
is simply “Opera” and the management is “Intendantur 
of the former Royal Opera.” The exception is the 
“Princely” Court Theater of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
which closed its doors on the first of April forever. It 
is noteworthy that Richard Wagner was conductor at this 
theater for a year, and many world famed artists such as 
Schréder-Devrient and Agnes Sorma began their careers 
on its stage. 

The mnaunicipality of Leipsic has ordered 
made for the establishment of a second symphony orches 
tra, in response to the increased demand for musical en 
tertainment. 

The premiére of the opera “Herbststurm,” by Franz 
Neumann, takes place at the Deutsches Opernhaus, Berlin 
Charlottenburg, on April 9. The principal role, Jele, will 
be taken alternately by Mme. Leffler-Burckard and Hen 
riette Gottlieb. 

At the same theater the fiftieth performance of d'Al 
bert’s opera, “Die toten Augen,” was given April 

CESAR SEARCHINGER 


RANDOM 
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Hoffman and Bachmann to Play for Blind 
Frederic Hoffman and Alberto Bachmann will give a 
recital at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on Monday evening 


May 12, for the benefit of the Permanent Blind Reliet 
War Fund. Mr. Hoffman, besides possessing a fine bari 
tone voice, is an expert on that ancient instrument th: 


lute, and will accompany himself in rendering a number of 
old French chansons which will include: “Le joli tambour 
“Aupres de ma blonde,” and “Chansons de Montmartri 
among them “L’ame de Pierrot.” Mr. Hoffman will also 
sing a group of modern songs, accompanied on the piano 
by Francis Moore. Alberto Bachmann is arranging a 
choice program of violin selections 


OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED—A very good voice; man who 


would care to come West to fill impor 
tant position as head of voice depart 
ment in a large school, connected with a 
university. Liberal salary, but only a 
first class man need apply. Must sing 
well in public, do church choir directing, 
and be oratorio conductor. Must have 
best references that will fit with the idea 
of a church college. Address “B. U.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 
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ST. LOUIS CIVIC SOCIETIES 
PLEDGE THEMSELVES TO SELL 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TICKETS 


House Sold Out in Advance of Season—Only Usual 
$25,000 Guarantee Now Needed—Enthusiastic and 
Successful “Subscription” Meeting Headed by 
Mayor Kiel—San Carlo Gives Week of 
Excellent Opera 

St. Louis, April 17, 1919.—A red letter day—Wednesday, 
April 16--in the annals of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra! The house has been sold out for the Friday and 
Saturday concerts for the season of 1919-1920 and there is 
no further worry about finances for the long harassed and 
greatly overtaxed executive committee. The only ques- 
tion now is, What are the executive committee, the board 
of management, Arthur J. Gaines, manager, and Max 
Zach, conductor, going to do with all the nervous energy 
they have been so carefully expending on the finances of 
the Symphony? Only one course is left. Now that we 
are going to have capacity houses for all the concerts, they 
will naturally turn their efforts to the securing, before 
long, of a much larger hall for the concerts, for now that 
the city has adopted the orchestra, so to speak, it won't 
he a great while before the throngs of symphony goers 
will necessitate a larger auditorium. The day when, the 
Odeon will no longer seat the symphony audiences has 
been a long time coming but we trust that with the civic 
backing and impetus that has just been given the orches- 
tra, that time may not be a great space away. 

“Supscription” Mertinc Is Heapep By MAyor KIEL, 

Mayor Henry W. Kiel called a meeting at the St. Louis 
Club on Wednesday night, April 16, at which were present 
representatives of twenty-two civic and business organi- 
vations. After the opening remarks by Mayor Kiel, 
George D. Markham, for many years closely associated 
with the symphony, was introduced and gave a splendid 
talk on the growth of the orchestra, due, as he noted, to 
the loyalty and faithful work on the part of Mr. Zach, 
who has been untiring in the face of many difficulties. 
Melville L. Wilkinson, president of the Associated Retail- 
ers, and Dr. John W. Withers, superintendent of instruc- 
tion, spoke respectively, on the value of the orchestra to 
the city, as a commercial asset and as an educational 
factor. 

With a keen sense of the moment in which to make a 
“ten strike,” Mayor Kiel arose and suggested a practical 
working plan whereby the civic organizations could be of 
greatest assistance in the matter of buying up the season 
tickets. There was an immediate response from John W. 
Ring, Jr., of the Advertising Club, who pledged his or- 
ganization for the sale of 110 tickets. His enthusiasm 
lit the blaze and at once the following pledges were made, 
the total amounting to $20,000: Rotary Club, 110; St. Louis 
Electrical Board of Trade, 110; Associated Retailers of 
St. Louis, 110; Music Merchants of St. Louis, 100; City 
Club, 75; Junior Chamber of Commerce, 25; St. Louis 
Retail Druggists’ Association, 10; St. Louis Retail Credit 
Men’s Association and Credit Bureau, 10; Life Under- 
writers’ Association, 50; Fire Underwriters of St. Louis, 
30; Mayor Kiel, 15: Melville L. Wilkinson, 10; St. Louis 
Art League, 25; North St. Louis Business Men's Associa- 
tion, 10; West End Business Men's Association, 5; Ki- 
wanis Club, 25; Chamber of Commerce, 100; J. E. Smith, 10. 

The concrete result of this meeting is that the house 
is now sold out to prospective customers wishing to pur- 
chase season tickets and that instead of the usual pro- 
cedure of the box office, they will procure their tickets 
from one of the above mentioned organizations. The only 
remaining financial matter is the annual deficit of $25,000 
which is to be met even when every seat in the house is 
sold and there is no worry on that score as that sum is 
always taken care of by public spirited citizens. 

There is something that came cut of the spirit of that 
meeting that is immensely gratifying to the music lovers 
of St. Louis. We have watched the symphony orchestras 
of other cities and have followed the more or less ragged 
course of their finances with a great deal of interest, hav- 
ing always in mind our own difficulty and wondering how 
and when it would be solved. We are very glad and a 
bit proud of the fact that it was not through endowment 
that our symphony is to live and continue the splendid 
story of its artistic development. Endowment is a fine 
thing in its way but it has a tendency, much as an in- 
herited fortune, to make the recipient a bit shy of assum- 
ing responsibility. Is it not a finer thing that the city 
should know and feel its responsibility and obligation to 
relieve the orchestra of financial worry? It is a small 
thing for each civic organization to assume the sale of a 
few season tickets; it, collectively, is a big thing for a city 
to do; for the orchestra, it is a tremendous thing—for it 
means the ability to plan, work, and carry out the dreams 
of many years, unhampered at last by the menacing shadow 
of the dollar 





A Week or OPERA, 


Fortune Gallo opened a season of a week’s opera on 
Monday night, April 7, at the Shubert-Jefferson Theater, 











Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Counize 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Mustcat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Masical Courier 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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presenting “Madame Butterfly” with the following San 
Carlo cast: Cho Cho San, Marcella Craft; Suzuki, Doria 
Fernanda; B. F. Pinkerton, Giuseppe Agostini. The opera 
drew very well indeed and a thoroughly good house was 
in attendance. The singing of Agostini in the role of the 
navy officer was very acceptable, and in several instances 
quite out of the ordinary. Marcella Craft’s conception of 
the part of Cho Cho San proved deeply interesting. Miss 
Craft’s voice, especially in the very high tones, was pleas- 
ing. 
A double bill, “The Secret of Suzanne” and “Pagliacci,” 
was the oftering on Tvesday night, The former is a thing 
of such fragile charm that one heard the volume of or- 
chestration on this occasion with increasing wonder. 
Elizabeth Amsden was quite an attractive Suzanne and 
Joseph Royer sang Count Gil quite well. The role of 
Sante, the dumb servant, was excellently taken by Natale 
Cervi, who, it seems, is an accomplished comedian, even 
denied the power of speech. 

Angelo Antola was a decided hit in his appearance in 
“Pagliacci” when he sang the Prologue, so much so, in 
fact, that he was obliged to repeat it in part. It was ex- 
ceptionally good, The remainder of the cast was as fol- 
lows: Nedda, Estelle Wentworth; Harlequin, Luciano 
Rossini; Canio, Manuel Salazar, and Silvio, Rodolfo For- 
nari. Salazar was very enjoyable in the part of Canio. 
The settings were much better than in “Madame Butter- 
fly” and vocally the chorus was good, but there was no- 
ticeably lacking the spontaneity that should characterize 
this particular chorus 

Unquestionably, the most marked success of the week 
was the Carmen of Stelle De Mette, former St. Louis 
student, who naturally aroused more than passing interest 
because of this association. One could not refrain 
from the highest sort of praise for the skill with 
which Miss De Mette invested the part in every particular. 
Manuel Salazar was a very forceful Don José. The 
“Flower Song” as he sang it was beautiful. Joseph Royer 
as Escamillo was splendid. 

On Wednesday night, “La Bohéme,” with Marcella 
Craft as Mimi, Romeo Boscacci as Rodolfo, was the at- 
traction. The minor roles were well taken by Angelo 
Antola, Pietro De Biasi, Rodolfo Fornari, Natale Cervi 
and Alice Homer. On the whole, this production was one 
of the best offerings of the week. It was well staged and 
the chorus was decidedly superior to its work in some of 
the other operas. 

A revelation in coloratura soprano was: given when 
Queena Mario appeared on Thursday night in the title 
role of “Lucia di Lammermoor.” She had been little, if at 
all, heralded, and consequently the impression which she 
created was all the more startling. Her range is excep- 
tionally broad and the beauty of her tones is sustained 
throughout. The role of Edgar was very well sung by 
Manuel Salazar. The remainder of the cast was dis- 
tributed as folows: Angelo Antola, Sir Henry Ashton; 
Natale Cervi, Raymond; Luciano Rossini, Lord Arthur 
Bucklaw; Antonio Cetti, Norman; Alice Homer, Alice. 

A very satisfactory production, albeit with some cuts 
in the way of ballets and choruses, was given on Friday 
night when the San Carlo put on “Faust.” Giuseppe Agos- 
tini sang the title role, and sang it thoroughly well; 
Pietro De Biasi gave one of the best interpretations of 
Mephisto heard here in some time; Elizabeth Amsden 
sang Marguerite very skillfully; Dorio Fernanda had the 
part of Siebel, and Rodolfo Fornari was Wagner; all in 
all a thoroughly good and capable cast. 

Again on Saturday afternoon we had the pleasure, and 
pleasure it is, of hearing Queena Mario, this time in the 
role of Lady Harriet in “Martha.” Stella De Metter sang 
Nancy; Romeo Boscacci, Lionel; Angelo Antola, Plunkett ; 
Pietro Canova, Sheriff, and Natale Cervi, Tristan. 

The closing performance of the season was “I! Trova- 
tore” on Saturday night, with Stella De Mette, Maruel 
Salazar and Estelle Wentworth in the leading roles. The 
part of Count de Luna was excellently taken by Joseph 
Royer. The opera was well staged and costumed, and on 
the whole very well sung, except in the occasional places 
where one noted the strain of too much work — 
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Carri Students Heard in Recital 


An event looked forward to by the many friends and 
admirers of Ferdinand Carri, well known New York vio- 
lin pedagogue, is his annual students’ recital which took 
place in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday evening, 
April 26, and attracted a very large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Mr. Carri is one of New York’s busiest violin 
teachers. At this concert the following sixty-six of his 
ersonal pupils were heard: Claire Griffin, Fannie Ras- 

in, H. Rosenzweig, Rose Silfin, Fannie Sirota, Jennie 
Hoffman, Walter Freudenfeld, William Mermann, John 
Smith, Abe Ashkanaz, Fr. Friedlander, Frank Trainor, 
John Polasko, Emil Dell Era, John Priolo, L. Goodman, 
William Kaplan, Theo. von Waffenstein, Willie Klein, 
Carl Ruediger, J. Schwarzman, Abr. Dunkelsberg, Anita 
Braunstein, Ray Sedlik, Clara Schwarz, Sarah Hoffman, 
Victoria Rothaus, Esther Glaser, Euguene Folcarelli, Earl 
Gorgon, Josef Cimafonte, Isaac Schwager, M. Vinciguerra, 
John Cavaliere, Abr. Goldberg, Alfonso Granese, Oliver 
Dell Era, Jacob Schmertzler, Hyman Borak, Harold 
Reinitz, Herman Herzog, David Ehrlich, Howard Hosek, 
Ch. Kirschner, Madeline Luchesi, Florence Distler, Emma 
Isler, Fannie Lord, Susan Vivo, Yetta Raskin, Rinaldo 
Sidoli, Charles Wackerman, Anton Barkazs, William Lew, 
A. Herskowitz, Emanuel Gisondi, Sidney Weinstock, Wil- 
lie Kropf, Emil Ostheimer, Israel Citkowitz, Theodore 
Bailin, Abr. Spanier, Louis Ponzini, Sam Reinish, S. 
Schwager, Lester Klein. : 

The participating students were of various stages of ad- 
vancement, playing compositions by Mascagni, Singelée, 
Vieuxtemps, De Beriot, Carri, Saint-Saéns, Mendelssohn, 
Dancla-Carri, Paganini, Ernst, Sarasate and H. Carri. 
Where there was so much excellence throughout the en- 
tire performance, it is difficult to particularize. Suffice it 
to say that most of the young artists acquitted them- 
selves of their tasks in admirable style. The principal 
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BENJAMIN FREDERICK RUNGER. 


Born in New Haven, Conn., this young man is 
fast making a name for himself among the lead- 





ing American composers of the day. While very 

young he not only mastered the piano, but also 

the organ, and in addition to his piano teaching 

he has held many important organ positions in 

New Haven and vicinity. At an early age he 

displayed unusual facility in composition, his 

writings embracing both instrumental and vocal 

music, especially songs and piano music. Fol- : 
lowing the advice of Ignace Paderewski, with = 
whom he became acquainted a number of years = 
ago, he was led to devote himself exclusively to 
spectalization in composition and piano instruc- 
tion. Rungee’s musical writings exhibit a very 
wide scope, as he has written for the organ, piano, 
violin, cello and also for the voice. His ewcep- 
tional productivity as a composer is attested by 
over two hundred vocal and instrumental works. 
Among his many published songs the following 
are especially meritorious: “My Song to You,” 
@ composition approaching in brilliancy anything 
composed by the old master song writers; “The 
Glow of Spring,” beautiful in melody and per- 
fect in form; “Soft, the Night Is Falling” (a 
lullaby), charming in theme and workmanship, 
dedicated to and sung by the Japanese prima 
donna, Tamaki Miura. Moreover, in the hands 
of his publishers, the White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Company, are also two new compositions, 
one a song, which is a beautiful setting of El- 
dredge Denison’s celebrated poem, “In God's = 
Acre,” and the other a minuet for piano of great 
charm. His published instrumental works are 
too numerous to characterize, for their nature is 
most varied. However, his piano set of five “Rus- 
tic Scenes” reveals the fact that he has remark- 
able ability as a composer of music for teaching. 
Uniformly pervading all his works are the char- 
acteristics of imagination, originality, melody 

and finished technic, 
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feature of their performances consisted of sure technic, 
good tone production, true intonation and musical con- 
ception of the works performed. The ensemble numbers 
which showed careful training, were rendered with pre- 
cision. The Saint-Saéns romance for ten violins was 
effectively produced, especially in the part played on the 
G strings, ; 

Hermann Carri’s andante religioso received a fine in- 
terpretation, and the big volume of tone produced by so 
many violins made an excellent impression upon the audi- 
ence, and being performed without a conductor, illus- 
trated the perfect rythmical training the students receive 
at Mr. Carri’s institution. 

At the close of the concert Mr. Carri was called to the 
front and presented with a large laurel wreath. 


Large Brooklyn Audience Hears Lorena Zeller 


Lorena Zeller, a pupil of Julius William Meyer, gave a 
very excellent song recital at the Pouch Mansion, Brook- 
lyn, on Saturday evening, April 26. The young woman 
was given a very encouraging reception by the large audi- 
ence in attendance, and as the program progressed she 
showed that she fully justified it. Possessing a rich, well 
schooled soprano voice, she has in addition much tempera- 
ment and a distinct style of interpretation which add con- 
siderably to the points on the credit side. A fine breath 
control and good diction were other noticeable features of 
her work, Her program included the following numbers : 

Se Florindo e fedele,” Scarlatti; “Dimmi, Amor,” Del 
Lento; “Danza, danza, fanciulla gentile,’ Durante: “La 
Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” Bemberg; “Le Baiser,” Goring- 
Thomas; “Bonjour, Suzon,” Delibes; “Chere Nuit.” 
Bachelet; “Cantons les Amours de Jean,” “Would God 1 
were a Tender Apple Blossom,” “The Butterfly,” del Rie- 
go; “The Wounded Birch,” Gretchaninoff ; “Her Lullaby” 
and “Joy,” two numbers by Alexander Rihm, which are 
dedicated to Miss Zeller. Ada Zeller assisted at the piano, 
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Cincinnati 














STEGER 
The Most Valuable Pianoin the World 














Established 1849 


EMERSON 


Boston 








Bush & Lane 


HOLLAND, 


MICH. 








WING 


WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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EN O 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert Engagement Apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 





e Osborne 
AMTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 


so9 S. Wabash Avenue, 


BERTHA BEEMAN 


CONTRALTO— TEACHER or VOICE 
Bash Censervatory - Chicago 


Chicago 








THE CHAUTAUQUA AND vor 
COACHING SCHOO 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, aeuma 


Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 
610 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 4" branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. 





BorisL. Ganapol, Director 


SUMMER) *"o% 


C O U R S E Teachers, 








| Manists, 
Accompanists 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, 
thy, pen 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizaicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow- pressure 


" School of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Central Park West, Cor. 95th Street Tel. 679 Riverside 
Dormiltory tor out-of-town students 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


WIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Catalog Mailed Free 


Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, Associate Directors 
KIMBALL HALL, CHrcaco, ILL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 





OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director 





THE BEAUFORT 


I 40 West s7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 





Ninety Artist-Instructors 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. 





Directors: C. HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 








CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic, Art, Languages, 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog 


Dancing, Painting, etc. 
John Thompson, Francois 
JOHN A. COWAN President 














ace CONSERVATORY of M of MUSIC. estastisHeo 1867 
; vt || sano YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


| Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of Internatlonal Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department cof Opera. Ideal location ond rest 
dence department with superior equipment, 








Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











from real plani to 
fortissimo. If you do 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — ‘‘ Artist's 
Touch’’—which I_ will 
gladly mail you 

and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists who use REI 
DAHL VIOLINS. 





Reindahl Crand Model 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violine. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts open 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Mesone Drive. R.F, D. Nes 





CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 
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Test value ina strictly 


ESTEY 


CYhe best Known musical name in the lLlorl! 


ESTEY PIANO CO. 


Aigh grade instrument 


New York City 
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AMERICAN 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD “THE STRADIVARIUS 
FACTORIES : OF PIANOS’”’ 


Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York The most costly piano in the world 








5 Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Worercoms: | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere BO STON] 


STEINW AY & SONS New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 















Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- The Autopiano is the player piano choice of the world’s greatest artists 
politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 




















CHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:= Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 









































ANNA FITZIU SAYS: 


} 66 [7 seems to me that every possible 
characteristic of exquisite tone is 
| wonderfully correct in The Autopiano. 


The 


Nae SONMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and unique in its operation! You are certainly to 
its accomplishment is evidenced by — be congratulated on having achieved such a 
the fact that: wentadtules beautiful example of the art of player piano making” 


‘Such an instrument cannot but be remarkably 
successful. Anyone must realize at once what 
a wealth of pleasure in music is his as soon as 
he tries The Autopiano. It is so simple and 























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-826 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





